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PREEACK. 


THE manufacture of butter and cheese has been carried 
on by man from time immemorial. But there are uses 
of milk and its products that are comparatively new. 
Modern man has invented and discovered many ways of 
increasing the commercial value of milk and its products 
by using them for a great variety of purposes. 

These uses for milk are here grouped together and treated 
under the one head —“ Dairy Technology.” This sub- 
ject treats of the production and preparation of sanitary, 
certified, modified, fermented, dried and condensed milks, 
the manufacture of ice cream, renovated butter, oleo- 
margarine, milk sugar, casein, etc. 

At the present time information on these subjects is 
widely scattered and somewhat indefinite. It is the pur- 
pose of this work to give experiences and results of work 
carried on by the authors; to secure from bulletins, papers, 
addresses, and other sources, reliable data dealing with 
these subjects; and to compile and arrange this material 
in such manner as to be a ready reference for the student 
of this phase of dairying. 

The authors realize that many of the subjects treated 
are in the midst of a transitional period. Future experi- 
ments are likely to add valuable information. The writers 
have endeavored to obtain the best possible present in- 
formation along the various lines discussed, and they hope 
to make changes and additions as rapidly as the authentic 


information can be secured. 
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DAIRY TECHNOLOGY 


PARY  f. 
MIEK AS A-ROOD. 


CHAPTER: A: 
MILK —ITS PROPERTIES AND COMPOSITION. ~ 


What is Milk? — According to the government stand- 
ard, ‘‘ Milk is the lacteal secretion obtained by the com- 
plete milking of one or more healthy cows, properly fed 
and kept, excluding that obtained within fifteen days 
before and five days after calving.” 

Milk is a fluid secreted by females of the mammalian 
group for the special purpose of providing their young with 
a proper food. It is a watery solution of milk sugar, albu- 
men and mineral salts, containing casein and fat in sus- 
pension. 

The only milk of great commercial importance to man 
is that of the cow. Unless otherwise specified, therefore, 
the word “ milk ” always refers to the product of the cow. 

Properties of Milk. — Milk ranges in color from a bluish 
white to a golden yellow, depending upon the breed of the 
animal, the food consumed, and the season of the year. 
It appears completely opaque when in large quantities, 
but in thin layers is slightly transparent. When freshly 
drawn it possesses a characteristic odor. This animal 


odor is very volatile and soon escapes from the milk, if 
I 
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left exposed to the air. The flavor of milk is slightly sweet- 
ish. Fresh milk has an amphoteric reaction, turns red 
litmus paper blue and blue litmus paper red. This re- 
action, so far as known, is due to the presence of phosphates 
in the milk. Fresh milk, however, appears acid to phenol- 
phthalein, and when titrated with tenth-normal alkali 
shows an apparent acidity of from o.10 to 0.14 per cent. 
This acidity is undoubtedly due to the presence in the 
milk of phosphates, citrates, casein and carbon dioxide. 

The viscosity of milk is greater than that of water. It 
is increased by age, low temperature, products of fermen- 
tation and a high solid and fat content. The viscosity 
of milk is decreased by high temperature, a low solid and 
fat content and certain fermentations. 

Milk possesses a certain adhesive property. It sticks 
to wood, glass and metals to a greater degree than does 
water. A paper moistened with milk or cream makes a 
label that will stick to any dry object. A similar paper 
moistened with skimmed milk has less adhesive power. 
The adhesive property of milk is in part dependent upon 
the nitrogenous matter. This fact is made use of in paint- 
ing and whitewashing. The addition of milk causes the 
paint to adhere better. When milk is allowed to stand at 
room temperature, it undergoes fermentation; lactic acid 
is formed and the milk becomes thick and curdled. The 
curdling of milk may be produced by the addition of any 
dilute acid. If the milk thus curdled is neutralized with an 
alkali, such as lime water, ammonia or potash, the curd is 
redissolved. Milk may also be curdled by rennet or pepsin, 
and the curd thus produced cannot so easily be redissolved 
by weak alkali solutions. 

Milk is slightly heavier than water; its specific gravity 
varies from 1.029 to 1.034 at 60° F. 
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The specific heat of milk is less than that of water; 
that is, it requires less heat to warm a definite amount of 
milk one degree. It also takes less ice to cool a certain 
volume of milk one degree than it does to cool the same 
quantity of water one degree. The specific heat of milk 
is, according to Fjord, 0.94; the specific heat of cream is 
about 0.7, depending upon the percentage of fat it con- 
tains. Rich cream has a lower specific heat than poor 
cream. 

The maximum density of milk is not, like water, at 
4° C. (39.2° F.), but at about 32.9° F. The boiling point 
is a trifle higher, and the freezing point a trifle lower than 
that of water. 

Composition of Milk. — Probably no other food found 
in nature, except meat, is subject to such great variation 
in composition as is milk. The average composition of 
American milk, according to Babcock,’ is: 


AN LCE Eee sees abst Mae hen Sa teva Sos ac Rt Seed cea ee SHAT 
| BEET eon Cth ANGER CNR Co Rc ree PE BS aA. SA ene 3.69 
(CHITA of has Bets Sa eee Nene ic EO Rn ECM yA ee 3.02 
JN Nout ESV, rete Acai ten nee eae ER een RRR ane gh PINE 553) 
Sugars. ?se2 -5 Oo te OR ne en EN PC OD a 4.88 
JENS tN Hanae WR CAR ARS Rk DSR EIEN och CUPS Coraritere hase Sy 


The milk of individual animals varies from day to day, 
and varies as the period of lactation advances. However, 
the mixed milk from a large herd is not subject to very 
great variations, but the milk of one herd may differ greatly 
from that of another herd, due to the breed of the cattle. 
The constituents subject to the greatest variation are the 
fat and casein. The following table? shows this: 


1 Farrington and Woll — Testing Milk and Its Products. 
2 Van Slyke — Science and Practice of Cheese Making. 
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Breed. “ae fae | tote anne 
FOISteimetinc eerres crac aa 3.26 2.20 11.80 
AWrshiterwp eee ie ee tee BEG 2.46 1A 6 75, 
ShORtHORNe ee ote 4.28 2.79 14.30 
IDYent-orate gh canteen woe cis eae 4.89 3.10 14.50 
Guernsey amare scien some aa 5-38 2.91 14.90 
NCESCN cer te eon oe 5-78 3.03 15.40 


Milk from one dealer may contain 25 per cent to 4o 
per cent more nutrients than milk from another dealer, 
but in the same locality the consumer usually pays the 


same price for both. 


CHAPTER, Ii: 
NORMAL MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS AS FOOD. 


Foop is any substance taken into and used in the body 
for the purpose of building new tissues and repairing the 
old, and for supplying the body with heat and energy. 
The best foods are those which produce the best physio- 
logical results with the least amount of waste. They 
must be hygienic, digestible, palatable, furnish the nu- 
trients needed by the system in proper amounts and be 
reasonably cheap. 

Milk, properly produced, is a food having all these 
requirements. 

There are three chief classes of nutrients necessary to 
maintain the human body: 

1. Fats, sugars, starches and cellulose. These are the 
chief food elements that produce energy, fat and heat in 
the body. Cellulose and starch are not found in milk. 
The sugar and fat are the most important ones. They 
are found in milk in sufficient and proper quantities to 
supply the body. 

2. Protéids. These chiefly produce the muscles, tendons 
and hair. They are also to some extent producers of 
energy. Good examples of the proteid group are casein 
and albumen found in milk. 

3. Mineral foods. The chief of these are phosphates, 
chlorides and other salts, calcium, potash and soda, with 
small quantities of iron and magnesia. They chiefly pro- 
duce the bones of the body. 

5 
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Milk contains iron and phosphorus in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the needs of a growing individual. These 
minerals are specially needed during the period of cell 
and tissue building, the nucleus of the body cell being rich 
in iron and phosphorus. 

The water in milk is also essential to the body. Milk 
contains enough water to supply the body, providing the 
body is at rest and no dry food other than milk is con- 
sumed. 

The nutritive ratio of milk is about 1: 4. While this 
ratio is a little narrow, the proportion of the different com- 
ponents is nearer perfect than in any other single food. 

Pure, sweet and wholesome milk as a food is preferred 
to any other natural food, that is, food not prepared by 
man. Originally the milk from cows was utilized solely 
for their young. Owing to man’s skill in selecting and 
breeding, the qualities of dairy cows and their products 
have been regulated and developed to such an extent that 
the cow’s milk serves in a large measure as a food for man. 
The specialized dairy types produce large quantities of 
milk, and the richness of the milk can be regulated by 
making the proper selection of cows. 

Milk cannot be said to be a perfect food for adults, be- 
cause, in the first place, milk contains too large a per cent 
of water. As a consequence, too much bulk (8 to 11 Ibs. 
daily) would have to be consumed to obtain the necessary 
nutrients. Secondly, there is a trifle too large a percentage 
of protein in milk in proportion to the fat and carbohy- 
drates (1: 4). Thirdly, the milk nutrients, not including 
water, are too concentrated or condensed. A certain 
amount of bulky food is generally admitted to be necessary 
to the best digestion and health of a person or animal. 
Fourthly, a digestive system, receiving no other food than 
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milk, is eventually likely to lack in development, because 
of being unaccustomed to handle other foods, digested 
with greater difficulty; just as the muscles of an idle 
person, or one who does little work, are likely to become 
soft and weak. Milk as a food for adults is most effective 
when used in conjunction with other foods. 

The present extensive and increasing use of milk as a 
food is due chiefly to five things: 


1. Fresh milk, properly produced and handled, is 
palatable and relished by most people. 

2. All the chief classes of nutrients (proteids, carbo- 
hydrates and fats, and minerals) necessary for the 
development of the animal and human body are 
present in such proportions as to render milk most 
serviceable as a food. 

3. The food constituents are present in milk in such 
form as to make them easily digestible. 

4. Milk is a cheap food. 

5. Milk is a food already prepared by nature. 


Palatability of Cows’ Milk. — The palatability of milk 
is due to the fact that the different components of milk 
are present in such a proportion as to produce a flavor 
suitable to the majority of people. It is a general principle, 
that the more volatile and soluble a substance is, the more 
easily it can be detected by the senses of taste and smell. 
Some of the natural flavoring substances in milk, though 
present in very small quantities, are volatile and soluble 
at a low temperature, so that when warmed in the mouth 
the flavor is quickly detected. Milk, in order to have its 
best flavor, should be produced from healthy cows, fed on 
food that will impart the best flavors, such as well-cured, 
good, sweet hay, grain, ensilage or roots in winter, and 
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grass in summer. Milk is best for direct consumption as 
soon as possible after it is drawn and cooled. In case 
of specially fermented milks this does not apply. On 
standing, milk undergoes fermentation and decomposi- 
tion. The extent to which these changes occur depends 
upon the temperature at which milk is kept and upon the 
number and kinds of germs in the milk. If milk and other 
dairy products are kept, they should be held at a low tem- 
perature. Unpalatable and other abnormal milk will be 
mentioned later. 

Digestibility of Milk. — Milk, generally speaking, ranks 
high as a digestible food; but in this connection it should 
be stated that the digestibility of cows’ milk varies. First, 
it varies according to the condition of the milk (whether 
fresh or old, whether adulterated or not), and according 
to the composition of the milk. Secondly, the digestibility 
of milk varies according to the power of digestion of differ- 
ent persons. Thirdly, its digestibility varies according to 
the amount consumed, and whether it is taken with other 
foods or not. 

When milk is consumed, it passes first into the stomach, 
where the acid and pepsin in the gastric juice curdle and 
dissolve it. When milk is consumed in large quantities 
at a time, without the addition of any other food, the curd 
or casein may gather in lumps. In this condition the gas- 
tric juice digests it with difficulty. Abnormal fermentation 
may set in and cause sickness before the digestive juices 
have a chance to bring the normal digestive changes about. 
This condition is especially common with infants and with 
adults having a weak digestive system. 

Human milk curdles differently from cows’ milk. The 
former contains less casein than the latter, and the casein 
is probably combined with the mineral salts in a different 
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manner. The casein of human milk is separated and more 
flocculent when curdled. In this condition the digestive 
juices attack it with greater ease. 

Pasteurized cows’ milk coagulates into a more flocculent 
or separated curd than does raw milk. 

Raw vs. Heated Milk. — The effect of heat upon the 
digestibility of milk is a matter that the best authori- 
ties do not agree upon, though it has been the subject of 
considerable investigation. Heating milk to a temperature 
sufficiently high for efficient pasteurization partly renders 
the calcium salts insoluble and may partly coagulate the 
lactalbumin. But since investigators obtain different 
results in their work, it seems evident that the ease of 
digestibility of heated milk cannot differ greatly from that 
of raw milk. And, as will be shown later, the pasteur- 
ization of average city milk is beneficial. 

Use of Milk with Other Foods. — In a series of digestion 
experiments conducted by Professor Harry Snyder at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, various foods were used 
at different times, milk constituting in many cases a con- 
siderable part of the diet. One fact of great practical 
importance brought out by this work was that the various 
foods showed a higher digestibility when milk was included 
in the diet than when fed alone. 

The food components may undergo many different 
changes in the digestive tract, depending upon the person 
and the conditions and demands of the person’s system. 
The complex cleavage and synthetic changes of digestion 
and assimilation, especially during the end processes, are 
imperfectly understood. 

When the digestibility of the components of milk is 
compared with that of other food substances, milk ranks 
among the most digestible of all foods. 
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According to experiments, cows’ milk contains 3.6 per 
cent proteid, of which 3.48 per cent is digestible. It con- 
tains 4.9 per cent carbohydrates, of which 4.7 per cent is 
digestible. It contains 3.7 per cent fat, of which 3.7 per 
cent is digestible. 

Relative Cost of Milk. — The place of milk in the diet, 
its use as a substitute for other foods and the relative value 
of the nutrients it contains, as compared with the cost of 
nutrients in other foods, are not generally realized. Some 
investigations were made at the University of Maine, 
in which the effect of quantities of milk was tried at the 
university boarding house. From this investigation the 
following conclusions were drawn: 1. Anabundant supply 
of milk in the dietary decreased the cost without decreasing 
the acceptability of it to the consumer. 2. The increased 
consumption of milk increased the proportion of protein 
in the diet. 3. The consumption of large quantities of 
milk was accompanied by a decreased consumption of 
other foods. 4. Milk is not a luxury but an economical 
food that might be more widely used as a means of im- 
proving the character of the diet and of reducing the cost 
of animal foods. 

One quart of milk (2 lbs.), and three quarters of a pound 
of moderately fat beef, such as sirloin, contain about the 
same food value,? but we pay different prices for them. 
Milk is the cheaper and comes the nearer to being a per- 
fect food. One might live on beef alone, but it would 
be a one-sided diet, while milk is more nearly a balanced 
ration. 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Office of Exp. Sta. Bul. 37. 
2 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bul. No. 23. 
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TABLE WHICH SHOWS AMOUNTS OF NUTRIENTS IN A 
POUND OF MILK AS COMPARED WITH A POUND OF 
MEAT, BREAD AND OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS.! 


Edible portion. 


A Fuel 
Food materials. Refuse. Nutrients. erie. 
: Carbo- |Mineral 
Water. | Protein. | Fat. hydrates.| matter. 
Lbs. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Cale 
Milk (1 pint or rt pound): 
Wiholewilics Fase nee. See 0.87 0.03 | 0.04 0.05 0.01 325 
Skim milk (0.3 per cent 
11218) 5 Sec See eer 0.90 0.04 aes 0.05 0.01 170 
iB tiihenmiles. ss ss.cei ieeors gr 0.91 0.03 | 0.0L 0.05 0.01 165 
Other food materials (1 
pound each): 

Gheesewe so nits ane me es 0.34 0.26 | 0.34 0.02 0.04 1965 

Butice NO ce Ce nin ee fcaroe o.II 0.01 | 0.85 | 0.03 3605 
eef: 

PpRoundh ora seisteesinece 0.08 0.61 0.18 | 0.12 i or 0.01 87 
Shoulder clod.......... sere 0.69 0.19 | 0.11 Bere 0.01 835 
WUIGLOMIM eee ae eben 0.13 0.53 0.16 | 0.17 me 0.01 1040 
Fore quarters.......... 0.19 0.50 0.14 | 0.16 sett 0.01 950 
andiquarterS..) s..- 5 0 0.16 0.51 ONS || Osr7) ee 0.01 1000 

Mithconysid eso jan) ee ecieces 0.19 O43 ip O03) || Oued ete GiOL || 1275 

Pork: 

POUT or ar dire os eece cnc 0.16 0.44 0.14 | 0.25 Cet 0.01 1340 
15 Ehecloaohemn ade consents 0.14 0.35 Coymiicy, |lireyes%l yee 0.04 1655 
Sali@etatrceacyacctcse le aS 0.07 0.02 | 0.87 Sean 0.04 3715 

Chickens os) nse oes: 0.35 0.48 Cp itse || Couey Cae 0.01 325 

Codfish: 

LINKS S 05 ae era 0.30 0.58 o.It mee se 0.01 205 
Salititerreemes sans seey: 0.25 0.40 0.16 ae ee 0.19 315 

Mackerelvisalt’: .2 5.000220. 0.23 0.38 O.17 4|) O87, aes 0.10 1050 

Oysters, solids........... aaa 0.88 0.06 | 0.02 0.03 0.01 235 

Wiheatedoure. .-6. ns secs.: 0.12 o.II | 0.01 0.75 0.01 1645 

Gorntinedl stench sccseen. 0.13 0.09 | 0.02 0.75 0.01 1655 

@atmeall peewee sa. con ok 0.07 0.16 | 0.07 0.68 0.02 1860 

Wheat bread22...... 000+ 0.35 0.10 | 0.01 0.53 0.01 1205 

Grackersasecewe snes 0.08 0.11 | 0.10 | 0.69 0.02 1895 

Dred Peansts cities anaces Pree 0.13 0.22 | 0.02 0.59 0.04 1590 

REGUS EM ap yenae iat asneee 0.20 0.70 0.01 0.08 0.01 170 

IPGEAtOES Pee cna eoe. 0.15 0.67 0.02 0.15 0.01 325 

AR Cini is Sey eek Ort neers 0.30 0.62 0.01 0.06 0.01 135 

MpDleStunmianonancin tes ree 0.25 0.62 0.01 0.12 as 255 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bul. No. 74. 
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TABLE WHICH SHOWS NUTRIENTS AND ENERGY IN ONE 
POUND OF THE WATER-FREE EDIBLE PORTION 
OF SEVERAL FOOD MATERIALS.! 


Food materials. | Protein. Fat. Carbo- Mineral 


hydrates. matter. Fuel value. 
Lb. Lb Lb. Lb. Cala 

Whole milk....... 0.25 On Bit 0.39 0.05 2475 
Skim milk (0.3 

(Se CAMH IAM). 5 5. 0.36 0.03 0.55 0.06 1835 
Bit exstaa lose ae 0.33 0.06 0.53 0.08 1845 
Cheesenaa se anee. 0.30 0.52 0.03 0.06 2990 
Beer rotunde wer ONS 7 °.40 ae 0.03 2750 
Smoked ham..... 0.26 0.66 eet 0.08 3275 
Wiheatetlourt ann. 0.13 0.01 0.85 0.01 1865 
Wheat bread...... 0.15 0.02 o.82 ©.O1 1865 
ROtALOCS HEINE yar 0.10 0.01 0.85 0.04 1790 
AppleSmmct mentee 0.03 0.03 0.92 0.02 1885 


1 One calorie is the amount of heat necessary to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water 4° F. or 1 kilogram of water 1° C. 


The cheapest food is that which furnishes the largest 
amount of digestible and healthful nutrients at the least 
cost. The cost of one pound of round steak is about twelve 
cents; of one pound of sirloin about fifteen cents; and of 
one pound of milk about two and one half cents. In price 
five pounds of milk is equal to one pound of round steak, 
and six pounds is equal to one pound of sirloin steak. 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bul. No. 74. 
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APPROXIMATE COST OF NUTRIENTS IN MILK AS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER FOOD MATERIALS.! 

Whole milk. Skim milk. 

Food materials. Geen Gace 

Amount.| 6 cents | Amount.| 3 cents 

per qt. per qt. 

Quarts. | Cents. | Quarts. | Cents. 

One pound of beef: 

Round furnishes protein equivalent to.......... 207, 16 207 8 
Round furnishes fuel value equivalent to....... 1s 8 2.6 8 
Shoulder clod furnishes protein equivalent to... 2.9 17 2.9 9 
Shoulder clod furnishes fuel value equivalent to. Tea 7 Ons 7 
Sirloin furnishes protein equivalent to.......... 2.4 14 2.4 7 
Sirloin furnishes fuel value equivalent to....... 1.6 10 Bw) se) 
Mutton loin furnishes protein equivalent to....... 2.0 12 2.0 6 
Mutton loin furnishes fuel value equal to......... 2.2 13 4.4 13 
Fresh, furnishes protein equivalent to.......... 2.1 13 2.1 6 
Fresh, furnishes fuel value equal to............. ait 13 4.1 12 
Salt, fat, furnishes protein equal to............. 2.3 2 03 I 
Salt, fat, furnishes fuel value equal to.......... 7) 34 THs 34 
Smoked ham furnishes protein equal to........ 2.0 12 2.0 6 
Smoked ham furnishes fuel value equal to...... 2.5 15 5.0 15 
Chicken furnishes protein equal to............... 22 13 2E2 7 
Chicken furnishes fuel value equal'to............. 0.5 3 Io 3 
Salt cod furnishes protein equal to............... 2.4 14 2.4 7 
Salt cod furnishes fuel value equal to............. 0.5 3) 1.0 3 
Oysters, “‘ solid,’’ furnish protein equal to......... 1.9 II 1.9 6 
Oysters, “‘ solid,’’ furnish fuel value equal to...... 0.4 2 0.7 2 
Wheat flour furnishes protein equal to............ ins 9/ se) a7 5 
Wheat flour furnishes fuel value equalto.......... 2.5 15 5.0 15 
Wheat bread furnishes protein equal to........... 19 8 I.4 4 
Wheat bread furnishes fuel value equal to......... I.9 II Qo II 
Beans, dried, furnish protein equal to............ 26} 20 333 10 
Beans, dried, furnish fuel value equal to.......... 2.4 14 4.8 14 
Potatoes furnish protein equal to................. 0.3 2 0.3 I 
Potatoes furnish fuel value equal to.............. 0.5 3 1.0 3 
Turnips furnish protein equal to.................. 0.2 I 0.2 I 
Turnips furnish fuel value equal to............... 0.2 I 0.4 I 


5 pounds of milk worth 12 cents have a total fuel value 


of 1625 calories. 


1 pound of round steak worth 12 cents has a total fuel 


value of 855 calories. 


1 pound of sirloin steak worth 12 cents has a total fuel 


value of 970 calories. 


4$ pounds of wheat flour worth 12 cents have a total 


fuel value of 7896 calories. 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bul. No. 74. 
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3 pounds of wheat bread worth 12 cents have a total 
fuel value of 3840 calories. 

g? pounds of potatoes worth 12 cents have a total fuel 
value of 3600 calories. 

22 pounds of beans worth 12 cents have a total fuel value 
of 3876 calories. 

The prices of the different foods mentioned above vary. 
The prices prevailing in this section of the country have 
been used in making the above comparison. 

From the above statement it will be seen that the food 
value of milk is much greater than that of beef when the 
price of each is taken into consideration. On the other 
hand, wheat bread and potatoes are foods having a high 
fuel value; but both are rather one-sided rations, as may 
be seen from the preceding table giving the nutritive 
ratio. Potatoes as an exclusive diet would be undesirable 
on account of the great quantity necessary in order to get 
the required number of calories. From the analysis of 
beans, it will be seen that they form a very narrow ration, 
but when eaten with some fatty food, they are cheap. 

Fresh, normal milk is a healthful, palatable, cheap 
and easily digested food. It is owing to this that the 
demand for milk is constantly on the increase. With the 
increased production of milk for direct consumption in 
cities, great care has been exercised, and must be, in order 
to get the milk into the market in good condition. 

“Tf the American people would eat half less meat and 
consume one half more milk, they would save about one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in money, and, in 
health, enough to make the doctors’ bills look small.” ! 

Skim milk. — The value of skim milk depends to a certain 
extent upon the method employed in separating the cream. 

1 Storrs — Conn. Bul. No. 51. 
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The method of separation affects the age of the skim milk 
and the per cent fat remaining in the skim milk. 

The shallow pan gravity system of creaming leaves 
from 0.3 per cent to o.5 per cent fat in the skim milk. This 
method requires about thirty-six hours for the cream to 
rise. During this time the temperature of the milk is 
about 60° F., and in some instances higher. These con- 
ditions, although favorable for a high per cent of fat, are 
not conducive to the best quality of skim milk, as the 
various ferments are more or less active at the above- 
mentioned temperature. 

The “‘ Cooley ” or deep setting system of creaming pro- 
duces skim milk which contains about 0.2 per cent to 0.4 
per cent fat. The cream rises in about twenty-four hours, 
and during this time it is kept at from 40° to 50° F. This 
temperature is so low that the ferments have little or no 
deleterious effect on the quality of the skim milk. 

The skim milk obtained by the water-dilution method 
of separation will not be considered in this connec- 
tion. 

Most of the dairy farmers in the central west now have 
hand separators, which do more efficient skimming than 
can be accomplished by any of the gravity systems. The 
skim milk obtained by the centrifugal method, under ideal 
conditions, does not contain more than o.t per cent butter 
fat. The machines, however, are seldom operated under 
ideal conditions, and the milk is not always skimmed under 
conditions most conducive to the complete removal of the 
fat. Tests and observations by the authors warrant the 
statement that skim milk from hand separators on the farm, 
on an average, contains about 0.2 per cent fat. This 
skim milk is fresh, and many of the impurities and germs 
have been removed in the process of separation. Fresh 
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skim milk obtained in this manner is healthful and nutri- 
tious. The average composition of centrifugal skim milk is:! 


Per cent. 
WideRe Ats < Pisteenicte ahrmicas ccd nustemsinrae aaa aia a oeea teal 90.25 
DEN Ee peers te eer) cece eee eure i hich cae CNC Cte eT See eeee ©.20 
@aseinzandallsumenty a. ct ccncmaere een eet one 3.60 
Mines SU pair acemsrevecs tonnes, Aesciai aictsap sie sae ea EA eames Gems 
PANG Ieee rete Paceer siecns iicie oc aes GRAD. Levee he ea Me nae 0.80 


Skim milk may be used profitably as a food more ex- 
tensively than it is, both in the kitchen, as an ingredient 
in cooked foods, and for direct use, as a drink. When the 
butter fat is removed, the percentage of the other milk 
components is slightly increased. The protein, sugar, 
minerals and some fat are still left. These constitute 
some of the most valuable nutrients of milk. 

In some of the older countries of Europe, skim milk is 
used daily in the kitchen. Gruels, puddings, gravies and 
soups are made by using skim milk instead of water. 
White bread dough is made from skim milk. Skim milk 
is also used very extensively as a drink in connection with 
lunches. Machines have been made and set out on the 
corners of the streets and other public places where a 
person may obtain a glass of milk by dropping a coin in 
the slot. Such machines are not at all common. When 
used, great care is necessary to keep the milk in good con- 
dition and to keep the apparatus sanitary. 

Skim milk, together with bread, furnishes a cheap, health- 
ful and nutritious lunch. It is generally assumed that an 
average-sized man doing average manual work requires 
0.28 pound of protein and enough of the other food con- 
stituents to make a total fuel value of 3500 calories per 
day.” 

1 Snyder — Dairy Chemistry. 
2U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bul. No. 74. 
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The following meal of bread and milk furnishes nearly 
one third the nutrients required by a man per day.! 


; Esti- 
Protein. | Fat. | pydrates, | matter. | value. | mated 
cost. 
“EB: Lb. Lb. Lb. | Cals. | Cents. 
(2 Lb.) 10 oz. of 
wheat bread.| 0.062 0.0062 0.33 0.0062 753 3 
Gelb») ptsot 
skim milk...} 0.040 0.0030 0.05 0.0070 175 I 
Motalls= re ae 0.102 0.0092 0.38 ©.0132 | 928 


A woman and a boy between 14 and 16 years of age 
require about 0.8 the food of a man. 

A girl 14 to 16 years old requires about 0.7 the food of 
a man. 

A child to to 13 years old requires about 0.6 the food 
of a man. 

A child 6 to g years old requires about 0.5 the food of 
a man. 

A child 3 to 5 years old requires about 0.4 the food of 
a man. 

A child under 2 years old requires about 0.3 the food of 
a man. 

Buttermilk. — Buttermilk is an important dairy by- 
product. As most of the butter is made at creameries or 
at central points the bulk of the buttermilk is produced 
at central places, where the supply is greater than the de- 
mand. Asa consequence, a large portion of it is not utilized 
at all. 

Buttermilk has, practically speaking, the same food 
value as skim milk, if during the manufacturing processes 
the buttermilk has not been adulterated. It contains 
from 0.4 to 0.8 per cent lactic acid, according to age and 
degree of ripening of the cream. This acid is produced 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bul. No. 74. 
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through fermentation. About one per cent of sugar is 
required to produce the amount of lactic acid mentioned 
above. In this change of milk sugar to lactic acid, other 
by-products are simultaneously produced. The complete- 
ness with which the milk sugar is transformed into lactic 
acid depends upon the species of germs present. Butter- 
milk then contains more acid and less sugar than skim 
milk. 

It is also claimed that the casein in buttermilk is easier 
to digest, because it exists in a more soluble form, being 
partly combined with lactic acid in the form of casein 
lactate. 

Buttermilk is used extensively as a beverage. When 
the cream has been properly ripened, the buttermilk is 
not only nutritious but it is healthful. Some physicians 
prescribe it for their patients. It is widely believed that 
it may be used successfully as a remedy for kidney trouble. 

Buttermilk is used extensively as a food for hogs and 
chickens. 

The average composition of buttermilk is: 


Per cent. 
VEN CCV CR unas pee Rao ics ich toh Reta a rar ener aire Sis Stes go. 50 
a stcie Stoo ots Ais, apace WV Bacay per Sveum Heer SEL oa ener 0.20 
Casemmvand.calloumjencr gins rates ecu areca eee Ie gp YO 
IMiullkeesu rarive etch acess atc See apostle i ashen ape ek Ee ae 
YAGI oY ene cue Scene aG: Pacietee ours Ok Ome EPA Le et reine ey a Seen cic 0.70 


Cream.— Cream is the portion of milk containing 
most of the fat. It may be separated either by gravity 
or by a centrifugal separator, and to be legal, cream may 
contain from 18 to 50 per cent fat, and even more. Market 
cream normally contains 18 to 25 per cent fat. The fuel 
value of a pint of cream is about 1425 calories, more than 
four quarts of milk. However, cream is lacking in pro- 


1 Snyder — Dairy Chemistry. 
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tein, and is chiefly valuable as a producer of heat and 
energy, and for this purpose it is not so economical as 
butter. On account of its delicious flavor and high food 
value, cream is extensively used, chiefly in connection 
with other foods. Sweet cream is perhaps relished by 
more people than is any other one food. 

The following is a fair average composition of cream 
as found on the markets of this country: ? 


Per cent 
\WHARIG Ree atti a bige By Solo Ob SU ECCI tensian Gi ARIS mores aaa 66.41 
LEE TES ding older Rolots aval anion SRGRa bint Bone accra Meas Dh: 
Casempandealbumenisecs acs esaeion sce eee. ccseeaiens oe 3.70 
IMITCES Ue als aryeecyarh rere si tistlins aries o eaiser cee eaiars tome eee ate gale 3.54 
JaNcl alist Sin GicntteG CROP EGC COICO Cie IEC ty eee 0.63 


Butter. — Butter is one of the most important sources 
of fat in our diet, one of the most palatable and easily 
digested. According to recent statistics, butter consti- 
tutes about two per cent of the total food, and furnishes 
19.7 per cent of the total fat in the average American diet. 
Its flavor depends more upon the fermentation and chemi- 
cal changes that have taken place in the cream before 
churning than upon the fat itself. However, butyrin, 
the characteristic fat of butter, imparts to good butter a 
peculiar and desirable flavor that cannot be imitated by 
any other substance. In old or highly salted butter, this 
delicate flavor is replaced by the stronger and undesirable 
flavors. 

The price of butter is not necessarily dependent upon 
its food value, but upon supply and demand, and upon 
its flavor and appearance. The best grade of butter fre- 
quently sells for 50 per cent more than the lowest grade. 

The coefficient of digestion of butter is about ninety- 
nine. This is higher than other animal fats, the latter 


1 Snyder — Dairy Chemistry. 
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being about 95 per cent digestible. Butter is made up 
of a relatively large percentage of fats having a low melt- 
ing point. Butter has a melting point of about 33° C. 
(91.4° F.), while the fats of beef and mutton melt at 40° 
to 45°C. (109° F.), higher than the body temperature of 
man. Butter-fat globules are very minute in size, and 
hence are readily emulsified, digested and absorbed. Be- 
cause of its low melting point and its physical condition, 
butter is more easily digested than other animal fats. 

As much as a quarter of a pound of butter per day has 
been consumed by an individual and found to be readily 
absorbed. It is recommended by some physicians as a 
tonic instead of cod liver oil or similar preparations. 

Composition of Butter: ! 


Per cent. 
] RET eat toc, ARSC RST REEMA At ODeSeL AINE EG onc a le plore coro, ckc 82.97 
Wiatelzvans. stereo chaeuereict ae ceiteraia ere tei) a rabeme me etakon a cite tenet cena 13.78 
IPFOLEIGSE se ciete cock yaensher set erate ET eee uate oe renee eae 0.84 
Mii kStug aries sch arse stems ore pckecp ace lchoker aves eeaete rosea 0.39 
AUSTIN. 0 2 teen save cdo Sotto eatous late nhere eis eno et sdeterems rermeareges emtarsuetatbon 0.16 
eR sg peta teaser Ya rarenayretcna ares Me Rrcy ae nertioaal Guana ennce tans) otis 1.86 


Cheddar Cheese. — Cheese is a concentrated form of 
certain constituents of milk, and hence has a high food 
value. It is a very concentrated food and gives best re- 
sults when used in combination with other and more bulky 
foods. A large number of experiments carried on by the 
Office of Experiment Stations in codperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture has shown that, when consumed even in relatively 
large amounts, cheese is very thoroughly digested and 
assimilated. The cheaper varieties of cheese usually 
contain as much food value as the higher priced kinds. 


1 Storch — Richmond’s Dairy Chemistry. 
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Nutrients may, therefore, be supplied at a less cost by using 
cheeses, such as Cottage and Cheddar (American), than 
by buying the fancy and imported varieties. 

From the standpoint of the protein content alone, 
two thirds of a pound of cheese has the same food value 
as one pound of beefsteak. The fuel value of cheese is 
nearly twice that of beef. As much as a half pound of 
cheese per day may be used in the diet without any physi- 
ological disturbances. 

Composition of Cheddar Cheese: ! 


Per cent. 
\I\Y EES) sae see cro aeeta One ROPERS IDNR CEM RISER OTe Os Rea 36.84 
1PIROVISTUOVES ote eee cic ese oe Bs caer acer. are etter wan See DBE 2 
Tea esis atep epee Ooty cyiee vot ania Gloss iee Patera ticle aie acne SS eno Seren 33.83 
JANG ay (ENC eat etre SRE RIS BERRA Memo eich ol TIRES 5.61 


Cottage Cheese. — This product of the dairy, known 
also by the names “ Dutch Cheese ” and “ Schmier Kase,”’ 
should have a more prominent place in our diet. 

Professor Snyder of the University of Minnesota fed 
several farm laborers on the following daily ration: 1.1 
pounds cottage cheese, 1.16 pounds bread, 4.12 pounds 
milk and 0.06 pound sugar. The cottage cheese supplied 
over 40 per cent of the total protein and about 28 per 
cent of the total fat of the ration. This was found to 
be a very satisfactory ration from the standpoint of 
digestibility and nutritive value. On an average, 95 per 
cent of the protein and fat and 97 per cent of the carbo- 
hydrates were digested, and go per cent of the energy was 
available to the body. These are approximately the same 
results as were secured when milk furnished the major 
portion of the nutrients. 


“Pound for pound, cottage cheese prepared with cream 
compares favorably in composition and digestibility with 


1 Van Slyke — Science and Practice of Cheese Making. 
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beef and other meats. One hundred pounds of skim milk 
and 4 pounds of cream, containing 20 per cent fat, will 
make from 15 to 16 pounds or more oi moist cottage cheese. 
At 2 cents per quart for skim milk and 35 cents per quart 
for cream, cottage cheese would cost about eleven cents 
per pound, and compares very favorably in nutritive 
value with meats at the same price per pound. Where 
skim milk can be procured at a low cost, cottage cheese 
is one of the most economical foods that can be used. The 
addition of cream to cottage cheese favorably influences 
both its nutritive value and its palatability without in- 
creasing the cost above that of average meats. Upon 
the farm, where milk is produced, cottage cheese is one 
of the cheapest foods that can be used.’”? 


The composition of cottage cheese varies greatly, de- 
pending upon the method of manufacture, the fat content 
of the milk used, and the addition of milk or cream to the 
curd. The following is considered a fair average compo- 
sition of cottage cheese as commonly made:? 


Per cent. 
\ ENG ae oct nie Reena clonic Bite ice oles Cees tiatel: Beas 
AOE Bag eral arene io outiey Raich ney acu oleate cect ae eee recaiattco 24.61 
IBroteids= Ae mrte rece cinte octane ers orhsse coe eee 32.40 
ANCA Tele see eR ya aha pa AE arcane 5.65 


1 Minnesoic Bul. No. 02. 
2 K6nig — Richmond’s Dairy Chemistry. 
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AttTHoucH milk is normally such a desirable and ex- 
cellent food, it is, like other foods, subject to various 
modifications and fermentations, depending upon the con- 
ditions under which it is produced and_ subsequently 
handled. This abnormality may be merely a slightly 
bad odor and flavor or it may be some very marked un- 
desirable characteristic of color, consistency, odor or taste. 

Again, the milk may appear and taste perfectly normal 
but at the same time contain pathogenic organisms or 
toxic properties that may prove serious and even fatal 
to the consumer. 

Milk may acquire abnormal flavors or odors in several 
ways: The cow may be slightly sick and produce milk 
with an unusual flavor. This is usually temporary. 
Highly flavored foods such as onions or turnips, when 
eaten by the cow, may impart their flavor to the milk. 
Milk absorbs any odor that it may be exposed to, such 
as zenoleum, creolin, or other strong-smelling disinfectants, 
when used in the barn too close to milking time. Flavor 
of milk may be altered after it has been drawn, by growth 
of bacteria init. The commonest change is the souring and 
curdling of the milk, due to a fermentation of the milk 
sugar. in which the latter is broken down into lactic acid. 
This is a normal fermentation and, though not desired in 
fresh milk, is not deleterious to health. 

Poisonous Milk. — When cows eat leaves of the common 
poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) the toxic properties 
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may be found in the milk. Ingestion of such milk by a 
human being may cause severe gastro-intestinal trouble. 
Leaves of the common artichoke are also said to produce 
certain toxic properties in the milk which cause abdominal 
pains and diarrhea in the consumer. In a few instances, 
milk sellers unlawfully add preservatives, such as formalin. 

Colored Milk. — Milk may have a reddish color due 
to the presence of blood in the milk, or such color may 
be caused by bacterial growth. Eating certain plants 
may affect the color of the milk. Bacillus cyanogenes 
is known to have infected dairies and caused a bluish dis- 
coloration of the milk. 

Bitter Milk.— Bitter milk occasionally may be observed 
during the late stages of lactation. It may be caused by 
the cow eating lupines, wormwood, etc., or it may be the 
result of bacterial growth. 

Stringy or Ropy Milk. — Stringy or ropy milk is caused 
by a growth of bacteria that are surrounded by a gummy 
capsule. So far as known there is nothing harmful about 
this fermentation, but milk of this kind is very distasteful 
to most people in this country. Some foreign people 
consider ropy milk a desirable beverage. In some in- 
-stances they produce this condition by introducing into 
the milk leaves of certain plants on which bacteria causing 
milk to be ropy are found. Edam cheese is nearly all made 
from milk that has undergone this or similar fermentation. 
In modern factories pure cultures of this particular fer- 
ment (Bacillus Hollandicus) are propagated. 

Colostrum.— This substance, although the natural 
product of the mammary glands, is not milk according 
to our pure food laws. We may, however, from the stand- 
point of human food call it abnormal milk. Colostrum 
is a yellow, viscid fluid of abnormal milk odor, and some- 
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what bitter taste. It is especially secreted as the first 
food for the young, and is adapted only to that purpose. 
The ingestion of such milk, especially by children, is apt 
to produce diarrhea, colic or other digestive disturbances. 
Some foreign people, however, after the first two days, 
use it for cooking purposes. 

General. — Until a few years ago little was known about 
the effects of bacteria and other germs. This very seri- 
ously interfered with the dairy industry. Major Alvord 
reports that in a period from 1815 to 1830, in an agricul- 
tural district in Mecklenburg, Germany, the disease of 
blueness in the milk lasted eight years, and that in earlier 
times, in the best agricultural districts of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, butter would become cheesy and moldy for several 
months in the summer. Such defects in dairy products 
occur at the present time, but in intelligent dairy circles 
they last only a short time, as the causes of them are 
known and remedies can be applied. 

We know now that the chief cause of these defects is 
the action of bacteria on the components of milk. Milk, 
when first drawn, contains gases and animal odors, which 
in a large measure may be eliminated by cooling and 
aérating it in a clean atmosphere immediately after it 
has been drawn. The aération causes the gases to pass 
off, and the cooling keeps the milk in good condition and 
causes fermentation to be wholly or partly checked. Cool- 
ing milk to about 50°F. and below this temperature 
checks fermentation so that the natural sweet flavor of 
the milk can be preserved without other preservatives 
for 72 hours or longer, providing all utensils, receptacles 
and surroundings are perfectly clean. If not, the milk 
will go “ off’ in flavor. Milk, kept even at a low tem- 
perature, will in time lose its palatability, owing to the 
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many forms of ferments existing in milk and to our incom- 
plete control over the fermentations. 

Generally speaking, milk properly produced and handled 
does not become abnormal. When, in special cases, 
abnormal milk is produced, it should be excluded from 
the consuming channel and measures be enforced to over- 
come the adverse conditions. 

J. H. Mohler’ describes the effect of diseased conditions 
of cows upon the hygienic qualities of the milk secreted. 
He states that any of the following-named diseases of the 
cow may seriously affect the milk, making milk from cows 
afflicted with such diseases unusable as human food: 
tuberculosis, foot and mouth disease, actinomycosis of 
the udder, anthrax, cow-pox, rabies, mammitis or garget, 
gastro-enteritis, or any condition causing a great increase 
in the leucocyte content of the milk. 


*Hygienic Laboratory, Bul. No. 56. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EXTENT AND IMPORTANCE OF THIS INDUSTRY. 


THE distribution of fresh milk to the consumer is an in- 
dustry of great economic and hygienic importance. Its 
vastness is indicated by the following statistics gathered 
by the United States Department of Agriculture: The 
American people consume annually over a billion gallons 
of milk in its natural state, the product of nearly one-third 
of the milch cows in this country. Milk is almost as neces- 
sary in cooking as flour. Few meals are served at which 
milk and cream do not form a part. The following table 
shows the daily per capita consumption of milk in 1900 
in the fifteen largest cities of the United States." 


Pints 
ING War OL KAY NR RY Gacee ce aterary = ons carob Nanya titetsn ec Mcocrarr erate .660 
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1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Div. of Statistics, Bul. 25. 
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Southern cities consume less milk per capita than do 
Northern cities. The following cities are reported to have 
a per capita consumption of about one pint of milk per 
day: Worcester, Mass.; Newton, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; Hoboken, N. J.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Sioux 
City lar 

The increase in the production of milk is indicated 
by the increase in the number of dairy cows, which accord- 
ing to United States statistics, are as follows in the United 
States: 


No. of cows. 


Lf oY LOLy aie ara RRR ON ER AE AOR CNR TEER neh Re: 10, 096, 000 
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The per capita consumption of milk is on the increase. 
As an illustration of this, let us consider the milk and cream 
supply of New York City for the past 25 years. ; 


Gallons. 
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The increase in milk consumption has been greater than 
the increase in population, indicating that the per capita 
consumption has increased.1 

Milk, unlike most foodstuffs, is consumed largely in an 
uncooked state. Because of this fact, milk, when not pro- 
duced and distributed under proper conditions, may be- 
come dangerous as a carrier of contagious diseases. This 


1 “Next to bread, milk is more extensively used as an article of diet than 
any other foodstuff.”’ — (J. H. Mohler, A. M. V. M. D.) 
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fact, in turn, is particularly important because milk is an 
important article of diet of infants, children and many 
invalids, all of whose bodies have but slight power to re- 
sist the inroads of disease germs. 

The city of New York in 1908 consumed 438,000,000 
quarts of milk, which was produced in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Maryland. Some of it traveled 
350 miles by rail to reach the city. Over 5000 wagons were 
employed in distributing it to the consumers. 

The milk supply of Philadelphia is obtained from 5473 
dairy farms located in four states. 

Because of the consumption of great quantities of milk 
from such widely scattered sources, because of the use of 
milk in the uncooked state, because of its place in the diet 
of infants and invalids, because of the ease with which it 
may be contaminated with disease-producing germs, and 
because of the fact that milk forms a favorable medium 
for bacterial growth, the city milk supply is a subject of 
great importance to the entire public. The problem of 
how to insure a sanitary milk supply for a large city is 
one of the greatest with which food and health officers 
have to deal. 

Condition of the City Milk Supply in Past Years. — The 
realization of the important réle that this subject plays 
in the public welfare has come only in recent years. In- 
vestigations into the condition of the milk supply of cities 
were seldom, if ever, made until about two decades ago. 
These first investigations showed conditions to be bad in 
many places. Later and more thorough investigations 
have brought out some very startling facts. 

Investigations in Illinois Cities. — An investigation of the 
milk supply of Chicago and other Illinois cities in 1905, 
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by J. M. Truman,! revealed a very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. Some whole districts were found supplied with 
very good milk, but other districts, especially those supplied 
chiefly by the small milk depots, received mainly poor milk. 
A very great majority of these small milk depots were 
dirty and unsanitary; many were in dark, unclean, ill- 
ventilated cellars, where the sunlight never entered. And 
in most of these places the milk was kept in cans, dipped 
into open dishes when sold, and often carried several blocks 
through dusty streets. 

In the better portions of the city, the milk was delivered 
by large dealers from wagons, and was of good quality, 
except that in some cases an undue amount of sediment 
was found in the bottles. 

The following table shows the results of an examination 
of several hundred samples of milk obtained in Tlinois 
cities: 


Number Per cent of Number Per cent of 
of samples below of samples showing 
samples. fat standard. samples. sediment. 
413 32 89 68 
05 20 232 66 
150 50 143 68 
05 9 212 88 
325 19 
Total, 1078 Average, 27.4.| Total, 676 Average, 73.5 


Milk and Infant Mortality.—City health authorities 
in the past were more disposed to inspect milk for 
preservatives than for cleanliness, yet the latter is as 
important as the former. No doubt children are occa- 
sionally injured by the indiscreet use of preservatives, 


1 Ill. Bulletin 120. 
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but the number that die from the effects of milk which 
has been contaminated with undesirable ferments is 
greater. 

The death rate of any city shows that more children die 
during July and August than at any other time of the year, 
and that a large percentage of these deaths are due to in- 
testinal troubles. In general, go per cent of the infants 
that die are artificially fed. 

Balestre and Gileta de St. Joseph, in France, showed that 
from 1892 to 1897 in every 1000 infant deaths under one 
year of age, 385 were due to gastro-intestinal diseases. 
This was the average for the whole country. The number 
of deaths from this cause in Troyes, in 1892, was 700 per 
1000. 

In 42 cities of Germany, in 1906, the average infantile 
death rate was 198 per 1000 births. Of these, 44 per cent 
were due to diarrhea. 

The relation between infant mortality and city milk 
supply is becoming generally understood among medical 
men. The high infantile death rate, especially during the 
summer months, should not, of course, be charged wholly 
to a poor milk supply. Undoubtedly this is simply one 
factor which conspires with others to cause the high in- 
fantile death rate. 

In New York City, it was early recognized by the health 
authorities that some system of regulation of the milk 
supply must be established. The first ruling established 
a standard for the composition of dairy products. In 
1902 the New York City Department of Health made a 
comprehensive investigation of the conditions surround- 
ing the production, transportation and distribution of the 
milk supply. The market milk was, as a rule, from a 
sanitary point of view, in a bad condition. 
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Epidemics Spread by Milk. — There are on record over 
500 epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet fever and diph- 
theria that were traced to the milk supply. 

One of the worst milk epidemics on record is the 
typhoid epidemic at Stamford, Conn., in 1895. Stamford 
is a town of 15,000 population and had for some months 
been comparatively free from typhoid fever. During 
the nine days following April 14, 1895, 160 cases were 
reported, and 24 noted as suspicious. 147 of the 160 
cases, and all of the suspected cases, used milk from one 
dairyman. Between April 15 and May 28, 386 cases 
living in 160 houses were reported. The dairy was closed 
April 21, and on May 6, just fifteen days after the sale 
of milk was stopped, the outbreak had practically subsided. 
Of the 386 cases, 352 (97.2 per cent) lived in houses taking 
milk from the same dairyman, 12 were known to have 
used this milk at a café supplied by him, 2 obtained it 
at a bakeshop selling the same milk, and 2 obtained it 
in other ways, making 368 cases so traced, or 95.3 per cent. 

Sources of Milk Contamination. — Similar epidemics 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria are on record, the source 
of the milk contamination being probably one of the 
following: 

1. Water supply. 

2. Hands of milker. 

3. Can, pail, cooler or other utensils. 
4. Transportation. 

5. Air and dust of stable. 

6. Bottles. 

7. Deliveryman. 

J. W. Eyre has shown by experiment that B. typhosus 
and B. diphtherie are able to proliferate in milk. Since 
the causal organism of scarlet fever has not been isolated, 
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it is not known whether it may or may not multiply in 
milk. 

Bovine Tuberculosis. — Investigations have shown that 
tuberculosis of the bovine type is common in children. The 
infection may be caused by the ingestion of meat from 
tubercular animals; it may be caused by inhaling infected 
air; and in all probability it may be caused by drinking 
milk from tuberculous cows. Indeed, when we consider 
that meat is usually cooked before being eaten, while milk 
is used raw, and that children consume a relatively small 
amount of meat and a very large quantity of milk, we 
cannot but conclude that milk is the main food that dis- 
seminates this disease among children. 

In milk examined for the presence of tubercle bacilli, 
an average of 5 per cent of all samples examined in various 
cities in this country contained tubercle organisms viru- 
lent for guinea pigs. In many places the percentage was 
much higher. In Philadelphia, 14.6 per cent of the samples 
of milk examined were tuberculous. Hess found 16 per 
cent of the milk supply of New York City to contain viru- 
lent tubercle bacilli. 

Butter and cheese are of much less importance in this 
respect, but it has been shown by Mohler, Washburn, 
Rogers and Doane, that tubercle bacilli retain their viru- 
lence for six months in butter, and for eight months in 
cheese. 

Parke of New York City has found bovine tubercle 
bacilli in 26 per cent of the cases of tuberculosis in children 
under 5 years of age. 

Of the fatal cases of tuberculosis among children inves- 
tigated by the German and British tuberculosis commis- 
sions, about one-third was found to be due to the bovine 
type of bacillus. 
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The lowest estimate made by the best authorities is that 
from 2400 to 3200 deaths are caused annually in this coun- 
try, principally among children, by bovine tubercle bacilli. 
Most authorities to-day believe this estimate to be too low. 
Von Behring believes that tubercular cows’ milk fed to 
infants is the chief cause of tuberculosis in man. 


CHARTER. V- 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MILK SUPPLY. 


WHEN health authorities and the public in general 
came to realize the close relationship between the milk 
supply and public health, many plans were suggested for 
improving the sanitary conditions of the product. 

The inspection and regulation of other food products 
were provided for many years before any attention was 
given to milk. 

Inspection of Dairy Farms and of Milk. — Probably 
the first legislation that pertained to the sale of milk was 
that enacted in the city of Washington in 1863. As early 
as 1873, the food inspectors of that city recognized the 
importance of the inspection of milk not only in the market 
but at the place of production. This latter point was 
not emphasized by sanitarians until about twenty years 
later. The Washington milk law of 1895 was one of the 
first to provide for a proper inspection and regulation of 
the milk supply. This law proposed to begin the milk 
inspection at the cow and to follow the product as it 
passed through the hands of the transportation company, 
the wholesaler and the retailer, to the ultimate consumer. 

This law made it the duty of the health officer of the 
District of Columbia to enforce regulations to secure 
proper water supply, drainage, ventilation, air space, 
floor space, cleaning of all dairies and dairy farms within 
the District, and the isolation of diseased cattle. No 
milk could be sold in the District except that coming from 
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inspected farms, and, although the District authorities 
could not legally go beyond their territorial limits to 
inspect cows or farms, they could refuse to admit milk 
from farms not inspected. Dairy farmers wishing to 
market their product in the District asked to have the 
agents of the health authorities inspect their dairies for 
them. 

Cost of Inspection. Many cities now have laws pro- 
viding for the inspection of dairy farms and of milk from 
the time it leaves the cow until it reaches the consumer. 
The city of Washington spends for this purpose $20,000 
annually. The Milk Commissioner of Philadelphia esti- 
mated that it would cost nearly $100,000 to inspect all 
dairy farms that contributed the 146,000,000 quarts of 
milk consumed during the year 1910. The cost of this 
inspection amounts to about 0.07 of a cent per quart. 

Geo. M. Whitaker,! in calculating the extra cost of 
producing clean milk, finds that, in order to increase the 
score of a dairy farm about forty-two points to seventy 
points, in a 15-cow dairy, an added expense is incurred of 
5 cents per cow per day for labor. When new or additional 
equipments are needed, the cost is still greater. Assuming 
that the cows produce from 4000 to 12,000 pounds of milk 
per year each, the added expense for labor would be about 
one-half cent to one cent per quart. For the extreme cases 
requiring new equipment, the expense would be still greater. 

Fear that the price of milk would be advanced has kept 
many a city council from passing an ordinance requiring 
adequate milk inspection, and it has also prevented health 
commissioners from enforcing such ordinances. But such 
an attitude is manifestly wrong. Even though it may cost 
a little more to produce clean milk than impure milk, the 
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increased cost is very slight, and, as sanitary milk is one of 
the cheapest and best foods we have, there should be no 
objection to a slight increase in price, if it be accompanied 
by an improvement in the quality. The cause of impure 
and unhygienic milk is not so much a lack of expensive 
equipment, as it is a lack of clean methods, and the presence 
of unhealthy cows. 

The Score Card.—The inspection of dairy farms and 
dairies necessitated the adoption of a score card to insure 
uniformity of reports from various inspectors. The Of- 
ficial Dairy Instructors’ Association has introduced such 
a score card, that has been adopted by the Dairy Division 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and is 
being used at the present time, sometimes in a modified 
form, in more than 60 of the larger cities of the country 
and in many smaller ones. The latest form of this score 
card is as follows: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Dairy DIvIsION. 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF DAIRIES: 


DAIRY SCORE CARD. 


Adopted by the Official Dairy Instructors’ Association. (Subject to revi- 
sion at future meetings.) 


Gallonsiofmulkjproducedidailys sasaeaeereeee ere ec ae eee 
Broductusmetailed sbyaproducer inmerise ye aan creer eerie 
Soldvatiwholesale tom... «aie oa Gad Soc gen ae eeineiem = eect eee 
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Inspector. 
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Healthier meth tre eoericets 
Apparently 
health 
If tested with tuber- 
culin once a year and 
no tuberculosis is 
found, or if tested 
once in six months 
and all reacting ani- 
mals removed 
(If tested only once 
a year and reacting 
animals found and re- 


Bed din gieunoccrrevarar ne I 
Temperature of stable.1 
Food (clean and whole- 
SOME) ues ecu els 
Water par rtctches crt Scepter 
Clean and fresh.. ait 
Convenient and abun- 
Gantwnea ee crones I 


Stables. 


Location of stable......... 
Well drained.......... I 
Free from contaminat- 

ing surroundings..... I 

Construction of stable..... 

Tight, sound floor and 
proper gutter........ 

Smooth, tight ae 
and ceiling ret cone I 


Proper stall, tie, and 
_ FRANC omanowenns Ss I 
Light: Four sq. ft. of 


glass per cow.......... 
(Three sq. ft., 3; 2 sq. 
ft., 2; 1 sq.it.. 1; De- 
duct for uneven dis- 
tribution.) 
Ventilation: Automatic 
GY SCCM re crole ckore in ikenete ts 
(Adjustable windows, 


te 
Cubic feet of space for 
cow: 500 to 1000 feet.... 
(Less than 500 feet, 2; 
less than 4oo feet, I; 
less than 300 feet, 0; 
over Io0o feet, 0.) 


DETAILED SCORE. 


Score. 


Allowed. 


Methods. 

Cows. 
Cleanliness of cows....... 
Stables. 
Cleanliness of stables. .... 

GOT ar ire aa nants. 2 
Walls) styecks aceteenn: I 


Ceilings and ledges. . .1 
Mangers and pestitionst 
Waindowseneeerere rar 


ly hool ss iege reich orice een nra 
Barnyard clean and well 
rained ert nse er 
Removal of manure 
daily to field or 
DLOPEL Pita ene ee 
(To oe feet from stable, 
ie 
Milk Room. 


Cleanliness of milk room. . 


Utensils and Milking. 


Care and cleanliness of 
ubensilsAemane escent 
Thoroughly 
and sterilized in live 
steam for 30 min- 


MEGS Ferdetesieceitiete leis ate 5 
(Thoroughly washed 
and placed over 


steam jet, 4; thor- 
oughly washed and 
scalded with boiling 
water, 3; thoroughly 
washed, not scalded, 
2") 

Inverted in pure air...3 

Cleanliness of milking.... 

Clean, dry hands...... 3 


Udder washed and 
(uiddersclesnedaith 
moist cloth, 4; 


cleaned with dry 
cloth at least 15 min- 
ue before milking, 
ne 
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Score. 


Per- 
fect. 


Allowed. 
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DETAILED SCORE. (Continued) 
Score. Score. 
Equipment. Methods. 
Per- Per- 
feat Allowed. feck Allowed. 
Utensils. Handling the Milk. | 
Construction and  con- Cleanliness of attendants. . D542 eee 
dition of utensils....... cat | eee ee Milk removed immedi- 
Water for cleaning... ..... TH WP cesatacteeke ately from stable..... Ze isd een 
(Clean, convenient, and Prompt cooling. (Cooled 
abundant.) immediately after 
Small-top milking pail..... BO iltayacareiatte hes milking each cow).... YB ASS COC 
Facilities for hot water Efficient cooling; below 
Onisteamn Ree eer i Ben lea ieee Om Here eed ere Shs ae 
(Should be in milk (Glestors5c 440 50e to 
house, not in kitchen) 60°, 2. 
Mulkycooler se. een ee eee TCP || aeiy aa Storage; below 50° F..... 3 tl eotecaeetee 
Clean milking suits........ thay linea ccc: (5t° to 55°, 2; 56° to 
60°, I.) 
Milk Room. Transportation; iced in 
Location of milk room.....| 2 SithaewaaNen ge aneoakaos So feveeeeeee 
Free from contaminat- (For jacket or wet 
ing surroundings.....1 blanket allow 2; dry 
Gonvenient---ueo soe. it blanket or covered 
Construction. of milk wagon, I.) 
TOOMUNE Ace ee OF) NS ae ee 
Floor, walls, and ceil- 
ANG pce eee 
Light, ventilation, 
SCEens fen sae ee if 
Motal tectadm se cee AO; Tl Aap tere ces. Totalt aaaeit ape ele $0:7 loo Beer 
Score for equipment plus Score for methods —— equals FINAL 


SCORE. 


Nore 1.—If any filthy condition is found, particularly dirty utensils, 
the total score shall be limited to 4o. 
Nore 2.—If the water is exposed to dangerous contamination or there 
is evidence of the presence of a dangerous disease in animals or attendants, 


the score shall be o. 
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Advantages of Score Card Inspection.—The score card 
system of inspection is found to have the following good 
points: 

1. It gives the health officer a concise, exact report, in 
a convenient form, of all dairies marketing milk in a given 
district. 

2. The score may be used as a basis for issuing licenses. 
Dairies scoring below 50 or 60 points are in some cities 
barred from selling milk until the necessary improvements 
are made to bring their score up to standard. 

3. The health commissioner or person in charge may use 
the score card as a check on the inspectors, as these cards 
indicate exactly where each inspector has been each day 
and how much he has accomplished. 

4. One of the greatest advantages of this method, if 
properly used, is the possibility of bringing about improve- 
ments in the dairies by means of the publication of all 
scores. When the attention of the public is called to the 
relative scores of the various dairymen, the man with the 
low score suffers a loss of trade, while there is a big demand 
for the product of the high-scoring man. Publicity incites 
competition and is a great stimulus to the improvement 
of conditions. 

5. The card tells the inspector exactly what to look 
for, so that it is practically impossible for him to overlook 
any important point. 

6. This system is generally well received by the dairy- 
men, because it is thorough, easily understood, and abso- 
lutely fair. 

7. It enables inexperienced inspectors to do efficient 
work, because of the detailed explanations on the card. 

8. It educates the producer, points out his failings, and 
instructs him how to improve his conditions. 
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g. It develops better business methods on the farm, and 
usually leads to greater profits. 

to. The milk dealer is enabled to discriminate between 
producers, to locate the better dairies, and thus to secure 
a higher grade of milk. 

Results of Score-card Inspections. A report of the 
Richmond, Va., board of health, October, 1907, shows 
the improvement in dairies during six months following the 
adoption of the score-card system. 


First score. Last score. Points gained. ghar” 
AVETASC Sa ars. 33-4 56.8 23.4 76.8 


The following extract from the Thirteenth Report of the 
Board of Health of Montclair, N. J., shows a marked im- 
provement in dairy conditions due to the use of the score 
card: 


1906. 1907. 


Scores. = 
Number of | Percentage of | Number of |} Percentage of 
dairies. total. dairies. total. 


IBelownsOmsnnecvate ae 6 TanOs ° fe) 
Between 7o and too.... 35 76.09 45 90 


Many large dealers either require in their contracts with 
the producer that his score be up to a certain standard, or 
they pay a reduced price for milk from low-scoring dairies 
and a premium for milk from high-scoring dairies. 

This is true in Geneva, N. Y., where the city authorities 
have carried on a publicity campaign, and have used their 
influence to induce the milk dealers to buy from the pro- 
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ducer on the basis of the score placed upon the dairy by the 
city inspector. At the beginning of this campaign, condi- 
tions were about the same as are found in many small 
cities, and the improvement from time to time may be 
noted in the following table: 


Percentage of dairies. 


Excellent. Good. Medium. Poor. 
IS efenbavabbaves cose Gems pos MIR AEE ° ; 5.0 Bio Sats 
BridlorhinStryeatasncs eee ser 2.9 » 58.9 38.2 ° 
Bnd ofsecond years... =... - 8.6 82.8 8.6 ° 
Bndlortiimdiycateanss asst 12.8 i 74.4 12.8 fo) 
rst quarter of fourth year.... 12.8 +872 ° fe) 


Inspection of City Milk Plants.—In the larger cities there 
is, in most instances, a middle man between the producer 
and the consumer. At the place of business of this middle 
man, the milk may simply be cooled and loaded into wagons 
for distribution, or it may be clarified, pasteurized and 
standardized; it may be a small place with but little equip- 
ment or it may be a huge building containing much ex- 
pensive apparatus. In either case, there is necessity for 
supervision by the board of health, and the following 
score card has been devised for this purpose by the Dairy 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture: 
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SANITARY INSPECTION 


OF CITY MILK PLANTS. 


Score. Score. 
Equipment. Methods. 
Per- Per- 
fect. Allowed. feats Allowed. 
Plant: Plant: 
Mocationaasreeerenee TBA lorcet atestee Ns Cleanliness: .8....... 05 |e eee 
Convenience..... 6 OOTerxssrsereet 6 
Surroundings. ...12 Wialls\e sceiecen 4 
Arrangements........ Ch Oe ae Soe eres Geningse ss ssoa- I 
Proper rooms.... 3 OOLS Rae eerste it 
Convenience..... 4 Windows....... I 
Constructions......... Oe emote aeeuti Good order..... I 
Neti eos ge Ps oe 5 Free from odors 1 
Walls 3 Machinery and utensils: 
Ceilingseeneeeee I Gleanlinessmema. seas: 250: |ciwice ene 
Weigh tits sees ants THE ee esse Milk: 
Ventilation........... ITM Pevsner ieiang lito eee 25) ||cnicaeee eee 
Screenserccceecnne ese dull -aoWeaae aces (Clarifying, pas- 
Machinery and uten- teurizing, cool- 
SiGe acces ee eae POM [ats Meee ae ing, bottling). 
Kindand quality, 7 Storage, eae ae 20" Seer 
(Steam or hot 45° F. or below. ..20 
water bottle Adc BatOrson beens 
and can wash- Sel OSs Iosana vale 
er, bottling 
machine, dry- 
ing tacks, 
crates, sinks, 
pasteurizer, 
cold storage. ) 
Condition....... 7 
Arrangement.... 6 
Water for cleaning.... DONE Ae ccordoeyncite 
Wagons: WA EOnS sana ieres oe al ARE a vero c 
Construction, con- Cleanliness. ...... 
Gitioneracesenes 4 Protection of prod- 
Salesroomilnrec. seas TG | eee eet: UGE nes 
WOCALIONE eee 4 Salesroom: 
Construction.... 4 @leanliness.<...... 5. ON erevvae ements 
Equipment...... 3 
TOON Pen ad eevee oe TOO |i: terete 
Additional Deductions. Additional Deductions. 
For exceptionally bad For exceptionally bad 
conditions: conditions: 
jLotalededictionssss engi lteeeeee coors Motalidediuctions.-||- == sel eae 
Netitotalinct castes eees. INet totallencee sca. 
Score for methods..... ——; multiplied by 2......... 
Score for equipment ...———; multiplied by 1......... 
‘otal tosberdividedsbyaayerrmeriee ieee tana era 


Final Score 


CHO) Cee) 0 


OO) OL ONDE ORO OO Out) eo UrOrO OPO 
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Milk and Cream Contests.—Another method of arous- 
ing competition and inciting dealers to deliver the best 
quality, is the holding of milk and cream contests. These 
contests are usually given great publicity. Hence they 
form excellent advertisements for the dairymen participat- 
ing, and particularly profitable advertisements for those 
who make a good showing in the contest. 

The first milk and cream contest in this country was held 
at the National Dairy Show in 1906, under the supervision 
of the Dairy Division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The object of the contest was, first, educa- 
tional; second, to determine the possibilities of long-dis- 
tance shipments and long holdings of milk produced under 
sanitary conditions and kept cold; third, to test the ef- 
ficiency and practicability of a score card for this class of 
dairy products. Milk was sent to this contest from thir- 
teen different states, and it was here demonstrated that 
clean milk, held at a low temperature, can be shipped a 
thousand miles and be kept sweet for a period of over five 
weeks. 

Since that time, states and cities have employed the milk 
and cream contest with very gratifying results. 

The score card used is as follows: 


SCORE CARD FOR MARKET MILK. 


LAND SLOP «oye ass\oie oietaiel« 2 lsiehelsiei civ Os x(a (a.s siptoeare ewe 
PANU ESS vaaess rel ers ala Ainelstei hele ae st bis Seat oe NG 
NUMERAL SCORE. 
Flavor, | Composition, Bacteria, | Acidity, | Sle ewe | Perfect score, 
40. 25. 20. contents, 10. | 100. 


| | | Judge’s score. 
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DESCRIPTIVE SCORE. 


she : «4: Package and 
Flavor. Composition. Bacteria. Acidity. eontentas 
Bxcellentaesmcacriccecient Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. 
ood maces 
pea Tai a ee a Fat, — per — per : 
a Pabnn stresses mente otal acne nae Foreign matter. 
Plates A issnctrseresee iereta| eke sieonsioin cares Inet, \iscocacooons Metal parts. 
Bitter je facts ecamieeis Solids, not 
Weed Se tcosacvie vee fats, = DET Albee awe at eiertelicinelsba ae sears Unattractive. 
Garlic sea es icine cent. 
Silagensee ee oe aa 
Manitinebeesnsrccrocteeces 
Smothered s. jace-es = 
Othertaimtsn-aeeceeeee 


DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING 


Flavor. 
Tf rich, sweet, clean, and pleasant flavor and odor, score perfect (40). 
Deduct for objectionable flavors and odors according to conditions found. 
If 3.25 per cent fat or above and 8.5 per cent solids not fat or above, 
score perfect (25). Deduct 1 point for each one-fourth per cent fat below 
3.25 and 1 point for each one-fourth per cent solids not fat below 8.5. 


Bacteria. 
Less than 10,000 per cubic centimeter....... (perfect)...... 20 
Over 10,000 and less than 25,000 per cubic centimeter....... 19 
Over 25,000 and less than 50,000 per cubic centimeter....... 18 
Over 50,000 and less than 75,000 per cubic centimeter....... 17 
Over 75,000 and less than 100,000 per cubic centimeter...... 16 


Deduct 1 point for each 25,000 above 100,000 
When an unusually large number of liquefying bacteria are present, 
further deduction should be made according to conditions found. 


Acidity. 
If 0.2 per cent or below, score perfect (5). Deduct 1 point for each 0.01 
per cent above o.2 per cent. (If Mann’s test is used, discontinue adding 
indicator on first appearance of a pink color.) 


Appearance of Package and Contents. 
If a package is clean, free from metal parts, and no foreign matter can 
be detected in the contents, score perfect (10). Make deductions accord- 
ing to conditions found. 
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Such contests greatly improve the milk supply if the 
consumer is interested in the project and is willing to pay 
a slightly higher price for milk of good quality than for 
that of poor quality. 

Number of Inspections Made in New York City. — Dur- 
ing the year 1908, there were inspected and rated on a score 
card, 41,937 dairy farms that sell milk in New York City. 
Inspectors within the city examined 101,049 specimens 
of milk, and took 6268 samples for chemical analysis, 
and about the same number for bacteriological examina- 
tion. 26,500 quarts of milk were destroyed for being 
above 50° F., and the total milk destroyed by inspectors 
for all reasons was 43,140 quarts. 

Limitations of General Inspection. — Whenever a sys- 
tem of inspection is properly carried out, many improve- 
ments may be noted in the sanitary condition of farms, 
dairies, and depots. However, in spite of the continuous 
and thorough inspection in New York City, 16 per cent 
of the samples analyzed were found to be below standard, 
and 25 per cent of the samples examined bacteriologically 
contained over 1,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 
The dairy farms inspected and scored in New York City 
in 1908 showed the following condition: 

2,179 dairies scored between 76 and too. 
24,130 dairies scored between 51 and 75. 
15,628 dairies scored below 50. 

Average score — 57. 

A similar inspection and scoring, in New York City, of 
creameries, or places where milk is handled, revealed a 
somewhat better condition. 

613 creameries scored between 76 and 100. 
671 creameries scored between 51 and 75. 
162 creameries scored below 50. 

Average score — 71. 
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It is evident from these figures that there is still room 
for improvement. However, although the object of city 
milk inspection is to improve the general sanitary con- 
dition of the milk supply, this general inspection does not 
aim, nor is it in itself sufficiently thorough, to insure a 
product absolutely pure and sanitary and safe for invalid 
or infant feeding. The good will and codperation between 
health officers and dairymen for the mutual good of all is 
essential. 

Classes of Milk. — The general milk supply of many 
cities is divided into classes according to certain standards, 
such as the degree of sanitation observed in the production 
and handling of the milk, the treatment of milk before 
delivering (pasteurization), or the amount of supervision 
by health authorities. 

All milk in New York City must be sold under the follow- 
ing grades or designations in accordance with the regula- 
tions adopted by the Board of Health: 


Milk. — This term shall be applied to cows’ milk which 
conforms to the requirements of the Sanitary Code and 
which does not meet the requirements of milk sold under 
other grades or designations herein provided for. 

Selected Milk. — The minimum requirements are as 
follows: 

1. Only such cows shall be admitted to the herd as 
are free from all diseases of the udder, and from clinically 
manifest tuberculosis. 

2. That all the cows be examined clinically each year 
by a veterinarian of the Department of Health; all cows 
with any disease of the udder, or with clinically manifest 
tuberculosis, to be excluded from the herd and farm. It 
shall be unlawful to sell or use the milk from such cows 
for food purposes. 

3. That the milk shall never contain more than 60,000 
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germs per cubic centimeter in winter, nor more than 
100,000 germs per cubic centimeter in summer. 

4. That such milk be delivered to the consumer only 
in sealed bottles, which shall have been filled at the dairy 
or creamery, and shall be labeled with the date of the earli- 
est milking whose milk forms part of the contents of the 
bottle. 

5. That such milk be delivered to the consumer within 
thirty-six hours after milking. 

Inspected Milk.— Which milk produced under the 
supervision of a Milk Commission appointed by the Med- 
ical Society of the County of New York or by the Medical 
Society of the County of Kings, or under certificates 
for “‘ Inspected Milk,” issued by said Commission. No 
milk, however, shall be held, kept, offered for sale or sold 
and delivered as inspected milk in the City of New York 
which is produced under requirements less than those of 
the said Board of Selected Milk. 

Guaranteed Milk. — The minimum requirements are as 
follows: 


1. That only such cows be admitted to the herd as have 
not re-acted to a diagnostic injection of tuberculin. 

2. That all such cows be tested annually with tuberculin, 
and all re-acting animals be excluded from the herd. 

3. That the milk shall not contain more than 30,000 
germs per cubic centimeter when delivered to the consumer. 

4. That the milk be delivered to the consumer only in 
sealed bottles which shall have been filled at the dairy, 
and shall bear a label giving the name of the dairy, and the 
date of the earliest milking at which the milk forming part 
of the contents was drawn. 

5. That such milk be delivered to the consumer within 
thirty-six hours. 

Certified Milk.— Which is milk certified by the Milk 
Commission appointed by the Medical Society of the 
County of New York or the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings as being produced under the supervision and in 
conformity with the requirements of that Commission 
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as laid down for Certified Milk. No milk, however, shall 
be held, kept, offered for sale or sold and delivered as 
Certified Milk in the City of New York which is produced 
under requirements less than those of the said Board for 
Guaranteed Milk. 

Pasteurized Milk: — 

1. Pasteurization of milk must be carried out under a 
permit therefor issued by the Board of Health, in addition 
to the usual permit for milk required by Section 56 of the 
Sanitary Code. 

2. The milk after pasteurization must be at once cooled 
and placed in sterilized containers, and the containers 
sealed. 

3. All containers in which pasteurized milk is delivered 
to the consumer shall be plainly labeled “ pasteurized.” 
The labels must also bear the date and hour when the 
pasteurization was completed, the degree of the heat, 
and the length of time exposed to the heat, and the name 
of the dealer. 

4. Pasteurized milk must be delivered to the consumer 
within twenty-four hours of the pasteurization. 

5. No milk shall be pasteurized a second time. 

6. No milk which contains an excessive number of 
bacteria shall be pasteurized. 


The classification of market milk into the following 
three grades is suggested by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agriculture. A fourth 
grade is added by the authors. 

1. Certified Milk. 
2. Inspected Milk. 
3. Pasteurized Milk. 
4. Modified Milk. 


The use of these terms is recommended to be limited 


to the following: 
Certified milk is the product of dairies that are subject 
to periodic inspection by a medical milk commission, 
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the products of such dairies being subject to frequent 
chemical and bacteriological examination. The cows, 
barns, milk house, utensils and milkers must come up to 
a very high standard of sanitation. The manner of hand- 
ling the milk, its chemical composition and bacterial con- 
tent are carefully prescribed. It is certified, by an author- 
ized officer, to be absolutely pure and sanitary. 

Inspected milk is produced and handled under condi- 
tions similar to those under which certified milk is pro- 
duced and handled, but to not quite so higM a degree of 
perfection, and the product is not certified to by a milk 
commission, or an authorized health officer. 

Pasteurized milk, though clean and fresh, is of less 
known origin, and is subjected to heating to a temperature 
of 150° F. for 20 minutes, or 160° F. for 1o minutes, and 
immediately cooled to a temperature not exceeding 50° F. 

Modified milk is sanitary milk, the composition of 
which is modified to conform with the food requirements 
of persons unable to use milk in its natural state. Such 
modification should be done under supervision of, or by 
prescription of, a physician or milk expert. 

Results of the Improvement of Milk Supply. — The 
chief purpose of our present-day extensive milk inspection 
and the establishment of various grades of milk is to supply 
a sanitary cheap food and to save lives. The success 
of such inspections must then be measured by their effi- 
ciency in accomplishing these ends. 

The milk-inspection service has lessened the danger of 
severe epidemics of contagious diseases due to milk in- 
fection. The most important and extensive service ex- 
pected of milk inspection is to diminish the mortality 
from diarrheal diseases of children under two years of 
age. In Washington, D. C., the death rate from diarrhea 
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and enteritis among infants during the fiscal year following 
the enactment of the milk-inspection law in 1895, was 
168 per 100,000 of population. The next year it fell to 151; 
the third year to 136; and the fourth year to 110. dn 
1903 1t Was QI; IN 1905, 104; in 1900, 97. 

Infants’ Milk Depots in New York. — The improve- 
ment of milk supply by pasteurization is demonstrated 
by the reports of the Nathan Straus depots and the orphan 
asylum on Randa!l’s Island, New York City. 

In 1893, Nathan Straus established a. depot for the dis- 
pensing of pasteurized milk for infant feeding. In this 
year 34,400 bottles of milk were dispensed; in 1906, 17 
Straus stations dispensed 3,142,253 bottles and 1,078,405 
glasses of pasteurized milk. 

Just prior to the beginning of this work by Straus, the 
death rate of children under 5 years of age in New York 
City was 96.2 out of every 1000. In 1906 the death rate 
had fallen to 55 per 1000, due, in a large measure, ‘to the 
improvement of the milk supply by pasteurization. 

At the rate of mortality of 1892, there would have been 
27,169 deaths of children under 5 years of age in 1906, 
instead of the 15,534 that actually occurred. A general 
milk inspection was in operation at this time, and no doubt 
had some part in reducing the death rate. There were 
other agencies at work which contributed toward accom- 
plishing the same results, such as the campaign of fresh 
air for children, use of diphtheria antitoxin, improved tene- 
ment houses, etc. 

The efficiency of pasteurization under commercial con- 
ditions is indicated in the following data collected in Chi- 
cago in 1909. A bacterial examination of 829 samples 
of milk during seven weeks ending September, 19009, 
showed that the unpasteurized milk contained 5,547,502 
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bacteria per cubic centimeter and the pasteurized 944,465. 
It is probable that practically all bacteria in the vege- 
tative condition (this includes all pathogenic organisms) 
were destroyed. 

At the present time the Bureau of Municipal Research 
has charge of the pure-milk crusade, and the lowering of 
the infant death rate in New York City. During some 
of the hot weeks of the summer of torr the Bureau had 
about 5000 babies under its direct care. 

Seventy-five milk depots form the centers from which 
this extensive work is carried on. At the depots are 250 
trained nurses who distribute sanitary milk, prescribe for 
babies and advise and teach mothers how to feed and 
care for their children. Physicians are in attendance at 
the depots at certain hours during the day to attend to 
the more serious cases. 146 visiting nurses go to the 
houses where there are young children, and teach the 
mothers home sanitation, and influence them to procure 
from the depot whatever milk may be necessary for the 
children. 

It is here demonstrated that the distribution of clean 
milk combined with the education of mothers is one of 
the most economical and efficient methods of reducing 
infant mortality. 

Milk Depots in Other Cities. — The first definite im- 
provements in any milk supply were made by a few insti- 
tutions that prepared and dispensed a sanitary product 
for infant feeding. Probably the first of these institu- 
tions in this country was the Eastern Dispensary of New 
York City, which, in 1889, dispensed sanitary milk for 
infant feeding. 

Since that time, about three hundred infants’ milk 
depots, as they have come to be known, have been opened 
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in some thirty cities in this country. Many of these are 
supported by private philanthropy, others by a city board 
of health or board of charities. In all cases they are 
under the supervision of persons qualified to attend to 
the bacterial, chemical and sanitary condition of the 
milk. The milk of various depots is certified, pasteurized 
or modified, and in several cases two of these classes of 
milk are supplied from the same depot. The milk is 
commonly put up in bottles containing but one feeding, 
which bottles are so designed that they cannot stand on 
end and, therefore, cannot be left standing open. Milk 
of widely different formulas is put up at these depots; 
the following is taken as an example: 
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The infants, in the care of New York City authorities 
were fed on milk from carefully selected herds. The 
death rate among these infants, for the years 1895 to 1897 
inclusive, was 41.8 per cent. Early in 1898, a pasteurizing 
plant was installed. No other change in hygiene or diet 
was made, but the death rate dropped to 19.8 in 1898 
and averaged 21.75 for the succeeding six years. 

Investigations of the cause of the high death rate among 
infants and young children have revealed, in numerous 
instances, that the number of deaths among children 
bears a direct relation to the quality of the milk consumed. 
Money spent to improve the milk supply buys and saves 
the lives of many infants. It is cheaper for even the 
poorest people to pay a higher price for a high-grade milk 
than to buy an unsanitary product for a cent or two less 
per quart. 


CHAPTERS Vi: 
CERTIFIED MILK. 


INVESTIGATIONS show that market milk is improved by 
general inspection, and that, by grading or classifying, 
some milk of very high quality can be brought upon the 
market. Fora general supply of milk to be used by healthy 
adults or in cooking, the problem is not so great, because 
probably no great harm will come from the use of 


— 
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Fic. 1. — Interior view of South Dakota State College dairy barn, showing 
clean cows in a clean, well-ventilated and comfortable place. 


ordinary market milk produced in compliance with our 
present laws and regulations. But for invalid or infant 
feeding, a much better quality is necessary. 

Origin of the Term ‘“ Certified Milk.’? — This term, 
so far as known, was coined by Dr. Henry L. Coit of 
Newark, N. J., who was perhaps the foremost man in the 
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originating and establishing of the first milk commission. 
The term was registered in the United States Patent 
Office to protect it from being degraded by dairymen not 
producing milk under supervision of a medical commission. 
Some states have passed laws limiting the use of this term 
to milk of sufficiently high quality to come up to Dr. Coit’s 
standard for certified milk. 

Certified milk is sanitary milk produced under the 
strict supervision and according to rules of some health 
authorities. The herd producing the milk is examined as 
to its healthfulness at intervals. The sanitary condition 
of barn and all surroundings, bacterial content and age 
of milk are carefully watched. If these conditions come 
up to the standard the owner of the place receives a cer- 
tificate showing that he is authorized to sell his milk as 
certified milk. 

Certified milk has all the qualifications of a perfectly 
sanitary and hygienic food but the price is so high as to 
be almost prohibitory for the mass of common people. 
The only alternative seems to be pasteurized milk. This 
can be supplied at a reasonable cost and, if properly pasteur- 
ized, will be practically as sanitary and hygienic as certified 
milk. However, it is very necessary that the pasteuriza- 
tion be properly done, and to insure this all pasteurizing 
plants should be carefully and frequently inspected by 
competent authorities. 

The quantity of certified milk produced in this country 
is less than one per cent of the total amount of market 
milk annually consumed. Nevertheless, this product is 
of very great value in feeding infants and invalids; it 
has aided in reducing the death rate among children and 
has had an indirect beneficial influence upon the general 
milk supply. 
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The First Medical Milk Commission. — In the year 1890 
the Medical Society of New Jersey started a movement to 
effect an improvement in the milk supply, which resulted 
in the formation of ‘The Medical Milk Commission of 
Essex County, New Jersey.” Since that time many others 
have been formed in various cities upon a similar plan. 

Milk Commissions. — A milk commission usually con- 
sists of from 5 to 12 men, as a rule physicians, but some- 
times including business men who are interested in the 
welfare of the city. This board serves without pay; but 
the chemist, bacteriologist and veterinarian, who do the 
inspecting, commonly receive a fee. The first commission 
and several of the later ones formed contracts with the 
producers, wherein were exact specifications for all the 
details of the dairy and its management. However, most 
of the present-day commissions simply fix the required 
standard and leave the details of the work to the dairy- 
men’s judgment. The conditions surrounding the pro- 
duction and handling of the milk are necessarily about as 
good as the commission could demand, or it would not be 
possible to keep the milk up to the high standard required. 

Requirements of the Milk Commission of New York 
City. — In New York City no contract is made with the 
dairymen, but a circular is sent them giving information 
concerning the production, standards and general re- 
quirements of certified milk. This circular reads as 
follows: 


The commission has fixed upon a maximum of 30,000 
germs of all kinds per cubic centimeter of milk, which 
must not be exceeded to obtain the endorsement of the 
commission. This standard must be attained solely by 
measures directed toward scrupulous cleanliness, proper 
cooling, and prompt delivery. 
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The milk certified by the commission must contain not 
less than 4 per cent of butter fat on the average, and have 
all other characteristics of pure, wholesome milk. 

Milk must not be sold as certified more than twenty-four 
hours after its arrival in New York City. 

Dealers. In order that dealers, who incur the expense 
and take the precautions necessary to furnish a truly clean 
and wholesome milk, may have some suitable means of 
bringing these facts before the public, the commission 
offers them the right to use caps on their milk jars stamped 
with the words: ‘‘ Certified by the Milk Commission of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York.” ‘The dealers 
are given the right to use these certificates when their 
milk is obtained under the conditions required by the 
commission and conforms to its standards. 

In accordance with a law passed at the last legislature, 
the word, ‘‘ Certified,” may be used on the cap only when 
accompanied by the name of the society which certifies it. 

The tinned sealed cap, authorized by the commission, 
must be used on all the certified milk passing through the 
hands of dealers selling milk other than the certified. These 
caps are sent by the makers, only to the farm where the 
milk is bottled. 

The name of the farm from which the milk comes must 
appear on either the paper cap or the tin cap. 

Each bottle of milk must be dated on the date of bot- 
tling. 

The milk commission looks to the dealers for its fee. 

The dealer is expected to send a bottle of milk each week 
to the research laboratory of the department of health, 
taken at random from the day’s supply for examination, 
by experts for the commission. 

The dealers are to furnish deep, covered boxes for the 
certified milk. 

The required conditions at the farm are as follows: 

1. The Barnyard.—The barnyard should be free from 
manure and well drained, so that it may not harbor stag- 
nant water. The manure which collects each day should 
not be piled close to the barn, but should be taken several 
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hundred feet away. If these rules are observed not only 
will the barnyard be free from objectionable smell, which 
is an injury to the milk, but the number of flies in the 
summer will be considerably diminished. ‘These flies are 
an element of danger, for they are fond of both filth and 
milk and are liable to get into the milk after having soiled 
their bodies and legs in recently visited filth, thus carrying 
it into the milk. 

2. The Stable.—In the stable the principles of cleanliness 
must be strictly observed. The room in which the cows 
are milked should have no storage loft above it; where 
this is not feasible the floor of the loft should be tight, to 
prevent the sifting of dust into the stable beneath. 

The stables should be well ventilated, lighted, and 
drained, and should have tight floors, preferably of cement, 
never of dirt. 

They should be whitewashed inside at least twice a year, 
unless the walls are painted or of smooth cement finish 
which can be washed frequently. 

The air should always be fresh and without bad odor. 
A sufficient number of lanterns should be provided to en- 
able the necessary work to be properly done during the dark 
hours. The manure should be removed twice daily, except 
when the cows are outside in the fields the entire time be- 
tween the morning and afternoon milkings. The manure 
gutter must be kept in a sanitary condition. All sweeping 
must be finished before the grooming of the cows begins, 
so that the air may be free from dust at the time of milking. 

There should be an adequate supply of warm and cold 
water and the necessary wash basins, soap, and towels. 

3. Water Supply.—The whole premises used for dairy 
purposes, as well as the barn, must have a supply of water 
absolutely free from any danger of pollution with animal 
matter and sufficiently abundant for all purposes and easy 
of access. 

4. The Cows.—No cows will be allowed in the herd 
furnishing certified milk except those which have success- 
fully passed a tuberculin test. All must be tested at least 
once a year, by a veterinarian approved by the milk com- 
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mission. Any animal suspected of being in bad health 
must be promptly removed from the herd and her milk re- 
jected. Do not allow the cows to be excited by hard driv- 
ing, abuse, loud talking, or any unnecessary disturbance. 

Feed.—Do not allow any strongly flavored food, like 
garlic, to be eaten by the cows. When ensilage is fed, it 
must be given in only one feeding daily, and that after the 
morning milking, and the full ration shall consist of not 
more than 20 pounds daily for the average-sized cow. 
When fed in the fall, small amounts must be given and the 
increase to the full ration must be gradual. 

Corn stalks must not be fed until after the corn has 
blossomed, and the first feedings must be in small amounts 
and the increase must be gradual. 

If fed otherwise, ensilage and corn stalks are liable to 
cause the milk to affect children seriously. 

Cleaning.—Groom the entire body of the cow daily. 
Before each milking wash the udder with a cloth used only 
for the udders, and wipe it with a clean, dry towel. Never 
leave the udder wet, and be sure that the water and towel 
are clean. The tail should be kept clean by frequent 
washing. If the hair on the flanks, tail, and udder is 
clipped close and the brush on the tail is cut short, it will 
be much easier to keep the cow clean. 

The cows must be kept standing after the cleaning until 
the milking is finished. ‘This may be done by a chain or a 
rope under the neck. 

5. The Milkers.—The milker must be personally clean. 
He should neither have nor come in contact with any con- 
tagious disease while employed in handling the milk. In 
case of any illness in the person or family of any employee 
in the dairy, such employee must absent himself from the 
dairy until a physician certifies that it is safe for him to 
return. 

In order that the milk commission may be informed as 
to the health of the employees at the certified farms, the 
commission has had postal cards printed to be supplied 
to the farms, and to be filled out and returned each week 
by the owner, manager, or physician of the farm, certifying 
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that none are handling the milk who are in contact with 
any contagious disease. 

Before milking, the hands should be washed in warm 
water with soap and nail brush and well dried with a clean 
towel. On no account should the hands be wet during 
milking. 

The milkers should have light-colored, washable suits, 
including caps, and not less than two clean suits weekly. 
The garments should be kept in a clean place, protected 
from dust, when not in use. 

Tron milking stools are recommended, and they should 
be kept clean. 

Milkers should do their work quietly and at the same 
hour morning and evening. Jerking the teat increases 
materially the bacterial contamination of the milk and 
should be forbidden. 

6. Helpers Other than Milkers.— All persons engaged in 
the stable and dairy should be reliable and intelligent. 
Children under 12 should not be allowed in the stable or 
dairy during milking, since in their ignorance they may do 
harm, and from their liability to contagious diseases they 
are more apt than older persons to transmit them through 
the milk. 

7. Small Animals. — Cats ae dogs must be excluded 
from the stables during the time of milking. 

8. The Milk.— All milk from cows 60 days before and 
to days after calving must be rejected. 

The first few streams from each teat should be discarded 
in order to free the milk ducts from the milk that has re- 
mained in them for some time and in which the bacteria 
are sure to have multiplied greatly. If any part of the 
milk is bloody or stringy or unnatural in appearance, the 
whole quantity yielded by that animal must be rejected. 
If any accident occurs in which a pail becomes dirty, or 
the milk in a pail becomes dirty, do not try to remove the 
dirt by straining, but put aside the pail, and do not use the 
milk for bottling, and use a clean pail. 

Remove the milk from each cow from the stable im- 
mediately after it is obtained to a clean room and strain 
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through a sterilized strainer of cheese cloth and absorbent 
cotton. 

The rapid cooling is a matter of great importance. The 
milk should be cooled to 45° F. within an hour and not 
allowed to rise above that as long as it is in the hands of 
producer or dealer. In order to assist in the rapid cooling, 
the bottles should be cold before the milk is put into them. 

Aération of milk beyond that obtained in milking is 
unnecessary. 

g. Utensils.—All utensils should be as simple in con- 
struction as possible, and so made that they may be 
thoroughly sterilized before each using. 

Coolers, if used, should be sterilized in a closed sterilizer, 
unless a very high temperature can be obtained by the 
steam sent through them. 

Bottling machines should be made entirely of metal with 
no rubber about them, and should be sterilized in the closed 
sterilizer before each milking, or bottling. 

If cans are used, all should have smoothly soldered joints, 
with no places to collect the dirt. 

Pails should have openings not exceeding 8 inches in 
diameter, and may be either straight pails, or the usual 
shape with the top protected by a hood. 

Bottles should be of the kind known as ‘“‘ common sense”’ 
and capped with a sterilized paraffined paper disk, and the 
caps authorized by the commission. 

All dairy utensils, including the bottles, must be thor- 
oughly cleansed and sterilized. This can be done by first 
thoroughly rinsing in warm water, then washing with a 
brush and soap, or other alkaline cleansing material, and 
hot water, and thoroughly rinsing. After this cleansing 
they should be sterilized by boiling, or in a closed sterilizer 
with steam, and then kept inverted in a place free from dust. 

10. The Dairy.— The room or rooms where the utensils 
are washed and sterilized and the milk bottled should be 
at a distance from the house, so as to lessen the danger of 
transmitting through the milk any disease which may occur 
in the house. 

The bottling room, where the milk is exposed, should be 
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so situated that the doors may be entirely closed during 
the bottling and not opened to admit the milk nor to take 
out the filled bottles. 

The empty cases should not be allowed to enter the 
bottling room nor should the washing of any utensils be 
allowed in the room. 

The workers in the dairy should wear white washable 
suits, including cap, when handling the milk. 

Bottles must be capped, as soon as possible after filling, 
with the sterilized disks. 

11. Examination of the Milk, and Dairy Inspection. — 
In order that the dealer and the commission may be kept 
informed of the character of the milk, specimens taken at 
random will be examined weekly by experts for the com- 
mission of the department of health, the use of the labora- 
tories having been given for that purpose. 

The commission reserves to itself the right to make inspec- 
tions of certified farms at any time, and to take specimens of 
the milk for examination, and to impose fines for repeated or 
deliberate violations of the requirements of the commission. 

The commission also reserves the right to change its 
standards in any reasonable manner upon due notice being 
given to the dealers. 

The expense of making the regular milk reports and the 
inspections are borne by the dealers. The treasurer of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York will send 
bills the first of each month for the certification for the pre- 
vious month. 

The monthly charges, which are intended to cover all 
expenses, are as follows: 


For daily output of less than 100 quarts.................. $ 8 
For daily output of from 100 to 200 quarts...............  I0 
For daily output of from 200 to soo quarts............... 12 
Hondalyoutput Of over 5001quants-© +m see. as aoe os 15 


Where the output of a farm is sent to several dealers, 
each dealer pays: 


For daily output of less than too quarts.................. $ 6 
For daily output of from 100 to 200 quarts............... 8 
For daily output of from 200 to 500 quarts...............  I0 


Bondalyoutputior Over scolquants, «.s 4. essen esa.c + os 12 
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The names of the dealers, with their addresses, are printed 
on cards, and enclosed with the monthly bulletin of the 
medical society, which is sent to about 1700 physicians. 
For this one dollar is charged each month. 


Details of the Workings of Various Commissions. — The 
maximum number of bacteria per cubic centimeter allowed 
in certified milk is, in the majority of cases, 10,000; how- 
ever, this factor varies with different commissions from 
5000 to 25,000 in winter and from 10,000 to 50,000 in 
summer. 

The per cent of fat in the certified milk may vary from 
3.25 to 5.5. Some commissions require the approximate 
per cent of fat to be stated on the bottle. Only about 
one-half the commissions have a standard for solids not 
fat, and in these cases it varies from 8 per cent to 9.3 per 
cent. 

All the commissions report little or no difficulty in keep- 
ing the milk up to the standard. 

The number of quarts of milk handled daily under cer- 
tification of one commission varies from 120 to 9373. 
The price for which this product is sold is from one to 
twelve cents per quart higher than the price paid for 
general market milk. 

New commissions are constantly being organized, and 
there is a steadily increasing demand for certified milk, 
but there is some scarcity of dairymen competent and 
willing to undertake the task of producing milk of such 
high grade. The price received for the product hardly 
pays for the great expense and care necessary to keep up 
to standard. 

Use of Certified Milk. — Certified milk will probably 
never displace the common market milk because it is of 
higher grade than is necessary for general consumption. 
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But the value of this milk, for the feeding of infants and 
others whose digestive systems are not strong, is generally 
recognized. 

The greatest and probably the only objection to the use 
of certified milk is its greater cost, but this disadvantage 
is offset by the following advantages: 


1. Certified milk is free from pathogenic organisms. 

2. It is low in total bacteria and especially so in un- 
desirable species. 

The physical and chemical properties of the milk 
are uniform from day to day. 

4. Cleanliness and cold are the only preservatives 

used. 
5. It isa safe food for any one. 


Oo 


Production of Certified Milk.— A model dairy farm 
for the production of certified milk is equipped with a 
well lighted, well ventilated, tight barn, having few beams 
and braces to catch dust, a cement floor, mangers, and 
plastered walls, so that the whole place may be cleaned 
easily and quickly each day. 

All cows are annually tested for tuberculosis, and any 
cow showing any indications of disease or abnormality of 
any kind is isolated and her milk rejected. The cows 
are daily curried or brushed, or cleaned with a vacuum 
cleaner; the hair on flank and udder is clipped short; 
and the greatest care taken to have the animal perfectly 
clean. Before milking, all cows are made to stand on 
their feet, and a chain is run under their necks along the 
stanchions to prevent them from lying down again before 
being milked; then the udder and flank are washed with 
clean warm water. 

No cleaning, brushing or disturbing of bedding and hay 
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is permitted within an hour before milking time, so that 
the air may be free from dust when the milk is drawn. 

At milking time the milker, dressed in a clean white 
suit, approaches the cleaned cow with a steam-sterilized, 
covered milk pail, sits well back from the cow to avoid 
brushing her with his arms or head, and holds the pail at 
an angle to prevent dirt from dropping into the milk. 
The milker’s hands are clean and he touches no part of 
the cow but her teats; the fore milk is drawn into a separ- 
ate receptacle and discarded. 

Having completed the milking of one cow, the milker 
carries his pail to the milk room, hands it to the person 
in charge, who weighs the milk, wipes the top of the pail 
with a damp cloth and pours the milk over an enclosed 
cooler. During this time, the milker washes his hands 
and wipes them on a clean towel, then returns to milk 
another cow. 

In the milk room the milk is run over a cooler into sterile 
cans, then removed to the bottling room and put into 
sterile bottles, capped and packed in ice ready for de- 
livery. 

This milk reaches the consumer within less than 24 hours 
from the time it is drawn and at a temperature of 50° F. 
or less. 


INSPECTED MILK. 


Milk of this grade is general market milk produced on 
average farms, but subject to supervision of inspectors. 
This grade of milk is usually of sufficiently high quality for 
general use in the household. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PASTEURIZED MILK. 


PASTEURIZATION of milk in the city milk plant is becom- 
ing very general, so that frequently the inspected and 
ordinary market milk are subjected to this process. In 
some instances this grade of milk wholly displaces the 
inspected milk. The advisability of adopting pasteuriza- 
tion instead of, and in addition to, close inspection as a 
means of improving our milk supply is a much-mooted 
question. 

The problem of quickly perfecting the milk supply of a 
city is a very difficult one. If stringent laws were enacted 
and immediately put into force (for example, a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of milk from dairies scoring under 80 per 
cent by the score card) there would be a milk famine in 
many cities. Hence it is evident that improvement at the 
place of production cannot be made in a day or a week; 
but when it does come, it will be a gradual evolution stim- 
ulated by education and public sentiment, and by paying 
the producer a higher price for his product. Therefore, 
quantities of milk produced under conditions of an un- 
known degree of sanitation must be admitted to the market. 
In order to improve the milk of doubtful character, it is 
recommended that all such milk be properly pasteurized. 
It is an undisputed fact that certified milk is better than 
pasteurized milk, but under existing conditions it is some- 
times necessary to choose between pasteurized milk and no 


milk. 
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ALLEGED DISADVANTAGES OF PASTEURIZATION. 


Those opposed to the use of pasteurized milk for city 
milk supply, find the following objections to this product: 


1. It promotes carelessness and discourages efforts 
to produce clean milk. 

2. It produces chemical changes in the milk which 
render it less easily digested. 

3. Desirable lactic-acid bacteria are killed, while some 
undesirable types (spore formers) are not. 

4. Germs are killed, but their toxic by-products re- 
main. 

5. Pasteurization covers defects in milk. 

6. It affects flavor and creaming property. 

7. The cost of pasteurization is considerable. 


1. Promotes Carelessness.—It is claimed that pasteur- 
ization will encourage the producer and handler of milk to 
be careless and use unclean methods, believing great care 
unnecessary because the milk is going to be “cooked” any- 
way. The dealer may be careless in regard to the tempera- 
ture at which the pasteurized milk is held and permit the 
spores to vegetate and multiply to such an extent that 
the milk would be a very dangerous food. If pasteurized 
milk be placed in unclean bottles and the organisms be per- 
mitted to multiply, by keeping it too long a time, such milk 
probably would be more unhygienic than the raw product. 

In reply to this it may be said that pasteurization is a 
corrective measure and this is never as satisfactory as a 
preventive measure. In many cities milk is inspected by 
the health authorities before pasteurization, and if found 
to be very unsanitary is condemned. It is to the interest 
of the dealer to have milk in good condition before pasteuri- 
zation, because it insures a product having better flavor 
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and keeping qualities than that from unsanitary milk. 
Milk of doubtful sanitary qualities is an existing evil, and 
pasteurization is a present and efficient remedy. 

2. Produces Chemical Changes in Milk. — The chemical 
changes wrought in milk by the heating process are said 
to render milk less digestible and to cause rickets and scurvy 
in children. ‘ 

The pasteurization of milk for adults, however, can be 
no more objectionable than the cooking of meat. It is 
sterilization and high temperature pasteurization which 
cause changes in milk, while on the other hand, a tempera- 
ture of 145° F. for twenty minutes (as is commonly used 
in commercial pasteurization) does not appreciably affect 
its physical and chemical properties. 

Nature did not intend that milk should be cooked, neither 
did nature intend that milk should be exposed to bacterial 
contamination and unfavorable surroundings, and be al- 
lowed to undergo fermentative changes for a day or two 
before being consumed. 

An excessively high temperature, especially if prolonged, 
will, it is true, decompose some of the proteins, diminish 
the organic phosphorous, increase the inorganic phos- 
phorous, precipitate the calcium and magnesium salts and 
phosphates, expel most of the carbon dioxide, partially 
caramelize the lactose, cause a coalescence of some of the 
fat globules, and coagulate some of the serum albumin. 
Heat also destroys the enzymes which, according to some 
authors, aid in digestion and metabolism. 

3. Desirable Lactic-acid Bacteria are Killed, while 
Some Undesirable Types are not. — Since lactic-acid 
organisms are not spore producers they have as low a 
thermal death point as the pathogenic organisms, and are 
killed by pasteurization. In raw milk the lactic-acid 
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bacteria inhibit the growth of the putrefactive organisms, 
but in pasteurized milk the spore-producing putrefactive 
bacteria have a clearer field for growth, and may develop 
poisonous substances without changing the appearance or 
physical condition of the milk. 

Ayers and Johnson! have found that milk pasteurized 
under commercial conditions sours because of the develop- 
ment of lactic-acid bacteria which, on account of their 
high thermal death point, survive pasteurization; and per- 


Milk Tank 


Steam 


Fic. 2. — Combination heating, holding, and cooling tank. 
(Circular 184, Dairy Division, U. S. Dept. of Agr.) 


haps, in some cases, because of subsequent infection with 
acid-forming bacteria, during cooling and bottling. The 
nature of the souring of efficiently pasteurized milk (140° 
F. for 30 minutes or 160° F. for a few seconds) is similar 
to that of clean raw milk. In both classes of milk, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, the alkali or inert bacteria 
constitute the largest group, the lactic acid next, and the 
peptonizers the smallest group. As these milks are held, 
the lactic-acid group gains ascendency over the other two 
classes, while the peptonizers remain the smallest group. 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bu. An. Ind., Bul. 126. 
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The cleaner the raw milk, the smaller is the percentage of 
lactic-acid bacteria. Also, the more efficient the pasteuriza- 
tion, the smaller is the percentage of lactic-acid organisms. 
The number of peptonizers, in a good grade of commercially 


Outgoing Milk 


Fic. 3. — Holding tank with automatic emptying device. 
(Circular 184, Dairy Division, U. S. Dept. of Agr.) 


pasteurized milk, on the initial count and on succeeding 
days, is approximately the same as in a clean raw milk 
held at the same temperature. In milk heated for 30 
minutes at 140° F., it was found that about five per cent 
of the acid producers resisted the heating. 
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4. Toxic Properties Remain in Milk. — Many bacterial 
toxines are destroyed by heat, but others are not; hence it 
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is argued that pasteurized 
milk may still be an un- 
wholesome product. 

The existence of toxines 
in market milk has been 
largely inferred, not dem- 
onstrated. If heat-resist- 
ing toxines exist in milk, 
the raw product will be 
just as toxic as the heated, 
and probably more so, be- 
cause heating would stop 
the development of the 
toxines. 

5. Pasteurization Covers 
Defects in Mulk. — Pas- 
teurization may be used 
to hide the age of milk, 
so that the surplus from 
one day may be disposed 
of on the following day. 
By re-pasteurization, milk 
might be held for a long 


Fic. 4. — Sectional view of a regenerative time without showing its 


cooler. (Circular 184, Dairy Division, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr.) 


aged condition. 
The re-pasteurization of 


milk, however, is prohibited by law in some cities. Sucha 
practice is not conducive to securing a high-grade product and, 
so far as known, does not obtain under commercial conditions. 

6. Affects Flavor and Creaming Property.— When milk 
has been subjected to a high temperature the cream rises 
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more slowly and less completely than it does in the case 
of unheated milk. The viscosity of the milk is lessened 
and the milk appears to have a lower fat content. Heated 
milk has a characteristic, so-called, cooked flavor, which 
is objectionable to many people. 

Although pasteurization inhibits cream from rising, 
the amount of cream in the milk is not decreased. When 
customers learn to know this fact, pasteurization is not 
so much objected to. As the process of pasteurization 


Supply Tank 
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Fic. 5. — General arrangement of machinery for pasteurizing milk. 
(Circular 184, Dairy Division, U. S. Dept. of Agr.) 


is carried on under commercial conditions at the present 
time, the creaming property of the milk is affected but 
little, if at all, and no cooked flavor can be detected after 
the milk has been cooled and held a few hours. Some 
people prefer the flavor of heated milk to that of unheated. 

7. Cost of Pasteurization. — The cost of pasteurizing 
milk for city supply is difficult to state. This would vary 
with the amount to be pasteurized, the kind of help, the 
method of pasteurization, the efficiency of boiler and other 
machinery, and the handiness of the plant. 

Generally speaking, 1 pound of steam heats rooo pounds 
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or 500 quarts of milk 1° F. It is necessary to heat the 
milk about too° F. 1oo pounds of steam are then re- 
quired to heat tooo pounds of milk 100° F. As 1 pound 
of coal produces about six pounds of steam, about seven- 
teen pounds of coal are necessary to pasteurize the 1000 
pounds of milk. The cost of this coal at $6.00 per ton, 
is about 5.1 cents. It costs an equal amount, 5.1 cents, 
to bring the temperature of the boiler up to the point of 


Fic. 6. — View of C. P. pasteurizing machine. 


steam pressure. The cost of cooling this amount of milk 
may be estimated at 50 cents. If the pasteurizing ma- 
chinery costs $2000 the depreciation of same may be 
estimated at $1 per day; thus the machinery should last 
to years. The interest at 7 per cent amounts to about 
forty cents per day. In addition it costs $1.50 for one- 
half day’s labor. The total cost of pasteurizing 500 quarts 
of milk 1oo° F. is then about $3.50 per day, or 0.7 cent 
per quart. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PASTEURIZATION. 


The following arguments are presented in favor of the 
use of pasteurized milk: 
1. Protection from pathogenic bacteria occasionally 
found in milk. 
2. A decrease in the total number of bacteria. 
3. Aids in the preservation of milk. 


1. Protection from Pathogenic Bacteria. — Epidemics, 
such as typhoid fever, diphtheria and scarlet fever, are 
on record as having been transmitted through milk, as 
has already been mentioned in Chapter IV. Several in- 
vestigations of market milk have revealed the presence 
of the tubercle bacillus in approximately 10 per cent of 
the dairies. There is strong evidence showing that these 
diseases, under certain conditions, may be transmitted 
to the consumer. This danger may be obviated and the 
public protected by efficient pasteurization of the entire 
city milk supply. All of these pathogenic germs are 
destroyed by pasteurization, as they are not spore forming. 

2. Decreases the Total Number of Bacteria. — Milk as 
a food is of greatest importance to the welfare of chil- 
dren, and the decrease of infant mortality is one of the 
virtues claimed for pasteurized milk. 

We have already seen in a previous chapter how the 
Nathan Straus milk depots alleviated infantile gastro-mesen- 
teric illness, and how the installation of a pasteurizing plant 
at the Children’s Home on Randall Island, New York City, 
decreased the annual death rate. Many similar instances 
of the benefits of milk pasteurization may be mentioned. 

Variot distributed for 12 years in the poorest quarters 
of Paris about 400,000 bottles of pasteurized milk to more 
than 3000 infants, and reports that there was never a single 
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case of scurvy or rachitis among the consumers of the 
milk, and that the infants maintained their health and 
normal development on this diet. 

Park & Holth of New York City found (1902-1903) 
that infants fed on pasteurized milk thrived much better 
than those fed on raw milk. They experimented on 50 
babies from the tenement houses, and divided them into 
two equal lots. They were all fed on milk modified at the 
Straus milk depot. They were treated the same, excepting 
one lot, who were fed milk pasteurized 30 minutes at 
165° F., and the other half were fed the same kind of milk 
unheated. The pasteurized milk in the morning con- 
tained 1ooo germs per cubic centimeter, while the raw 
milk contained 1,200,000 per cubic centimeter, and the 
pasteurized milk contained in the afternoon of the same day 
50,000 germs per cubic centimeter while the raw milk 
contained 20,000,000 per cubic centimeter. 

The investigators made the following remarks: 

“Within 1 week, 20 of the 27 infants put on the raw milk, 
suffered from moderate or severe diarrhea, while during 
the same time, only 5 cases of moderate and none of 
severe diarrhea, occurred in those taking pasteurized milk. 
Within a month, 8 of the 27 had to be changed from raw, 
back to heated milk, because of their continued illness. 7, 
or 25 percent, did well all summer on raw milk. On the 
other hand, of those receiving the pasteurized milk, 75 per- 
cent remained well or nearly so all summer, while 25 per- 


cent had one or more attacks of severe diarrhea. ‘There 
were no deaths in either group of cases.” 


Berlioz, in Grenoble, France, distributed from 1894 to 
1897 sterilized milk (heated under pressure) for infant feed- 
ing, and found an average death rate of 27.9 per 1000 for 
those using the sterile product, as compared with a death 
rate of 69.3 per 1000 for infants fed on raw milk. 
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3. Pasteurized Milk Keeps Longer.— Milk is com- 
monly bought in quantities sufficiently large to supply the 
consumer for 24 hours. During hot weather, even a good 
quality of inspected milk may become unfit for use in 
24 hours, unless a very low temperature is maintained. 
Among the poorer classes and even among the middle 
classes, ice is too expensive to use for cooling purposes. 
But because of the improved keeping qualities of pasteu- 
rized milk, the consumer Is able to keep this grade of milk 
in a hygienic condition for a longer time than the regular, 
inspected raw milk can be kept. 

Because of the prolonged keeping quality, the dealer 
has fewer complaints from his customers, and he has 
less loss through the souring of milk before it can be 
delivered. Hence pasteurization is of economic import- 
ance. 

Pasteurization of Milk Increasing. — That pasteuriza- 
tion is being adopted by more and more cities and dealers, 
speaks strongly in favor of this grade of milk. In the year 
1900, only 5 per cent of New York City’s milk supply was 
pasteurized; In 1909, 25 per cent was pasteurized, and 
probably 33 per cent now undergoes heating. The city 
board of health has ruled that after January 1, 1912, all 
milk, except that produced under certain conditions, shall 
be pasteurized. In Boston 33 percent of the milk is pas- 
teurized; in Chicago 50 per cent, and in Milwaukee about 
seventy-five per cent. 

Official Supervision of Pasteurization. — H.C. Campbell! 
has shown that, in cities where milk pasteurization is not 
under official supervision, commercial pasteurization can- 
not be relied upon as a means of destroying pathogenic 
bacteria in milk. 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bu. An. Ind., An. Rept., 1909. 
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Russell and Hastings,! Schroeder? and others have shown 
that a temperature of 140° F., for 20 minutes, is sufficient 
to kill tubercle bacilli in milk. Schroeder tells us that: 


“The simplest, the least expensive, and the most effi- 
cient available expedient through which the public can be 
protected against bovine tubercle bacilli and other viruses 
that may be disseminated with milk is pasteurization.” 


He also states that, until commercial pasteurization has 
been placed under official supervision, home pasteurization 
should be employed as the best solution to the milk problem. 

Inefficiency of pasteurization under commercial con- 
ditions is usually due to ignorance or carelessness. ‘The de- 
gree of heat and the time of exposure that are necessary to 
improve the keeping quality of milk also kill all pathogenic 
organisms. The finding of contagious disease producing 
germs in milk is an indication that the dealer has not even 
accomplished his special object of improving the keeping 
properties of his milk. The dealers, as well as the patrons, 
suffer because of this lack of efficient pasteurization. 

The movement for the adoption of compulsory official 
supervision of all milk for city supply is gathermg momen- 
tum and producing most satisfactory results. In cities 
where such supervision is properly enforced, the pasteurized 
milk can be relied upon. 

Laws and Ordinances Pertaining to Pasteurization. — 
There has been, during the past few years, considerable 
legislation pertaining to pasteurization. New York City 
has recently added the following rules to its sanitary code: 


1. Pasteurization must be carried out under a permit. 
therefor issued by the board of health, in addition to the 
usual permit for milk. 


1 Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology. 
2 U.S. Dept, of Agr., Bu. An. Ind., Az. Rept., 1900. 
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2. Only such milk or cream shall be regarded as pasteur- 
ized as has been subjected to a process in which the tem- 
perature and exposure conform to one of the following: 


No less than 158 degrees F. for at least 3 minutes. 
No less than 155 degrees F. for at least 5 minutes. 
No less than 152 degrees F. for at least 10 minutes. 
No less than 148 degrees F’. for at least 15 minutes. 
No less than 145 degrees F. for at least 18 minutes. 
No less than 140 degrees F. for at least 20 minutes. 


3. The milk after pasteurization must be at once cooled 
and placed in sterile containers and the containers sealed. 

4. All pasteurized milk must be delivered to the con- 
sumer in sealed containers which are plainly labeled, 
“Pasteurized.”” The label must also bear the date and 
hour when the pasteurization of the milk was completed, 
the degree of the heat employed, the length of time exposed 
to the heat and the number of the pasteurization permit 
issued by the board of health. 

5. Pasteurized milk must be delivered to the consumer 
within 24 hours of the pasteurization. 

6. No milk shall be pasteurized a second time. 


Home Pasteurization. — Milk may be efficiently pas- 
teurized in the home, if the person doing the work has a 
thorough knowledge of the process. It is not safe, how- 
eve, to leave it to irresponsible servants. 

The bottle of milk as it is received from the delivery- 
man may be immersed in water (not hot enough to break 
the bottle) to its neck in a cooking vessel. The milk should 
first be well shaken to insure uniform heating. If thick 
cream be left on top of the milk, it will not circulate well 
and will not be so quickly nor efficiently heated. A dairy 
thermometer may be stuck through the pulp cap, the vessel 
set upon the stove and the milk heated to the necessary 
temperature. The milk may be cooled slowly in this vessel 
by occasionally adding a small quantity of cold water 
until the milk is cooled to the temperature of the water. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MODIFIED MILK. 


Use of Modified Milk.— The normal healthy adult 
does not need this class of milk. But the ability of the 
infant, the invalid, and persons suffering from indigestion, 
is at times such that normal milk may not be properly 
digested and assimilated. Hence, it becomes necessary 
to modify this natural product to meet the requirements 
of these individuals. 

Although the quantity of this grade of milk consumed, 
like certified milk, is very small compared with the great 
bulk of regular market milk, it is of great importance, 
because of its extensive use for infants. 

Digestibility of Modified Milk. — The modification of 
milk for infant feeding owes its origin and present use to 
the fact that normal cow’s milk frequently cannot be 
properly digested by an infant. This is due, first, to 
cows’ milk having a different composition from that of 
human milk; and, secondly, to the fact that some infants 
have weak digestive systems and therefore require milk 
of special composition. Therefore, it becomes necessary 
so to alter the composition and the physical and chemical 
properties of the milk that it may be properly digested 
and assimilated. 

It is possible that the casein in cows’ milk is too often 
held to be responsible for digestive troubles in infants. 

Huebner,’ Keller and Czerny in Europe, and Brenne- 


1 Hygienic Laboratory, Bul. 56. 
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mann! and Walls in this country have shown that, in itself, 
cows’ milk proteid is almost as easily digested by infants 
as is that of human milk. Czerny and Keller have shown 
that it is the fat, not the proteid, that is the main cause of 
digestive disturbances. 

Since there are so many infants that, for various reasons, 
are artificially fed, the proper modification of milk to 
meet their needs is a very delicate and important matter. 
The milk provided by nature for the infant is usually the 
best food; hence, in artificial feeding, the aim is to imi- 
tate this product as closely as possible. It is therefore 
necessary to have an exact knowledge of the composition 
and characteristics of human milk. 

Human Milk.— The first few days after parturition, 
colostrum is secreted as in the case of lower animals. This 
is characterized by a higher proteid and mineral content, 
and a lower fat and sugar content than the normal milk, 
and in addition contains numerous colostrum corpuscles, 
which are four to five times as large as the normal fat 
globules. 

The composition of human colostrum milk, according to 
Pfeiffer, is 


IP OLUS al aioe ase entice otc a eno eon iG eA eka Senn: yf 
LEN, Basen bine Ee EOE ORCI HORSE > OT REE oN at re earch ere 2.04 
SWWGHE. ¢ ahs bo SBR Sled Cae eta Dan Bene coe Se Gala 3.74 
SS UESTORA TIN etal Stamenieeeyn caven ern yc ci estar Stones eo sec 0.2 
Nici erpaaran cnr ar ty eA gees OR rer tea mel Sebi Ok 2 Fie dt 88.2 


Normal Human Milk Compared with Cows’ Milk. — 
The composition of human milk has not been very 
thoroughly investigated, but an average of the most recent 
analyses by some of our best authorities is shown in the 


1 Hygienic Laboratory, Bul. 56. 
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following table, together with the average composition of 
cows’ milk. 


Human. Cow. 
[ENA OES ceoRoa ED cd as eho eae inex eee ae 4.00 3.50 
IBEO CCUG Mere ss natch. tite tne oracic miata 1.50 4.00 
SU Det EA eka a Roe ius i acre Rtreaaraln cum tattewors te sicte oe 7.00 4.50 
Salts (Sh) Gece cv atone ce eae 0.20 0.75 
WEA COTES eerie cra aceite stone atoachats tats ters elma ete RE 87.30 87.25 

100.00 100.00 
Calories per kilogram (or 2.2 lbs.)........ 710.50 720.00 


It may be noted in the table that the main difference 
in the composition of the two milks is that human milk 
is lower in proteids and ash and higher in sugar than is 
cows’ milk. 

According to Koenig, the proportion of lactalbumin 
to casein is as 5 to 4 in human milk. This is a marked 
variation from the proportion of these constituents in 
cows’ milk, which latter is about one to three. 

When dilute acids are added to normal human milk a 
light flocculent precipitate is formed instead of the solid 
curd formed in cows’ milk. Rennet extract, although it 
quickly coagulates cows’ milk (when under proper con- 
ditions) does not materially affect human milk. 

Food Requirements of Infants.— The diet of adult 
man has been a subject of study for many years, but the 
nutritive requirements of infants have received detailed 
and thorough attention only during the past few years. 
O. Heubner! of Berlin was, so far as known, the first in- 
vestigator along this line, but he now has many followers.” 

1 Heubner — Die Energiebilanz des Sauglings. Zeitschrift f. diate u. 


physik. Theraouem, 1901. Vol. V.— Reviewed in Hygienic Lab. Bul. 56. 
2 Bren and Walls — Am. Journal Med. Ass’n., 1907, Vol. XLVIIL. 
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He calculated the bodily needs of the infant on the calorie 
basis, and finds the following daily requirements per 
kilogram (about 2.2 pounds) of body weight: First week 
in life, 60 calories (1 calorie being the amount of heat 
required to raise 1 kilogram of water 1° C.); first 3 months, 
100 calories; second 3 months, too to go calories; third 
and fourth 3 months, 80 calories per kilogram of body 
weight per day. The maximum and minimum require- 
ments being 100 to 70 calories respectively, when these 
limits were overstepped unfavorable results ensued. 

In addition to the required heat units, the infants’ food 
must contain the proper proportion of the various classes 
of nutrients — proteid, carbohydrates and fat, and min- 
eral matter. The proper ratio of the different constituents 
will vary, depending upon the following conditions: in- 
dividuality, age, activity of the infant, amount of fresh 
air received and other general conditions of living. 

Manner of Modifying Milk.— The milk prescribed 
shall be of such quality and quantity (above-named con- 
ditions considered) as to furnish the energy quotients re- 
quired, and no more, and, at the same time, contain the 
proper proportionate amount of each of the different food 
nutrients. 

To calculate the number of calories in the modified 
milk the following figures may be used: 


1 gram of butter fat produces g.3 calories. 
1 gram of proteid produces 4.1 calories. 
1 gram of carbohydrate produces 4.1 calories. 


To insure the proper proportionate amounts of the 
different nutrients and make the modified milk resemble 
in composition human milk, it is necessary to reduce the 
amount of casein in cows’ milk, increase the amount of 
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sugar, and still maintain the other constituents at normal. 
This may be done by mixing, in the proper proportion, 
liquids of known composition, for example, cream, whey 
(containing added milk sugar) and distilled water as 
follows: 

To make too pounds modified milk: 


Fat. Casein. Albumin. Sugar. Ash. 
Lbs. Lb. Lb. Lbs. Lb. 
20 ibs. cream (18 per 
COM fait) enero ree mie: 3.60 0.50 0.15 Tr, OOM Omit 
7o lbs. whey (8.5 per 
Cent maillikes ticity) ae O. 14 0.03 0.40 Hee) || al) 
tolbs. distilled water...| 0.00 0.00 ©.00 0.00 | 0.00 
too lbs. containing..... 3.74 Ons 0.64 6.95 | 0.63 


The composition of this modified milk approaches, 
very closely, that of human milk. 

In large cities there are special laboratories in which 
modified milk is prepared. Calculated tables are con- 
sulted, so that any quantity of fresh modified milk can 
quickly be made. The physician prescribes milk of a 
certain composition. This prescription can then be taken 
to the laboratory, and the modified milk is put up in ac- 
cordance with the prescription. This milk is put into 
small bottles containing only one feed. The Walker 
Gordon laboratories are in operation in many of the large 
cities in the United States, and do a large volume of 
business along this line. 

Homogenized Milk.!— This class of milk is found on 
the markets of this country only in very rare instances, 
though it is used to some extent in European countries. 

Homogenized milk seems to be objected to in this coun- 


! The homogenizing machine and the use of homogenized cream for ice- 
cream making are described in Chapter XIX. 
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try. In the first place, there is a wide practice of using 
the cream from the top of the bottle for coffee or other 
special purposes. This cannot be done when homogen- 
ized milk is used, because there is no apparent cream 
on homogenized milk. 


9) 


Fic. 7. — The Gaulin homogenizer. 


The consumer commonly judges the richness of milk 
by the amount of cream that can be seen at the top of the 
bottle. By this standard homogenized milk does not show 
up well. 


However, in all cases where it is desirable to use whole 
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milk the homogenized milk is preferable to natural milk, 
because the former is always ready to use without mixing, 
and the cream never forms in hard lumps as is sometimes 
the case when natural milk stands for a long period. The 
fat globules of homogenized milk are very minute, which 
condition makes them more easily digested. It is also 
claimed that the homogenization process destroys many 
bacteria, and therefore homogenized milk has better 
keeping properties. This latter, however, has not been 
thoroughly investigated. 


CHAPTER TE 
[THE VILLAGE MILK PLANT. 


Tue milk supply of a farm community is not so vital 
a problem for consideration by the general public, because 
the consumer, as a rule, is his own producer. The con- 
sumer uses the quality of milk that he produces, and if 
he does not have a pure and sanitary milk for use, no one 
but himself is to blame. 

In the small city or village, conditions are but one step 
more complex than this. The consumer is supplied with 
milk by his neighbor, who generally resides just outside 
of the village limits. The city milk dealer and the pro- 
ducer are, as a rule, one and the same person. The milk 
produced in the morning, together with that of the pre- 
vious night, is delivered to the consumer the same morn- 
ing by the dairyman who produced it. This milk usually 
is exposed to less contamination, and is kept for a shorter 
time before delivery than the ordinary market milk of 
a large city. But from a sanitary point of view there is 
wide latitude in the operation of small city milk plants. 

Objectionable Practices. — The small city milk plant, 
operating on but a small scale, cannot afford an elaborate 
and expensive equipment. In many places hot water 
and steam for cleaning purposes are available only in 
limited supply, which results in less thorough cleaning 
of bottles and utensils. 

A number of practices that some small milk dealers 


follow should be condemned. Among these are, first, 
87 
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the selling of ‘loose milk,” that is, dipping out from a 
supply can the amount desired by the purchaser, and 
placing it in a pan or other receptable; second, omitting 
to wash and sterilize retucned bottles merely because 


Sa —- SS 
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Fic. 8. — The Bestov milk-cooler. 


they appear to be clean or allowing careless cleaning 
in the milk plant, the milk bottles when refilled without 
being washed may be the means of spreading disease; 
third, filling the bottles on the street. 

A dairy of forty or more cows should afford a well- 
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equipped milk house; and, since cleanliness is the most 
important consideration, the factors of prime importance 
in the milk house are sanitary construction and a small 
upright boiler to furnish an abundant supply of hot water 
or steam for cleansing and sterilizing. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE PLANT, 


The equipment of a small dairy may vary between 
wide limits, depending upon size, prosperity, grade of 
milk produced, and the individuality of the owner. 

Cooling the Milk. — The milk may be cooled by setting 
the cans in a tank of water, or an expensive cooling appara- 
tus may be used. Between these extremes are numerous 
coolers adaptable to all conditions. 
Whatever method of cooling is em- 
ployed, it is extremely important that 
the milk be cooled at once after it has 
been drawn from the cow. 

Bottling. — Bottles may be filled by 
pouring from a pitcher or spouted can, 
or a modern bottle-filling machine may 
be used. Many small dairymen use a 
large can similar to a small weigh can, 
but having one or two small faucets, 
under which bottles are placed for fil- 
ling. Superior to this, but more costly, 
is the filler with the automatic cut-off 
valve, that insures having the bottles awe ets oe 
filled to the right point and prevents ene cuatin: 
overflowing. When bottles are filled 
in this way there is no milk spilled on the outside of the 
bottle. The bottle is filled to such a point that the cap 
may be placed upon it without dipping it into the milk. 
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Capping bottles that are over full causes the excess of milk 
to squirt out on to the dairyman’s hands and to drip from 


Fic. to. — Quaker City milk-filler. 


there to other caps and into other bottles. This is not 
sanitary. 

In a report of the “ Association for Improvement of the 
Milk Supply of New York City” is given the bacterial 
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content of milk bottled and capped by hand and that of 
milk bottled and capped by machine. The average of 
three samples of each class of milk is as follows: Bottled 
by hand, 19,800 bacteria per cubic centimeter; bottled 
by machine, 6266 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 


Fic. 11. — Davis hand Fic. 12. — Davis hand 
bottle filler. bottle capper. 


Capping the bottles by hand, although a very common 
practice, is not so sanitary as using a machine, neither is 
itso rapid. Caps for machine use may be bought. These 
are packed in paper tubes direct from the machine which 
makes the caps. These tubes are sealed so that the caps 
are not exposed to dirt and dust. Where bulk caps are 
used, they may be loaded into the metal tubes that are 
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furnished with capping machines and sterilized. The 
simplest machine of this character is the single bottle 
capper, though, in a mederately large dairy, the combined 
filler and capper is found more economical in point of 
time. 

Bottle Washing. — Many small dairymen object to the 
expenditure necessary to secure a bottle-washing outfit, 


Fic. 13. — Turbine bottle washer. 


but the time saved and the better results secured by a 
washer will soon pay for one. The machine best adapted 
to the small dairy is a brush revolved by a steam turbine 
or by a water motor, combined with suitable sinks and 
rinsing apparatus. 

The small dairy that is equipped with a steam boiler to 
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supply plenty of hot water for washing should have no 
difficulty in getting the bottles and cans almost sterile. 

A sterile oven is a great addition to a dairy room, though 
a rather costly one. It is recommended for dairies pro- 
ducing a high grade of sanitary milk. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CITY MILK PLANT. 


THE large milk plant of a great city requires extensive 
equipment and a large building, and hence calls for con- 
siderable capital as well as knowledge of the dairy business. 

The milk is practically all received by rail, so that it 
is subjected to more possibilities of contamination than 
that of the village milk dealer. Generally the milk 
passes through the hands of at least three different persons 
or companies — the farmer or producer, the transportation 
company and the city milk company. 

Transportation. — Milk may be transported from the 
place of production to the market by steam or electric 
roads, boats or wagons. 

In practically all small cities, the wagon carries most of 
the milk from the farm to the consumer. And even in some 
very large cities this mode of transportation is employed 
to a great extent. We find that in Washington, D. C.; 
Detroit, Mich.; San Francisco, Cal., and St. Louis, Mo., 
about half of the milk supply of the city comes in on wagons; 
while in Milwaukee, Wis.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and New 
Orleans, La., wagons bring about three-fourths of the milk. 
But in the larger cities, such as New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, about nine-tenths of the milk is brought in 
by steam and electric cars. 

Most of the milk that is shipped less than 100 miles is 
carried in baggage or express cars attached to local pas- 
senger trains. But for greater distances special refrigerator 

94 
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cars are commonly used. This depends upon the time 
of year and the weather conditions. For milk cars, some 
roads employ a modified baggage car equipped with racks 
along the side for holding ice. A better milk car is used 
by one of the roads carrying milk to New York City. It 
is a refrigerator car with a capacity of 325 eight-gallon 
cans, having an ice compartment at each end, so that milk 
may be kept at a temperature of 50° F. Every day the 
cars are scrubbed and thoroughly cleaned. 

Another road has refrigerator milk cars with asbestos- 
lined walls, sheet-steel floors and regular refrigerator doors 
and an ice capacity of 500 pounds at each end of the car. 

The careful dairyman delivers his well-cooled milk at 
the station a short time before the arrival of the car or 
boat, but right here is a possibility of spoiling milk. Milk 
stations are often merely open platforms with no roof or 
other protection for the cans from the sun and heat in sum- 
mer. Milk will quickly warm to the danger point if left on 
such a platform. And as delayed trains are not an unusual 
thing, the souring of milk while in the hands of the trans- 
portation company is not an infrequent occurrence. In 
the older dairy districts we find milk stations with proper 
protection for the milk while it awaits the arrival of the 
train. 

Until very recent years, milk was brought from a dis- 
tance by steam cars or by boat, but the electric railway is 
now a keen competitor for the hauling of milk and has 
some advantages over the other methods of transportation. 
The electric lines penetrate the rural communities to a 
greater extent than do the steam roads, so that the farmer 
has the milk station closer to his door. The electric lines 
can carry their loads of milk to the center of the city, or 
to the milk plant itself, instead of dumping it all at one 
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great depot, located, perhaps, more than a mile from the 
milk plant, as is done, necessarily, by the steam road. 
Los Angeles has satisfactorily developed the milk traffic in 
this way. 

Under present conditions, in most cities, milk is hauled 
by dray from the railway station to the city milk plant. 
This extra handling and labor cannot wholly be done away 
with. 

The Intake. — On arrival at the city milk plant each 
can must be inspected by an experienced man with a keen 


Fic. 14. — A-F gravity conveyers installed in Howell 
Condensed Milk and Cream Co. plant. 


sense of smell. Milk containing any sour or other un- 
desirable odor is not, and should not be, accepted. The 
inspection of milk on a large scale is done almost entirely 
by the sense of smell, because the sense of taste cannot be 
relied upon after several hundred cans of milk have been 
tasted in quick succession. 

However, there are other tests for the sanitary condi- 
tion of milk which are very useful under certain conditions, 
but are not being extensively used in this country at the 
present time, (See Chapter XII.) 
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The cans, when empty, may be turned up on a drip- 
saver, which, as the name indicates, saves whatever milk 
may drip out from the cans. Just beyond the drip-saver 
is the can washer. The cans are taken from the drip-saver, 
washed, steamed, and taken out by another door to the 
dray, which hauls them back to the railway station to be 
returned to the shipper. 

Sanitary Piping. Having passed the inspector, the milk 
is emptied into a receiving vat, from which it is pumped 
into a storage tank that feeds 
the pasteurizer. This necessi- 
tates passing the milk through 
considerable piping as well as 
a pump. Needless to say, the 
pumps should be of the sani- 
tary type, so that they may be 
taken apart and thoroughly 
cleaned after each using. The 
piping must be the so-called 
sanitary piping, being tinned 
throughout, having a perfectly 
smooth interior, and in short 
lengths joined by couplings eas- 
ily taken apart with a spanner 
wrench. These pipes should be 
washed daily by rinsing with 
cold water, then pumping hot 
washing powder solution through them and finally rinsing 
with plenty of boiling hot water. 

However, they should be taken apart and thoroughly 
cleaned with a brush and sterilized at least once each week. 

Clarifying. — The presence of dirt or sediment of any 
kind in milk is strenuously objected to by the consumer. 


Fic. 15. — The Victor 
can washer. 
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For this reason, some filter and clarify the milk. Milk 
filters have not given much satisfaction and are not used 
to any considerable extent. But the clarifying of milk 
by centrifugal force is being adopted to a large extent by 
city milk plants. Some of them use an ordinary cream 
separator and run the cream and skim milk together. At 
times the milk is standardized to the desired percentage of 
fat. 

The milk clarifier is a modification of the cream separa- 
tor, providing a greater capacity for the deposit of sedi- 
ment and delivering the whole milk from the machine 
instead of separating it. Removing dirt from milk re- 
moves some bacteria, leucocytes, etc., so that the clarified 
milk is a purer and cleaner food. 

Pasteurization and Cooling. — The large city milk plant 
commonly pasteurizes the milk, and for this purpose an 
intermittent pasteurizer or a continuous machine with a 
retarder is used, usually the latter. The milk is heated to 
from 140° to 160° F. and held at that temperature for from 
15 to 30 minutes, when it is discharged and conducted to 
the cooler. This latter is very commonly a vertical coil 
of pipes over which the milk flows in very thin sheets, 
while at the same time cold water or brine is flowing through 
the interior of the pipes, entering at the bottom and flow- 
ing out at the top. 

The pasteurization of milk, to be successful from a 
commercial standpoint, must be so carried on that the 
keeping qualities of the milk will be improved without 
heating to such an extent as to impart a cooked flavor or 
materially to injure the creaming qualities of the milk. 
It is a well-known fact among dairymen, that excessive 
heating and stirring of milk breaks the clusters of fat 
globules and scatters them throughout the serum. This 
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Fic. 16. — The De Laval centrifugal clarifier. 
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makes creaming very difficult, because the small globules 
are unable to overcome the viscosity of the milk serum. 
In unheated milk the fat globules are well clustered, and 
present a relatively small surface as compared with their 
volume. The creaming of milk is but slightly affected by 
temperatures up to 150° F., but subjecting it to a tempera- 
ture of 160° F. for 20 minutes retards it very markedly. 

Pasteurizers. — The pasteurization of milk may be 
accomplished by heating at a low temperature for a long 
time or at a high temperature for a short time. One 
class of machines, known as the intermittent or batch 
pasteurizer, is so operated that the milk may be heated 
at any temperature for any desired length of time. These 
machines are commonly vats or other receptacles in which 
the milk is heated and agitated mechanically. Cooling 
is accomplished by passing cold water through the agita- 
tor or jacket as the case may be. These machines are 
very efficient, but it can readily be seen that their capacity 
is limited, and hence they are hardly practicable except 
in a small business. 

The other class of pasteurizers is known as the con- 
tinuous or flask machine, because there is a continuous 
flow of milk through the machine and it is heated instan- 
taneously. The milk is heated to a high temperature and 
immediately passed on to the cooler. However, it has 
been shown by experiment, that all the milk is not heated 
to the same temperature, and hence some of it will not 
be thoroughly pasteurized and some of it will be over- 
pasteurized. 

A test! of one of the commonly used machines revealed 
the fact that some of the milk passed through in 15 seconds, 
most of it was held 30 seconds and some of it 60 seconds. 


1 Russel and Hastings — Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology. 
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It is evident that a temperature sufficiently high to kill 
the bacteria in the milk that passed through in 15 seconds 
would cause undesirable effects on the milk that was 
exposed for 60 seconds. And if the temperature was 
regulated on the basis of an exposure of from 30 to 60 
seconds, it is evident that the milk passing through in 15 
seconds would be inefficiently pasteurized. 

The necessity of a continuous pasteurizer and the faults 
of the first machines led to the adoption of “ holding ” 
devices or “retarders.”” In such machines the milk 
is passed through a continuous pasteurizer into a holding 
tank in which it is kept at the desired temperature for 
the desired length of time, then passed on to the cooler. 
Thus the good qualities of the two classes of pasteurizers 
are combined in one. These machines may be equipped 
with a thermo-regulator which automatically regulates 
the flow of steam to the pasteurizer and insures a uniform 
heating of the milk. In connection with this a recording 
device is commonly used, so that the slight variations in 
temperature are recorded. 

Pasteurization applied to fresh, clean milk, and to old, 
impure milk may destroy 99 per cent of the bacteria in 
both cases. Now it is quite evident that the clean milk 
before and after pasteurization would contain by far the 
smaller number of bacteria, and hence would have the 
better keeping qualities and be more healthful. 

Immediate cooling to about 40° F. subsequent to heat- 
ing is necessary for successful pasteurization; also all 
contamination after pasteurization must be guarded 
against. 

Pasteurization in the Bottle.— Another method of 
pasteurizing milk that has been introduced recently is 
pasteurization in the bottles. This method necessitates 
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the use of a perfectly tight cap, one that will withstand 
the action of hot water and steam. Breweries have used 
such a method of pasteurizing their bottled beer for a 
number of years, while the dairy industry has but recently 
adapted it to bottled milk. 

One of the objections to the commercially pasteurized 
milk of to-day is that, although the pasteurization may 
have been efficient, contamination during the cooling, 
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Fic. 17.— A type of beer-pasteurizing machine oe to re ee 
zation of milk in bottles. (Circular 184, U. S. Dairy Division.) 


bottling and capping processes is inevitable, and this 
contamination may be of a very serious nature. Pas- 
teurization in the bottle prevents such contamination 
and insures a safer product. 

Pasteurization of bottled milk is carried on to a limited 
extent in steam sterilizers, but a more efficient process 
is by the use of water. In the brewery there are two 
general classes of these pasteurizers. In one type the 
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bottles are placed in baskets, which are carried on an 
endless chain into tanks of water having different tem- 
peratures. In this way the bottles are passed through 
lukewarm water, then through warmer and warmer water, 
until they reach the pasteurizing temperature. They re- 
main at this temperature for 20 minutes or any desired 
time; then they pass through a series of cooling tanks, 
each successive tank containing cooler water than the 
previous one. 

In the other type of machine, the bottles are placed 
in trays on a large wheel revolving horizontally, where 
they receive a heavy shower bath of water. As the wheel 
revolves the bottles pass through water of different tem- 
peratures just as in the above-described system, so that 
pasteurization and cooling are accomplished by a con- 
tinuous process. 

Mr. Bixby! of Boston compared pasteurization in a 
machine with pasteurization in bottles and secured the 
following results: 


NUMBER OF BACTERIA IN ONE CUBIC CENTIMETER 
OF MILK. 


Pasteurized in | Pasteurized in 
machine. bottles. 


2,000,000 99,000 30,000 
2,000,000 102,000 34,000 
6,300,000 42,000 6,600 
1,960,000 70,000 1,200 
6,200,000 65,000 4,000 
2,100,000 65,000 | 8,100 


In both these methods of pasteurization, the same 
degree of heat and same time of exposure were employed. 


1 Medical Record. — July 15, 1911. 
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It is very evident from these figures that heating in the 
bottles gives by far the better results. 

In a similar experiment carried on by Dr. Charles E. 
North, New York, pasteurization in bottles reduced the 
bacterial content of the milk from about 500,000 to 500 


Fic, 18. — The Davis bottle filler and capper, 


per cubic centimeter. This was accomplished without 
affecting the flavor or creaming of the milk. 
Bottling. — After pasteurization and cooling, the milk 
may be conducted to a storage tank of glass-enameled 
iron located in a cold room. It is now ready to be bottled. 
For fillmg and capping bottles, on a large scale, an auto- 
matic, power-driven machine is commonly used. It 
may be run by an electric motor so that a movement of 
a lever causes a case of bottles to be filled and capped. 
The labor required to operate such a machine consists of 
one man to feed in the cases of empty bottles, and one man 
to take the filled bottles from the machine. If gravity 
conveyers are used, the man who takes the cases of filled 
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bottles from the filler may place them on a conveyer 
which conducts them to a cold room for storage until 
called for by the delivery wagon. 

Delivering. — Cases of filled bottles are usually hauled 
to the loading platform on hand trucks, and frequently 
have to be taken to the floor above on an elevator. A 
system more economical, in the use of time and labor, is 


Fic. 19. — Davis Standard 12 bottle filler. 


that of the gravity conveyer and automatic elevator, by 
means of which filled cases may be taken to the platform 
as fast as they can be loaded into the wagons. 

Cases of empty bottles are readily conveyed to the 
washing room by the same method. 

Bottle Washing.— The simplest method of washing 
bottles is by means of a revolving brush as described under 
“The Village Milk Plant,’ But this is not economical 
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when a great number of bottles must be washed and ster- 
ilized each day. The modern bottle-washer handles the 
glassware in cases, taking them in at one end, just as they 
come from the wagons, and delivering them at the other 
end perfectly clean and sterilized. 

In general there are two kinds of bottle washers: that 
in which brushes are used, and that in which jets of water 
are relied upon to do all the cleaning. 


Fic. 20. — A-F gravity conveyers in Gridley Dairy Co. plant, 
carrying bottles from wagons to basement. 


The automatic brush bottle washer soaks, washes with 
water under pressure and with brushes, and rinses and 
sterilizes the bottles. Sanitary cases may be used and the 
bottles kept in these cases during washing, filling, capping, 
and even on the wagon, so that separate handling of bottles 
is unnecessary. This not only saves a great deal of time, 
but also reduces the breakage to a minimum. In the 
operation of the machine, the cases of bottles are passed 
through the washer by means of a carrier, which operates 
automatically, stopping a sufficient length of time for 
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the various operations and discharging the bottles clean, 
practically sterile and hot. They dry quickly and assume 
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Fic. 22. — Steam chamber, showing method of steaming bottles. 
(Circular 184, Dairy Division, U. S. Dept. of Agr.) 


a good clear luster. The washing process requires about 
five minutes. 

The high-pressure bottle washer operates similarly to 
the brush washer, except that in the former no brushes are 
used. The work of the brush is accomplished by jets of 
water under high pressure. Large quantities of water 
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are pumped over and over again with great force against 
the bottles, both inside and outside. The water in the 
tanks is renewed automatically and continuously, a small 
stream of water coming in and a small stream of impure 
water running out. 

The Milk Bottle. — The only style of milk bottle used 
to any extent at the present time is that made of glass. 
The advantages of a glass bottle are as follows: 


1. It is easily cleaned and sterilized. 

2. The consumer can easily detect the presence of 
dirt of any kind in the bottle or the milk. 

3. It cannot itself impart any flavor to the milk, 
and forms a perfectly tight package to keep out all 
dirt, flavors, etc. 

4. It cannot corrode nor become unsanitary in any 
way, however old it may become. 


The disadvantages of a glass bottle are: 


It is fragile. 

It is costly. 

It is heavy. 

Unless sterilized before being filled it may become 
a carrier of disease. 


BW ND H 


Because of these disadvantages, numerous attempts 
have been made to introduce a single-service container 
made of paraffined paper. This seems to be the only 
alternative to glass, all metals being out of the question. 
But the consumer cannot see the thickness of the layer 
of cream on the top, he cannot tell whether the milk in 
the paper container is clean or not, and the package is 
not so pleasing to the eye. These are the chief reasons 
for the failure of the single-service container to be gen- 
erally adopted. 
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The Bottle Cap.— Bottles of ordinary market milk 
are commonly capped with a pulp cap that fits into the 
countersink mouth of the bottle. This leaves the lip 
of the bottle exposed to the accumulation of dirt and 
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Fic. 23. — This shows a type of sanitary bottle cap, and method of 
removing same. 


bacteria. When milk is poured from such a bottle it 
flows over and carries with it whatever contamination 
may be there. 

Producers of certified milk have adopted various de- 
vices to protect the lip of the bottle, Many of them use 
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the ordinary cap with a large hoodlike paper cap covering 
the entire top of the bottle. Others use a cap that fits 
tightly over the opening of the bottle, insuring a tight 
seal and protecting the lip at the same time. 

Another style of cap being introduced is that similar 
to the cap used on pop and 
beer bottles, a metal cap lined 
with a fiber disk. These caps 
can be used only on bottles 
made for this purpose. They 
are placed upon the bottle by 
a machine that forces the cor- 
rugated skirt of the metal 
crown under the locking ring 
of the bottle, thus forming a 
hermetically tight seal, remov- 
able only by means of a bottle 
opener. This crown effectu- 
ally protects the mouth of the 
bottle. Machines are on the 
market for automatically filling = 
and capping bottles of this  !": 4 — Another type ae 

: sanitary bottle cap. 
kind. With this system, milk 
can be pasteurized in the bottles and thus avoid possible 
contamination during cooling and filling of bottles. 

Business Principles.— The business of handling a 
large quantity of a perishable product demands close 
watchfulness on the part of the managers to avoid losses. 
The daily income and output of milk must be the same, 
as near as is possible to have it. Because of the per- 
ishable quality of the product, and because of the large 
quantity that must be handled in a short time each day, 
experienced help. and efficient machinery are necessary. 
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The best of both, though 
high priced to start with, 
are cheaper in the long 
run. The retail milk 
business is one in which 
the sales are all for small 
amounts, hence the profit 
oneach sale is very small. 
Success, therefore, de- 
pends upon a close atten- 
tion to minute details. 

One of the problems 
of greatest importance is 
how to keep a close check 
on the deliverymen. The 
manager usually does 
not come in direct con- 
tact with the custom- 
ers; minor employees out 
through the city, away 
from the supervision of 
the employer, have to be 
trusted entirely with the 
dealings with customers, 
the handling of the en- 
tire finished product, the 
cash and the return of 
empty bottles. 

The following system 
of checking the drivers 
is being used successfully 
in several large plants: 
When the driver goes 


Fic. 25.— The foot milk bottle 
crowning machine. 
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out in the morning he is charged with the number of bottles 
of milk, the number of tickets or sheets of tickets and the 
cash he has in his possession. When he returns from the 
trip, he is again checked up and must have a used ticket 
or cash to account for every bottle of milk disposed of. 
He should also have an empty bottle for each full one 
sold. This latter is rather difficult, unless there is some 
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Fic. 26. — A motor truck specially equipped for handling dairy products. 
In the service of the Sheffield farms, N. Y. 


incentive for the driver to return the empties. Probably 
the best way to prevent the loss of empty bottles is to 
scale the wage on a basis of the number of empty bottles 
returned. For instance, some companies pay their drivers 
one dollar per day and one cent for each empty bottle 
returned. Under this system the driver is pretty sure to 
induce his customers to have an empty bottle ready for 
him each day. 


CEIAE EER ocd: 
STANDARDIZATION OF MILK AND CREAM. 


To standardize milk is to bring the butter-fat content 
to a given per cent regardless of the quality of the milk 
produced by the cow. Standardizing milk usually is 
done by the producer, because he cannot afford to pro- 
duce, say, 5-per-cent milk, and sell it at the same price 
that 4-per-cent milk sells for. Neither can the consumer 
afford to pay for 5-per-cent milk when only 4-per-cent milk 
is delivered, so that some milk companies now guarantee 
their milk to contain a certain per cent of fat in return for 
a stated price to be paid by the consumer. 

Standardization of milk may be accomplished in the 
following cases: 


I. Where the per cent of fat is to be reduced by the 
addition of skim milk. 
(a) Quantity of standardized milk not specified. 
(b) Quantity of standardized milk specified. 


Il. Where the per cent of fat is to be increased by the 
extraction of skim milk. 
(a) Quantity of standardized milk not specified. 
(b) Quantity of standardized milk specified. 


III. Where the per cent of fat is to be reduced by the 
addition of milk having a lower fat content. 
(a) Quantity of standardized milk not specified. 


(b) Quantity of standardized milk specified. 
114 
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IV. Where the per cent of fat is to be increased by the 
addition of milk having a higher fat content. 


(a) Quantity of standardized milk not specified. 
(b) Quantity of standardized milk specified. 


Formulas and Examples : 


I. (a) To obtain milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat, 

from milk containing 4 per cent of fat and skim milk. 
Draw a square. At the two left-hand corners write the 
numbers which represent the per cent of fat in the two 
liquids which are to be mixed. In the center of the square 
Pp 


x 
4 3.2 parts of 4% milk 
r 
3.2 
y 
q' —-8 parts of skimmilk 
FIG. 27. 4.0 parts of 3.2% milk 


write the number representing the percentage of fat re- 
quired. Then subtract the two numbers standing in 
line across the diagonals of the square and place the differ- 
ence at the remaining two corners in such a way as to 
have the difference stand in line with the minuend and 
subtrahend. These last two numbers will indicate the 
proportions to be taken of the fluids whose percentages 
stand in the same horizontal line. 

mince 3.2 : 0.8 : : 4:1 then we require 4 parts of 4 per 
cent milk and 1 part of skim milk to produce 5 parts of 
milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat. 
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The following formula may be used when the percentage 
is a convenient number to work with: Divide the per 
cent of fat in the milk that is desired by the per cent of 
fat in the milk on hand. The result will be the per cent 
of the milk on hand to be taken. The remaining per cent 
of milk will be the skim milk to be used. 

The correctness of the graphical illustration, Fig. 27, 
may be proven as follows: 


Let p be the per cent of fat in the cream of the richer of 
the two milks. 
Let ¢ be the per cent of fat in the milk of the poorer of 
the two milks. 
Let r be the per cent of fat required, 
x be the quantity of richer milk required, 
y be the quantity of thinner milk required. 


Then px is the fat in the richer milk for new mixture, 
gy is the fat in the poorer milk of new mixture, 
(x + y) is quantity of new mixture, 
r(x + y) is the fat in new mixture, 
px + qy is the fat in new mixture. 
Therefore, px +qy =r(x+). 
Solving, pet qy =rx try. 
PX =1X = TY — Fy. 
ADs 5) G0) 
Then dividing both sides of the equation by y (p — 7) 
we have 


Substituting with figures from the above example we have 


Seseey ore 
8 8 
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In the above example we would have 3.2 + 4 =0.80. 
Hence 80 per cent of 4-per-cent milk and (100 — 80 = 20) 
20 per cent of skim milk will produce milk containing 3.2 
per cent of fat. 

I. (6) To obtain too pounds of milk containing 3.2 per 
cent of fat from milk containing 4 per cent of fat, and skim 
milk. 

Determine the number of pounds of fat required. Divide 
this number by the per cent of fat in the known milk. This 
will give the pounds of known milk required. 

100 X 3.2 per cent = 3.2 which is the pounds of fat in 
1oo pounds of 3.2 per cent milk. 

3.2 + 4 = 0.80 or 80 per cent, which is the proportion 
of 4-per-cent milk required to make 3.2-per-cent milk. 

80 per cent of 100 pounds = 80 pounds, the required 
pounds of 4-per-cent milk. 

100 — 80 = 20, the required pounds of skim milk. 

II. (a) To obtain milk containing 4 per cent of fat from 


milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat by the extraction of skim 
milk. 


x (s — r) 


= pounds of skim milk to be removed. 
5 


When + = the per cent of fat in the known milk, 
s = the per cent of fat in the standardized milk, 
« = the pounds of known milk. 


I 


I 


By substituting in the formula 


3.2) 


= 0.2 x = pounds of skim milk to be removed. 
4 


By removing from a given quantity of 3.2 per cent 
milk, skim milk equal to 0.2 of the weight of that milk, 
4-per-cent milk will be obtained. 
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II. (6) To obtain too pounds of milk containing 4 
per cent of fat from milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat by 
the extraction of skim milk. 

Find pounds of fat required. Then divide the desired 
pounds of fat by the per cent of fat in the known milk and 
multiply the quotient by 100. The difference between 
this product and the pounds of standardized milk is the 
pounds of skim milk to be extracted. 

(4 + 3.2) X 100 = 125, which is the pounds of 3.2-per- 
cent milk required to make 100 pounds of 4-per-cent milk. 

125 — 100 = 25 which is the pounds of skim milk to 
be extracted. 

III. (a) To obtain milk containing 3.5 per cent of fat 


4 .3 parts of 4% milk 


.o parts of 3.2% milk 


3.2 ge ee 
Fic. 28. .8 parts of 3.5% milk 


from milk containing 4 per cent of fat, by the addition of 
milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat. 

Same method as is used in solving I. (a). 

III. (6) To obtain 160 pounds of milk containing 3.5 
per cent of fat from milk containing 4 per cent of fat, by the 
addition of milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat. 

Same formula as is used in solving I. (a). 

0.8 : 160: :0.3:60. Hence 60 pounds of 4-per-cent 
milk are required. 
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0.8 :160::0.5: 100. Hence too pounds of 3.2-per- 
cent milk are required. 

IV. (a) To obtain milk containing 3.5 per cent fat 
from milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat by the addition of 
milk containing 4-per-cent milk. 

Same formula as used in solving I. (a). 

IV. (b) To obtain 160 pounds of milk containing 3.5 
per cent of fat from milk containing 3.2 per cent of fat by 
the addition of milk containing 4 per cent of fat. 

Same problem as in III. (0). 

Standardization of Cream.— The standardization of 
cream is of still greater importance than the standardiza- 
tion of milk, because the variation of the percentage of 
fat in cream is relatively greater than that of the milk. 
The fat content of cream under normal conditions varies 
between ro per cent and 50 per cent, while that of milk 
seldom varies over 2 per cent or 3 per cent. 

When a certain volume of cream is being sold, a com- 
paratively larger amount of butter fat is disposed of than 
when the same volume of milk is sold. As it is the butter 
fat which is the most valuable part of cream and milk, 
it is a good plan to regulate the price of cream according 
to (1) the percentage of fat in the cream, (2) the current 
price of the butter or butter fat. 

Even when the same separator is being used daily, the 
percentage of fat in the cream is likely to vary as much as 
5 per cent. This variation, if cream is not standardized, 
may cause a considerable loss to either consumer or pro- 
ducer. For instance, suppose 25 gallons of cream should 
contain 20 per cent of fat, and it was unknowingly increased 
to 25 per cent, there would than be 5 per cent more than 
the standard required. If this cream were sold at 80 cents 
a gallon, the price per pound of fat in the first case would 
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be 50 cents. If the cream tests 25 per cent instead of 20 
per cent, 0.4 of a pound of fat too much is given in each 
gallon of cream. In 25 gallons of cream 1o pounds too 
much would be given. This, at 50 cents per pound, would 
make a loss of $5.00 to the producer from the sale of 
25 gallons alone. Such a loss would affect the profit 
directly. 

The principal difference between milk and cream is 
that cream contains a larger per cent of fat than does 
milk. For this reason, the same methods which apply to 
the standardization of milk will also apply to the standard- 
ization of cream. 

When the cost of butter fat is to be taken into consider- 
ation, then a separate process must be applied. If it is 
desired to find the price of butter fat when so much is 
obtained per gallon, then first multiply the pounds of 
cream per gallon by the per cent of butter fat in the cream. 
The product will equal the pounds of fat per gallon of 
cream. ‘Then divide the price per gallon of cream by the 
number of pounds of butter fat. The quotient will be 
the price per pound of butter fat. 

Example. What is the price per pound of butter fat 
when cream containing 20 per cent of fat sells for 50 cents 
per gallon? 

A gallon of cream weighs about 8 pounds. 

8 pounds X 0.20 = 1.60 pounds of fat in a gallon of 
cream. 

.50 divided by 1.6 equals $0.31, the price of a pound of 
butter fat. 

If it is desired to calculate the price of a gallon of cream 
when butter fat is worth a certain price, then multiply the 
pounds of cream per gallon by the per cent of fat in the 
cream. The product will represent the number of pounds 
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of butter fat in one gallon of cream. Multiply this prod- 
uct by the price per pound of butter fat desired. The 

product will represent the price per gallon of cream. 
Example. At 30 cents per pound of fat what would 
be the price of a gallon of cream containing 25 per cent 
of butter fat? 

8 X 0.25 = 2 pounds of butter fat. 

2 X 30 cents = 60 cents, the price per gallon of cream 
testing 25 per cent of fat. 

In case it is desired to make use of butter prices, it is 
essential to increase the fat by the average overrun. 

If it is desired to find the equivalent price per gallon 
of cream containing different per cents of butter fat, the 
following method is the quickest. 

Example. If cream containing 20 per cent of fat is 
worth 60 cents per gallon, what is cream worth containing 
25 per cent of fat? 

O20: O12 503 5.000972: 
60 X 0.25 = I5. 

15 divided by 20 equals 0.75, the equivalent price of 25- 
per-cent cream. 

In some instances, cream is sold for so much per quart 
for each per cent of fat it contains. The usual price when 
sold in this way is one cent per quart for each per cent of 
fat it contains. For instance, if the cream contains 25 
per cent of fat, then the price of it would be 25 cents per 
quart. If it contained 35 per cent of fat, it would be 
worth 35 cents per quart, etc. In case the quality of 
cream varies, this is a fairly good basis upon which to fix 
the price of cream. 

In all instances, when milk or cream is being standard- 
ized, care should be taken not to mix old cream with fresh 
milk, or vice versa. Old cream and fresh milk, in the first 
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place, do not mix as well as when both are fresh. Lumps 
of cream are likely to remain, even though it may seem as 
if the two had been mixed well. Thus an unattractive 
appearance is caused. Secondly, the older cream or milk, as 
a rule, contains a large number of bacteria, and in some 
instances undesirable ones. These when mixed with the 
good milk will cause the keeping property of the whole to 
be lessened, and in some instances cause the whole mixture 
to assume abnormal qualities. 


CHAPTER XIE. 
SANITARY EXAMINATION OF MILK. 


SEVERAL cities have adopted bacterial standards for milk. 
Rochester, N. Y., requires that the bacterial content of 
their city milk be kept below 100,000 per cubic centimeter. 
Boston permits 500,000 per cubic centimeter, and other 
cities have different requirements for different grades of 
milk. 

The number of bacteria in milk cannot be determined 
until 24 to 48 hours after the sample was taken, by which 
time the milk has been consumed. A milk dealer demands 
a quicker test for the quality of the milk. Since the age 
of milk is indicated somewhat by the degree of acidity, 
the acid test is used to some extent to determine the 
quality of the milk. 

Acidity Test.— The simplest method of determining 
roughly the acidity of milk is by the use of Farrington’s 
Alkaline Tablets, using a solution made of one tablet to one 
ounce of hot water. Using the same unit for the measure- 
ment of both, the milk and the alkaline solution, one volume 
of alkaline solution added to one volume of milk will neu- 
tralize acid equivalent to one-tenth of one per cent. If the 
addition of two volumes of alkaline solution to one of cream 
does not neutralize all the acid (turn the milk pink), then 
that milk contains more than two-tenths of one per cent 
acid, and is not a first-grade product. 

28 
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Sediment Test. — The cleanliness of milk is indicated 
somewhat by the amount of dirt or sediment it contains. 
There is no way of extracting all the dirt that may have 
fallen into the milk during or subsequent to milking, be- 
cause nearly one-half of ordinary barn dirt is soluble; 
hence the presence of a small quantity of visible dirt is 
usually an indication that a greater quantity is present 


Fic. 29. — The Wisconsin milk sediment tester. 


in the milk. The cleanliness of milk may be roughly 
ascertained by centrifuging a sample, or by filtering a 
certain volume through absorbent cotton and noting the 
amount of discoloration and filth deposit on the filter. 
Tests for this latter purpose are manufactured and offered 
for sale. 

Babcock and Farrington describe a milk-sediment test 
devised by them in which one pint of milk is placed in a 
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steam-heated jacketed container, and filtered through a 
disk of absorbent cotton, said cotton to be free from sizing 
or starch, which prevents satisfactory filtering of the milk. 
Milk maybe graded according to the degree of discolora- 
tion of the cotton. 

Leucocytes in Milk. — In the milk of normal, healthy 
cows may be found a number of leucocytes or white-blood 
corpuscles. The mixed milk from a healthy herd seldom 
contains more than 500,000 cells per cubic centimeter, 
although this number is often exceeded in the milk of indi- 
vidual cows. An inflamed or diseased condition of the 
udder causes a great increase in the leucocyte content of 
the milk, hence, at the present time, milk containing over 
500,000 of these bodies per cubic centimeter is looked upon 
as coming from a bruised or inflamed udder and is con- 
sidered unfit for food. However, this number cannot be 
adopted as a set standard, but it is well to class all milk as 
suspicious when it does exceed this limit. A physical exami- 
nation of the cows producing the milk should be made and 
action taken according to the findings at this examination. 

Fibrin has been found to accompany leucocytes, es- 
pecially in acute cases. Professor Doane found that when 
a cow’s udder is badly inflamed these fine threads, or fibrin, 
are found in the milk. The leucocytes in such milk also 
tend to hang together in clusters. In some experiments 
with milk from an inflamed udder, Doane found as many as 
20,000,000 leucocytes per cubic centimeter of milk. Fibrin 
was also found in this milk. As the cow’s udder became 
well, the number of leucocytes dropped to 500,000 per cubic 
centimeter. At this period, the fibrin disappeared. A 
number of counts were made from milk of different cows, 
and it was found that fibrin accompanied a large number 
of leucocytes. 
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Reduction-Fermentation Test. — This test was origi- 
nated by Barthel of the Swedish Experiment Station and 
is used as follows: To 20 cubic centimeters of milk add 
c.5 cubic centimeter methylene blue and 2.5 per cent satu- 
rated alcoholic solution in water. Keeping the samples at 
about one hundred degrees F., the rapidity of the reduc- 
tion of the color, the change from blue to white, varies 
directly as the number of bacteria in the milk. This re- 
duction test is combined with the fermentation test by 
keeping the samples until curdling takes place and noting 
the time required to curdle and the presence of gas or bad 
flavors in the curd. 

According to Barthel, if the milk contains several hundred 
thousand bacteria per cubic centimeter, reduction will take 
place within fifteen minutes. If the blue color disappears 
within an hour, the milk is not first class. One to three 
hours are required for the reduction in high-grade market 
milk, but even a greater length of time is required for very 
fresh, clean milk. 

Of course, this test is merely an indication of the numper 
of bacteria present, but it may be found very useful to the 
dealer trying to buy a high-grade milk, or to the butter 
or cheese maker, who wishes to guard against the evils of 
over-ripe milk. : ¢ 


CHAPTER: -XIIT. 
WHIPPING OF CREAM. 


Conditions Affecting Viscosity of Cream. — When cream 
is pasteurized, heated, or even warmed, the clusters of 
fat globules are broken up. This lessens the viscosity 
of the cream to such an extent that it does not whip so 
readily. It has the consistency of raw cream of a lower 
per cent of fat. This frequently misleads the consumer to 
think the cream is not up to standard in fat. The vis- 
cosity may be restored by holding the cream at a low tem- 
perature for a day, or at least 12 hours, but this is not 
practicable in city milk supply. Another way to restore 
the viscosity to cream as investigated by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station is to add sucrate of lime, known 
commercially as ‘ Viscogen.’’ Cream containing visco- - 
gen must be so labeled because our pure food laws forbid 
the addition of any substance to milk or cream. The name 
‘“visco-cream ”’ has been used to designate this product. 

Preparing Viscogen. — Viscogen may be made as follows: 

Dissolve 2} parts granulated sugar in 5 parts water; 
slake 1 part good rock-lime in 3 parts water. Pour the 
slaked lime through a wire strainer to remove coarse, 
_undissolved particles and add to the sugar solution. 
Agitate the mixture occasionally for two to three hours, 
then allow it to settle for about twelve hours or until the 
liquid becomes clear, when it can be siphoned off and is 
ready for use. 
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Viscogen should be kept in air-tight containers, be- 
cause, when exposed, it absorbs carbon dioxide from the 
air and is weakened. Exposure to the air for a long time 
also darkens the solution, but this does not impair its 
usefulness. 

The function of sugar in viscogen is to hold lime in 
solution. A sugar solution of equal parts of sugar and 
water will hold about one hundred times as much lime 
as‘is found in plain lime water. 

Use of Viscogen in Cream. — One part of viscogen to 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty parts of cream 
will produce the desired results. An excess of this 
substance imparts a soapy flavor to the cream, hence 
the following method of adding viscogen is recom- 
mended. 

Titrate a small quantity of cream with the viscogen 
that is to be used, and calculate the quantity of viscogen 
required to neutralize (to phenolphthalein) all of the acid 
in the cream; then add from one-half to two-thirds this 
quantity. 

For example: We have 800 pounds of 25 per cent 
cream, pasteurized. We wish to restore its viscosity by 
the addition of viscogen. Put some of the viscogen into 
a burette graduated in cubic centimeters, such as is used 
for Manns’ acid test. Place a sample of cream, 35 cubic 
centimeters, or any convenient amount, in a white cup, 
add two or three drops of phenolphthalein, and then run 
in viscogen from the burette until a permanent faint pink 
color is secured. If the quantity of viscogen used to 
neutralize the acid in 35 cubic centimeters of cream was 
0.6 cubic centimeter, then to neutralize the acid in 800 
pounds of cream would require: 

BES (O:0n25. 600.4) OF 13-7 pounds: 
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But we wish to neutralize only one-half of the acid in the 
cream, so we require but one-half of 13.7 or 6.8 pounds of 
viscogen. 

Pasteurized cream should be cooled to 60° F. or less 
before the viscogen is added; this is to avoid the produc- 
tion of an undesirable alkaline flavor. 

The retailer of cream and the consumer should both be 
well posted on the influence of various conditions on the 
whipping quality of cream. 

The greater the per cent of fat in cream, the better 
_ the cream will whip; but an excess of fat is not necessary 
or even desirable, and, if proper conditions are secured, 
cream containing 25 to 30 per cent of fat can be whipped 
until it stands alone. 

Other conditions being observed the colder the cream 
(freezing point being the limit) the better it will whip. 
This is a very important point for the cook to observe, 
because cream that will produce an excellent whip at 50° F. 
can be only fair when whipped at 60°F. Failure to secure 
a good whip is too often due to the warming of the 
cream during the whipping; cream at 50° F. brought into 
a warm kitchen, placed in a warm dish, and having warm 
air beaten into it, will possibly acquire a temperature 
of 65° to 70°. Under such conditions it is doubtful if the 
whipping will produce good results; but if the same cream 
be whipped in a cold vessel, in a cool room, much better 
results will be secured. 

Cream 24 hours old will whip better than fresh cream. 
This is due to the blending together of the various milk 
components, and to the gathering of the fat globules into 
clusters which increase the viscosity of the cream. The 
same result may be secured to a certain extent by the 
addition of viscogen, 
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C. W. Melick | notes the following points affecting the 
whipping of cream: 


(a9 


1. There was no difference in the whipping qualities 
of gravity and separator cream. When any difference is 
experienced it is due to other factors and not to the method 
of getting the cream from milk. 

2. Cream for whipping purposes should contain at 
least 20 per cent butterfat. The results were obtained 
with cream containing from 25 per cent to 4o per cent 
butterfat. 

3. For best results cream should be held at as low a 
temperature as possible (35° to 45° F.) for at least two 
hours before whipping, and should be whipped in a cool 
room. 

4. For good results cream should be from 12 to 24 
hours old. This gives an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a small amount of acid in the cream. The acid 
effected a gelatinous consistency in the casein and albumin 
and thus facilitated the incorporation of air in whipping. 
When it is desired to whip fresh cream, 5 per cent commer- 
cial lactic acid may be added to take the place of the acid 
which would develop by setting the cream from 12 to 24 
hours. 

5. Pasteurized cream may be whipped as easily as un- 
pasteurized cream if it is thoroughly cooled and held at 
35 to 45° F. for at least two hours before whipping. 

6. For good results cream should whip in from 30 to 
60 seconds. When a longer time is required there is danger 
of some of the butterfat separating or churning. 

7. The addition of one-tenth per cent of commercial 
lactic acid to cream facilitated its whipping and made 
it possible to whip cream which was fresher, which con- 
tained less butterfat and which was warmer than is ad- 
visable for the best results. 

8. The use of viscogen facilitated the whipping of cream 
to a greater extent than any other ingredient with the 
exception of lactic acid. It proved less effective than the 


1 Maryland Bul. 136. 
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latter and also less effective than a low temperature. 
The addition of viscogen caused cream to remain sweet 
from 12 to 24 hours longer than it otherwise would. 

g. The use of powdered sugar, powdered milk, salt, 
caramel, gelatine, junket, and cornstarch, each facili- 
tated the whipping of cream to a small degree, and each 
to practically the same extent. None of them proved 
as effective as a low temperature and the development 
or addition of lactic acid. The addition of an excess of 
gelatine above 1o per cent, or of cornstarch above 20 per 
cent caused a lumpy cream when whipped. 

10. The use of egg albumen with cream when whipped 
separately and mixed, produced a lighter foam, but had 
no effect upon the time required to whip. When mixed 
before the egg albumen was whipped, at temperatures 
above 40° F., the whipping was retarded. 

tr. The use of vanilla extract used in ordinary quan- 
tities had no effect upon the whipping qualities of cream. 

12. The charging of cream with carbonic acid gas with- 
out pressure had no effect on its whipping qualities but 
caused it to remain sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer. 

13. The use of cream from cows near the end of their 
lactation period whipped with slightly more difficulty 
than did cream from fresh cows. 

14. Whipped cream will not keep sweet as long as un- 
whipped cream. . 

15. When any additions are made to cream to facili- 
tate whipping it should be so labeled as to not deceive the 
purchaser.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HISTORY AND EXTENT OF ICE-CREAM MAKING. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT is said to have been very fond of 
iced beverages, and it is said that one of our modern vari- 
eties, the ‘“‘ Macedoine,”’ was named after the ancient Mace- 
donian. Wines and fruit juices were cooled with ice and 
snow at the courts of France and Italy in very early times. 
When and where the first water ices were made no one can 
say, but it seems probable that they were brought to France 
from Italy by Catherine de Medici in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Marco Polo is reported to have brought recipes for 
water ice and milk ice from Japan in the thirteenth century. 

Cream ice was served at a banquet given by Charles I of 
England. This ice was made by a French cook named De 
Mireo, and it is related that the king was so well pleased 
with the new dish that he pensioned the cook with 20 pounds 
a year on condition that the latter should not make the 
ice for any one but the king, and should tell no one else how 
to make it. 

English cook books, published about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, gave recipes for making cream ices. 

It can readily be seen how the making of ice cream has 


developed step by step from the cooling of wines and fruit 
132 
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juices to the freezing of similar liquids, and then to the 
freezing of milk and cream. 

Ice cream is said to have been introduced to the city of 
Washington, by Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, at a dinner 
that was attended by George Washington. 

The first ice cream advertisement on record is one that 
appeared in the ‘“‘ Post Boy,’’ New York City, June 8, 


Fic. 30. — View of large ice cream plant. (Ice Cream Trade Journal.) 


1786. At this time, ice cream sold readily at one dollar 
per quart. 

Jacob Fussell, so far as known, was the first man to make 
a wholesale business of ice-cream making. He was a milk 
dealer in Baltimore, Md., and adopted ice-cream making 
to utilize his surplus cream. A few years later, an ice 
company, becoming interested in the manufacture of ice 
cream, paid Fussell $500 for teaching one of their men the 
art of making this product. 
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American enterprise took up the new industry, and it 
developed steadily. However, it was not until after 1890 
that the rapid growth began. Since that date the business 
has been growing with increasing rapidity, aided, to some 
extent, by the perfection of artificial refrigeration. This 
provided a way for these frozen dainties to be used in the 
south, and made possible the great wholesale factories 
found in some of our large cities. 

The value of the ice cream consumed in this country 
has reached the enormus figure of $150,000,000! per annum 
and has outgrown the small and secret chamber in which 
the manufacturer of a few years ago performed his work. 

The making of ice cream has been regarded, at least in 
part, as a secret process, During the few years that ice 
cream has been made on a commercial scale, and even to- 
day, in many places, the mixing and freezing of ice cream 
are carried on behind locked doors, too often in cellars. 
But it is the opinion of many of the large manufacturers 
that the time has come when secrecy is not necessary, nor 
even desirable. The making of ice cream in secret does 
not create a monoply for the manufacture, nor does it 
increase the popularity of or demand for the product. On 
the other hand, the making of ice cream in a modern, 
properly constructed, sanitary factory, open to the public, 
is a great advertisement for the manufacturer and is con- 
ducive to an increased demand for the product. Manu- 
facturers of ice-cream supplies are scattering broadcast 
exact directions for making the mix, freezing the cream, etc. 
Several dairy schools are teaching commercial ice-cream 
making. Some large dealers are promulgating the opinion 
that ice-cream making is a scientific process, and that the 


1 John Gordon — Address at Second Annual Convention of Iowa Ice 
Cream Makers’ Association. 
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more the subject is made public, is discussed and studied, 
the more perfect will the process become and the better 
will the product be. The better the product, the greater 
the consumption of the same. 

Classification of Ice Creams and Ices. — Ice creams may 
be divided into many classes. Their differences are some- 
what indefinite. However, there are three great divisions 
commonly known and recognized throughout this country. 
mihese ‘are: 


I. Philadelphia Ice Cream. 

Made up of cream, sugar, flavoring, and usually a 
binder. Under this heading the following would be 
included: Plain ice cream, nut ice cream, fruit ice 
cream, chocolate ice cream, coffee ice cream, macaroon 
ice cream, etc. 


II. Neapolitan Ice Cream. 

This differs from the first class chiefly in that it 
always contains eggs. This kind of ice cream admits 
of wide varieties and may resemble in composition and 
consistency a frozen pudding more than an ice cream. 


III. Fancy Ice Cream. 

This kind of ice cream differs chiefly from the 
Philadelphia Ice Cream in the manner of molding or 
printing, and in the coloring. 
ne oiick Tee Cream. 

This is usually made up in pint, quart and two- 
quart sizes. It is made in layers. Any of the ice 
creams may be used for this purpose. 

2. Individual Molds. 

These molds are shaped to imitate some object 
(fruit or animal). The ice cream object may be 
colored in imitation of the object it represents. 
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Associated with ice cream are numerous other ices, 
none of which, however, are dairy products. These are 
usually considered under the following heads. 


EV.» “Ices: 

1. Water ice is fruit juice diluted with water to the 
proper degree, sweetened and frozen the same as is ice 
cream. Its texture is quite different from that of ice 
cream. The latter is smooth and velvety, while the former 
is grainy, being more like firm, wet snow in texture. 

2. Sherbet sometimes closely resembles ice cream 
in appearance, body, and texture. However, no cream or 
milk is used in this ice. Its creamy appearance is due 
to the presence of beaten white of egg, gelatin, or other 
binders. Sherbet is composed of fruit juice, water, sugar, 
white of egg, and, sometimes, a binder. If beaten vio- 
lently until frozen hard the result will be a fine, smooth, 
creamy ice. If frozen with but slight agitation or only 
half frozen, the result will be a more granular texture. 

3. Sorbet is a name sometimes applied to sherbets 
of fine, smooth texture. 

4. Granites are water ices only half frozen without 
much stirring, having a coarse icy texture. 

5. Frozen Punches are made by adding one or more 
liquors or cordials like champagne, maraschino, Jamaica 
rum, etc., usually after the freezing is nearly or entirely 
completed. 

The following classification has been adopted by Prof. 
Mortensen at the Iowa Experiment Station:" 


I. Plain Ice Creams. 
II. Nut Ice Creams. 
III.. Fruit Ice Creams. 


1 Ames, Jowa Bul. 123. 
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III. 


VI. 


> Vil. 


Vill 


IV. Bisque Ice Creams. 

Ve batiaies. 

VI. Mousses. 

VII. Puddings. 
VIII. Aufaits. 

EX. - actos: 

X. Ices. 
Sherbets. 
Milk Sherbets. 
Frappés. 
Punches. 
Soufflés. 


(On Gee oo el © | 


Plain ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream and sugar with or without a natural 
flavoring. 


. Nut ice cream is a frozen product made from 


cream, sugar and sound, non-rancid nuts. 
Fruit ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream, sugar and sound, clean, mature fruits. 
Bisque ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream, sugar and bread products, marshmallows 
or other confections, with or without natural 
flavoring. 

Parfait is a frozen product made from cream, 
sugar and egg yolks, with or without nuts or 
fruits and other natural flavoring. 

Mousse is a frozen whipped cream to which 
sugar and natural flavoring have been added. 
Pudding is a product made from cream or milk, 
with sugar, eggs, nuts and fruits, highly flavored. 
Aufait is brick cream consisting of layers of one 
or more kinds of cream with solid layers of 
frozen fruit. 
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TX. Lacto is a product manufactured from skimmed 
or whole sour milk, eggs and sugar, with or 
without natural flavoring. 

X. Ices are frozen products made from water or 
sweet skimmed or whole milk and sugar, with 
or without eggs, fruit juices, or other natural 
flavoring. 


Ices may, for convenience, be divided into sherbets, 
milk sherbets, frappés, punches and soufflés. 


1. Sherbet is an ice made from water, sugar, egg 
albumen and natural flavoring, and frozen to the con- 
sistency of ice cream. 

2. Milk sherbet is an ice made from sweet skimmed 
or whole milk with egg albumen, sugar and natural flavor- 
ing, frozen to the consistency of ice cream. 

3. Frappé is an ice consisting of water, sugar and natural 
flavoring, and frozen to a soft semi-frozen consistency. 
Same formulas as are given for sherbets will answer for 
frappé by omitting the egg albumen. 

4. Punch is a sherbet flavored with liquors, or highly 
flavored with fruit juices and spice. 

5. Soufflé is an ice made from water, eggs, sugar and 
flavoring material. It differs from sherbets mainly in 
that it contains the whole egg. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CREAM FOR ICE-CREAM MAKING. 


In the manufacture of ice cream, the best cream to use 
is perfectly sweet, fresh cream. Cream of the highest 
quality must be produced by healthy cows, properly fed 
and cared for under perfectly sanitary conditions. It 
must be handled only in clean containers, kept cold and 
delivered daily to the factory. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the subject 
of quality of cream. Ice cream is valued mainly because 
of its pleasing flavor and refreshing effect. Hence the pres- 
ence of any undesirable flavor is much more objectionable 
in this product than in other staple foods. 

Acidity. — An acidity of the cream above 0.25 per cent 
is too great for ice-cream making, and should not be used 
at all, or it may be reduced by the addition of very sweet 
cream. In dire need, cream not too sour and old may be 
partly reduced in acidity by adding some harmless neu- 
tralizer. Ice-cream made from such raw material should 
be labeled accordingly. The acidity of the cream may be 
reduced two-tenths per cent without greatly impairing the 
flavor, but too great an addition of alkali must be avoided 
because of the abnormal flavor it imparts to the cream. 
An excess of alkalinity is more objectionable than slightly 
acid cream. When reducing the acidity of cream, it is best 
to use an acid test, calculate the amount of neutralizer 
required, and add just enough to bring the per cent acid 
to the point desired, not lower than to 0.2 per cent acid. 
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One part of viscogen to 180 parts of cream will reduce 
the acidity of the cream about o.1 per cent. 

Homogenized Cream.——The process of homogeniza- 
tion consists of passing heated cream (140° F. to 180° F.), 
through a machine known as a homogenizer. The func- 
tion of the machine is to break the fat globules into such 
tiny particles that they cannot be separated from the serum 
by gravity nor even by centrifugal force, except to a small 
extent. This insures an absolutely uniform emulsion of 
all the solids in the cream. Another effect of this process 
is a great increase in the viscosity of the cream. Homo- 
genized cream containing fourteen per cent fat has about the 
same consistency as fresh, raw cream containing 18 per 
cent fat. 

Homogenized cream may be produced in three different 
ways: 

(1) By using natural cream. 

(2) By mixing skim or whole milk and butter in such 
proportions that the resulting product will be cream of the 
desired per cent of fat. 

(3) By mixing butter, milk powder and water in such 
proportions that the resulting mixture will have approxi- 
mately the same composition as a natural cream. 

Some large ice-cream manufacturers store quantities 
of unsalted “ June Extras’”’ butter to be used in the busy 
season, when it is difficult to secure an ample supply of 
fresh cream. 

Pasteurization. — The thorough pasteurization of sweet 
cream destroys about ninety-nine per cent of the bacteria 
present, and hence causes the cream to keep sweet a much 
longer time. But the heating of the cream breaks down 
the clusters of fat globules, renders the cream less viscous, 
and apparently poorer or lower in fat content. The ice- 
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cream maker desires a thick, viscous cream, so he generally 
objects to pasteurization. It has been found that when 
cream is allowed to stand at a low temperature (about 
40° F.) for 24 hours after pasteurization, it yields as large 
a volume of good bodied ice cream as does raw cream kept 
under similar temperature conditions for the same length 
oftime. Hence pasteurized cream may be used successfully 
in ice-cream making, if it is allowed to reéstablish its 
viscosity. 

Aging and Cooling. — It is a recognized fact among ice- 
cream makers that, in order to obtain the proper yield and 
texture, it is necessary to hold the cream over night, and 
even for 24 hours, at a low temperature before freezing. 
During this time its viscosity is greatly increased. It is 
especially important to age pasteurized cream in order to 
secure good results. Cream that is to be held for 24 hours 
must be kept cold, first, in order to prevent souring, and 
second to increase the viscosity. Cream with such charac- 
teristics produces ice cream which has better body and tex- 
ture, just as butter has a better grain and body if the 
cream is held at a low temperature for two or more hours 
before churning. 

When aging cream, the aim should be to keep it as cold as 
possible without freezing. This can be done most readily 
by placing the cans of cream in a well-covered and well- 
insulated tank containing a mixture of water, ice and some 
salt. 

Fat Content.— From the quality standpoint, the ideal per 
cent of fat in cream for ice-cream making is about twenty, 
(before the sugar, etc., is added, or fourteen to seventeen 
per cent in the mix). A much richer cream than this is 
likely to be too rich and buttery. Some people like the 
flavor of extra rich cream, but most prefer ice cream of 
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medium richness. A large dish of exceedingly rich ice 
cream is likely to cause indigestion, and a smaller quantity 
of it is consumed. Insufficient fat in the cream, unless an 
excess of filler is used, produces a coarse granular icy tex- 
ture, which is not desirable, and a lower overrun is also ob- 
tained from such cream. From a health standpoint ice 
cream containing about fourteen per cent of fat is prefer- 
able. From such cream, good palatable ice cream having a 
desirable body can be obtained. A proper overrun can also 
be obtained from cream of this richness. 

From the manufacturer’s standpoint, a low fat content 
may seem desirable. At places where ice cream is sold 
without the maker’s name being known, and without legal 
restrictions, we find ice cream containing as low as four to 
six per cent of fat. This is commonly known as circus or 
picnic ice cream. However, the manufacturer trying to 
establish a favorable market for his goods must produce 
the best possible quality. 

National and some state laws specify that ice cream shall 
contain a certain per cent of butter fat, usually fourteen 
per cent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PREPARING THE MIX. FILLERS AND BINDERS. 


Flavor. — The flavor of ice cream is dependent chiefly 
upon three things: the cream itself, the flavoring extract 
or fruit added, and the sugar. 

The necessity for good-flavored cream for ice-cream mak- 
ing has already been discussed. 

The kinds of flavoring extracts that may be used are 
too numerous to mention. The quantity will depend upon 
the brand used. The concentration of extracts varies 
widely, and it is notable that the same firm occasionally 
makes single, double and triple strength extracts. Hence 
it is a good practice to find one suitable extract and use 
that brand exclusively; but most important of all is to 
have the very highest quality of extract that can be ob- 
tained. The different kinds of flavoring substances may 
be grouped as follows: 


1. Crushed fruits with their juices. 
2. Extract flavorings. 
3. Sweetening. 


1. The crushed fruits of the various kinds are at all 
times to be preferred. These, however, are not always 
obtainable, and when out of season they are expensive. 
For these reasons, the crushed fruits cannot always be used 
for flavoring ice cream. The extract flavorings are used 
largely in connection with the manufacturing of ice cream 
on a commercial scale. When ice cream is manufactured 
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for home use, in a small way, crushed fruits are to be pre- 
ferred. During the season that ice cream is manufactured 
on a small scale, fresh fruits are usually obtainable. About 
two ounces of crushed fruit to each pound of cream will be 
found to produce the proper flavor. The amount will vary 
a little according to the likes and dislikes of the consumer 
and according to the degree of concentration of the fruit. 


— — — ——— — 


Fic. 31. — The Wizard ice cream mixer. 


The crushed fruit may be added to the cream just pre- 
vious to putting it into the freezing can, but at this time 
there is some danger of coagulating the cream. The acid 
in the fruit affects the crean: to some extent. It is pref- 
erable to add the crushed fruit and juice to the ice cream 
after it has been partially frozen. As it begins to appear 
thick, the freezer is stopped and the crushed fruit added. 
At this stage, the ice cream is not so stiff that the fruit 
cannot be properly mixed with it and there is little or no 
danger of coagulating the cream. 
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2. The extract flavorings are used largely in commercial 
ice-cream making, chiefly because they are easily obtained, 
relatively cheap, and can be stored without spoiling. 
Some ice-cream makers claim that some of these extract 
flavorings impart disagreeable flavors to the ice cream. So 
far as the authors’ experience goes, this claim cannot be 
substantiated. The poorer grades of extracts should never 


Fic. 32. — The Miller ice cream mixer. 


be used. Supply houses keep several grades, and the best 
grade of flavoring extracts should invariably be added to 
the cream. The amount of flavoring extract to be used 
depends upon the degree of concentration of the extract. 
If the best extract is secured, one ounce to one gallon of 
cream or two small tablespoonfuls for every gallon of cream 
used is about the proper amount. The extract should 
ordinarily not be added until just previous to putting the 
mix into the freezing can. Especially is this important 
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when the cream is pasteurized. Pasteurization is likely 
to drive off the extract flavors. These are mostly volatile. 
Some of the oil-flavorings are not so volatile, and it does 
not matter when they are added. 

3. The quantity of sugar used in making plain ice cream 
is usually one pound of sugar to six of cream. The sugar 
should be of the best granulated variety and must be 
thoroughly dissolved before freezing. 


“Salt! is not usually added to ice cream, purposely, at 
least; but careful and repeated tastings by many people 
proved that the unbiased consumer prefers a cream con- 
taining salt at the rate of half a teaspoonful per gallon of 
mixture to a cream which is not thus modified. The taste 
of the salt as such does not become evident until a much 
larger quantity is used.” 


Fillers and Binders. — The purpose of using fillers in 
ice-cream making is to give the product a firmer body with 
better standing up qualities. Fillers do not necessarily 
increase the swell and may even lessen it when large quan- 
tities of such materials are used. 

Of the starchy fillers that may be used, rice flour, wheat 
flour and cornstarch give the best results, because of the 
smallness of their starch grains. Cornstarch is the least 
desirable. Starchy fillers must be thoroughly cooked be- 
fore being added to the cream. If this is not done the 
starch grains can readily be detected when the product is 
eaten. This is undesirable in a high-grade product. 

Condensed milk is being used to a great extent in ice- 
cream making, and with very satisfactory results. Some 
large factories have their own condensing machinery, by 
means of which they not only make their own filler, but 
convert any surplus milk into a product that may be 


1 Vermont Bul. 155. 
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stored until needed in their factory or disposed of through 
other channels. Plain evaporated milk in bulk is the grade 
of condensed milk commonly used for this purpose. 

Egg fillers usually are not used in low-grade ice cream 
because they are expensive. In order that eggs may have 
the desired effect upon the body of the ice cream, they 
should be cooked. This is done by mixing the beaten eggs 
with milk or cream, then cooking it, so that it forms a thin 
custard. Such a custard, when added to thin cream and 
frozen, does not increase in volume so much as does a 
normal rich cream. 

Rennet is sometimes used in ice-cream making, but has 
little or no effect unless the milk or cream be warm when the 
rennet is added in order that curdling may take place. 
Under these conditions the product shows a slightly 
smoother texture and firmer body. Rennet is seldom used 
in commercial ice-cream making. 

Milk powder is used for ice cream both as filler, binder, 
and batch. 

The chief functions of binders in ice cream are to bind 
the materials into one homogeneous mass, and prevent — 
water crystals from forming after the ice cream has stood 
a day or more. Ice cream containing a binder or filler 
does not melt readily when served. 

One of the fillers most widely used for this purpose is 
gelatin. This substance is prepared for use by dissolving 
it in hot skim milk or water, and stirring quickly into the 
cream. ‘The manufacturer must carefully select the gelatin 
in order to be sure that it is perfectly pure and sanitary. 
According to Washburn! the higher-priced gelatin is cheaper 
in the end than the low-priced goods. He states that 
three and a half to four pounds of high-grade gelatin, cost- 
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ing about a dollar, will produce tke same results as will six 
to eight pounds of a cheaper grade costing 50 per cent more. 

At the present time gelatin is being replaced to some 
extent by gum tragacanth. One reason for this change is 
that many people and some health officers object to the use 
of gelatin. They claim that it may be dangerous to health, 
because it may have come from diseased animals, or it 
may have been contaminated before or during the manu- 
facturing process. Gum tragacanth is perfectly odorless 
and is very satisfactory as a binder, even in very small 
quantities. Stock may be made up as follows: “Dissolve 
r ounce of gum in 1 quart of hot water; add 3 pounds 
granulated sugar and mix thoroughly. This will produce 
about one and one half quarts of gum tragacanth stock. 
One quart of this stock is commonly used in making ten 
gallons of ice cream.” 

Tragacanth! is the gummy exudation from plants be- 
longing to the genus Astragalus, family Leguminose. The 
gum is in ribbon-shaped bands, 1 to 3 mm. thick, long and 
linear, straight or spirally twisted. 

“Indian gum’? has its origin in other plants and is 
usually found in lumps, never in ribbon-shaped bands. 

Because of this difference in physical characteristics, 
adulteration of tragacanth with the cheaper Indian gum 
is probably not attempted. But large quantities of gum 
are sold in the pulverized form in which no physical dif- 
ference can be detected. It has been found® that Indian 
gum has a volatile acidity 75 times as great as that of 
tragacanth. Or expressed as acetic acid, Indian gum 
contains about 15.8 per cent acetic acid and tragacanth, 
2.1 per cent acetic acid. 


1 U. S. Pharmacopeceia. 2 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bul. Chem. Cir. 94. 
3 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bul. Chem. Cir. 94. 
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Gelatin, gum tragacanth and other binders are pre- 
pared with sugar and sold under various commercial 
names. Powdered arrow root, sago, iceland moss, gly- 
cerine, etc., are occasionally used in ice-cream making, 
but have no great commercial importance. 

Ice cream that is to be used in soda water must con- 
tain sufficient binder to prevent it from being broken up 
and dissolved by the jet of soda. Cream made especially 
for fountain use frequently is of lower fat content and 
higher gum or gelatin content than the product made 
for the regular trade. 

Most ice-cream manufacturers use some one of the many 
prepared binders or fillers. ‘These latter are usually ob- 
tained in powder form. A certain amount of this powder 
is thoroughly mixed with the dry granulated sugar. Then 
some cream is added and the whole stirred to form a thick 
paste. By first mixing the sugar and filler the danger of 
lumping is much lessened. More cream is gradually 
added to the sugary paste until a uniform emulsion is 
formed. This is then strained into the definite amount 
of cream to be frozen. The whole is thoroughly mixed 
and at once put into the freezing can. About five and 
one-half gallons of mix make ten gallons of ice cream. 

Great care should be taken in preparing the mix not 
to add too much of the filler and binder at the expense of 
butter fat. Too much filler or binder is likely to cause 
a sticky and soggy body. Such ice cream is more like 
flavored tough pudding, and is not relished. Ice cream 
of this character is also more likely to coat the inside 
of the mouth of the consumer with a sticky and slimy 
layer. 


CHAPTER XVIL- 
FREEZING THE MIX. 


Ice and Salt. — Having held the cream at about 34° F., 
for from 12 to 24 hours, and having added the sugar, 
flavoring and binder, we are ready to strain and freeze 
the mixture. 

A freezing mixture is made of ice and salt. The chief 
cause of the freezing is the attraction of salt for water, 
This causes the ice to melt rapidly and absorb heat. 
Whenever a frozen solid is reduced to a liquid, heat is 
absorbed, and when one pound of ice melts to water at 
32° F., it absorbs 144 British Thermal Units (one B.T.U. 
being the heat given up by 1 pound of water in cooling 
1° F.). This heat is absorbed, to a great extent, from 
the cream mixture in the freezing can, and finally the 
temperature is reduced below the. freezing point. 

Cream may be frozen by packing the mixture of ice 
and salt directly around the freezing can, or by making a 
brine in a separate receptacle and circulating the brine 
around the freezing can. 

Ona small scale the tub freezer is commonly employed, 
and the ice to be used should be finely crushed in order 
to expose to the salt the greatest possible amount of sur- 
face, and insure rapid freezing. When large chunks are 
put into the freezer, they do not pack close, large air 
spaces are formed, and the ice can not so well perform its 
function of extracting the heat from the cream. Further- 


more, large pieces of ice are likely to jam and dent the 
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freezing can. It is almost impossible to pound out a 
dent and make the surface as smooth as it was originally. 

Ground rock salt is used in preference to the fine salt, 
because the former can be mixed more uniformly through 
the crushed ice, and does not dissolve too rapidly. Fine 
salt dissolves almost immediately, causes the pieces of 
ice to freeze together into chunks, and does not form so 
uniform a freezing mixture as does the crushed rock 
salt. 

One part of salt mixed with about twelve parts of ice 
will freeze the cream in about the proper length of time, and 
give general satisfaction, but the amount must be varied to 
suit conditions. The maker needs to use his judgment in 
this respect. 

Ice and salt are sometimes mixed on the floor in a manner 
similar to that of mixing feed, but this practice has two 
objectionable features: first, a great deal of the ice will 
melt before it can be used, thus causing a needless waste 
of ice; and secondly, just as great a quantity of salt will 
be put into the bottom of the tub as on top, thus causing 
a needless waste of salt. 

There is little or no necessity for putting salt into the 
bottom of the tub, because the salt above is being washed 
down by the melted ice. No salt need be added until 
the freezing tub has been half filled with ice. At this 
point a portion of the salt should be added, and then re- 
latively greater proportions added as the tub is filled. 
Crushed ice, free from salt, may be first added, then 
the mixture of crushed ice and salt. In this manner the 
ice and salt may be mixed together in a box or on the floor. 

The chief objection to the use of too much salt, aside 
from the needless expense, is that an excess of salt causes 
the cream to freeze too rapidly, This rapid freezing is 
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likely to cause a grainy texture and a low overrun. A 
lack of sufficient salt causes smeary ice cream. Lumps of 
butter are also likely to form. 

In the winter, when the freezer is in a very cold room, 
it is sometimes noticed that an unusually long time is 
required to freeze the cream. ‘This is undoubtedly due to 
the low surrounding temperature retarding the melting 
of the ice. When the melting is delayed, the absorption 
of heat from the cream is delayed and, therefore, the 
freezing process 1s retarded. In the cold room the ice 
around the freezer does not melt and form brine rapidly; 
hence, heat can be conducted from the cream only at 
points where the ice particles are against the can, and 
this is but a relatively small proportion of the entire area 
of the can. When brine is formed, it is in contact with 
the entire surface of the freezing can, and hence conducts 
the heat from the cream more rapidly. 

To overcome this slow formation of brine, it is recom- 
mended that some water be poured over the ice and salt 
mixture. Having the ice crushed into very fine pieces 
will also aid in overcoming this difficulty. 

In the style of freezers in which the brine system is 
employed, the same general principles apply. The mix- 
ture of ice and salt must be in the proper proportion to 
produce a brine of such temperature that the cream will 
be frozen in the proper length of time to insure good qual- 
ity of ice cream. Under average conditions a mixture of 
one part of salt to fifteen of ice will produce a brine of 
about 10° F., and will do satisfactory work in the freezer. 
Many brine freezers are provided with a compartment for 
this purpose, and the brine circulated by means of a pump 
driven by the shaft that drives the freezer. Factories 
equipped with artificial refrigeration commonly have a large, 
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well-insulated tank, and the brine is kept cold by a coil of 
ammonia pipes. 

Speed of Dasher. — The speed of the dasher must be 
such that the cream will be uniformly frozen, and be well 
whipped during the freezing process. If the cream is put 
into the freezer at a temperature under 40° F., it will be 
quickly frozen, and the freezer should be run at its maximum 
speed during the entire time. If the temperature of the 
cream is 50° F. or above, in order to avoid churning, the 
freezer should be run at slow speed at first, until the mix 
is brought down close to the freezing point; then the 
machine can be brought to full speed and the freezing 
completed. If it is impossible to run the freezer at low 
speed, then, intermittent freezing may be practiced. If 
this latter is resorted to, no salt should be added, at first, to 
the ice around the freezing can. The mixing of salt would 
cause the can to freeze fast, and the part of the cream next 
to the can would freeze solid, thus forming icy cream. 

In the vertical batch freezers, the dasher commonly 
makes go to too revolutions per minute, and the can, re- 
volving in the opposite direction, makes the same number 
of revolutions, the result being equivalent to from 180 to 
200 revolutions per minute. 

Freezing Period. The time required for freezing is 
dependent upon (1) the temperature of the mix when put 
into the freezer, (2) the freezing mixture (size of pieces 
of ice and proportion of salt), and (3), to a limited extent, 
the composition of the mix. The composition and _ spe- 
cific gravity of the mix are nearly constant for the same 
class of product, so that the maker must depend upon 
regulating the two other factors to control the duration of 
the freezing period. This latter cannot be varied widely 
without impairing the texture of the product. 
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A prolonged freezing period may be due to (1) insuffi- 
cient salt, (2) coarse ice, and (3) warm mix. The result 
may be a greasy ice cream, perhaps containing granules 
of butter; this latter is very objectionable to the con- 
sumer. 

Rapid freezing of the cream is due chiefly to an excess 
of salt, or to very finely crushed ice, well packed around 
the can. 

The result of too rapid freezing is a coarse, granular 
texture, the ice cream frequently containing small crys- 
tals of clear ice. 

When cream is put into the freezer at a temperature 
of 40° F., or less, the proper texture and swell will be 
secured by allowing to to 14 minutes for the freezing proc- 
ess. If the cream is 15° to 20° F. warmer than this, an 
additional five minutes should be allowed for the freezing. 
When cream, at 60° F., is frozen in eight minutes, it passes 
through the whipping stage so quickly that insufficient 
swell will be obtained, and the texture is likely to be coarse 
and granular. 

Freezing Point.— The freezing point of ice cream, 
as commonly made commercially, is not a very variable 
factor; but when fruit ice cream and the various ices are 
made, the addition of the fruit and the extra sugar re- 
quired lowers the freezing point. The freezing point of 
sherbets, water ices etc., is 5° to 8° lower than that of 
ice cream. A little colder freezing mixture and a lower 
storing temperature are necessary for these products. 

The freezing point of the cream is not affected, mate- 
rially, by the fat content, nor by the presence of fillers or 
binders; but all of these make the cream appear more firm 
at a given temperature than cream in which these things 
are lacking. 
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Effect of the Sugar Content on the Freezing Point.’ — 
“Sugar goes into true solution and has a low molecular 
weight as compared to egg or gelatine. It lowers the 
freezing point very materially, and uniformly, in _pro- 
portion to its presence. Similarly the milk sugar, a nor- 
mal milk constituent, being in true solution, causes milk 
to freeze at a lower temperature than does pure water. 
Ice cream sweetened to average taste contains approxi- 
mately 14 per cent added sugar, and has a freezing point 
of about 283° F. When ice cream has frozen to the proper 
consistency for removing from the freezer to the packers, 
its temperature is about 28° to 27°F. The following 
table, prepared from the data obtained at this station, 
using a Beckmann’s freezing-point thermometer graduated 
in >> of a degree, may be of interest as showing the 
freezing points of different sugar solutions. 


‘j Observed 
Material. freezing point. 


PraTeintanss etry TaN Uc ager) Aes cao wet venoia uehiee secede ake beh oh ok SROs mee 
5 per cent solution sugar in skim milk............ 30.40°F. 
to per cent solution sugar in skim milk............ 20" 7 Ome 
14 per cent solution sugar in skim milk............ 28.60° F. 
25 per cent solution sugar in skim milk............ AipOypoley, 7 


Swell. — The volume of ice cream obtained in excess of 
the amount of total mix put into the freezer constitutes 
the “swell” or overrun. This increase in volume is due 
almost wholly to the incorporation of air into the product 
and, therefore, can scarcely be called an overrun. Noth- 
ing of a tangible character is added during the freezing 
process. 

The more viscous the cream is, the greater the swell 
that may be secured, because the viscous cream is able 
to retain the air that is beaten into it. 

The amount of swell is influenced by the rate of freezing. 


1 Vermont Bul, No. 155. 
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When cream is frozen very quickly, less swell is secured. 
The reason for this seems to be that the swell is produced 
only while the cream is passing through a few degrees of 
temperature just before it freezes. Only during this short 
time is it sufficiently viscous to retain the air that is beaten 
into it. According to Washburn,’ when the temperature 
of the cream reaches 34° F., the cream begins to foam up 
and continues to increase in volume until a temperature 
of 29° or 28° F. is reached. At this point the temperature 
remains constant for from four to fifteen minutes. During 
this time the latent heat is being extracted from the cream 
by the freezing mixture. The swelling of the cream, that 
begins at about 34° F., is most rapid toward the end of 
this period of lowering temperature. Just before the cream 
freezes, the swell is very rapid. 

The effect upon the swell, of over-freezing, is reported 
by the same authority. A series of trials was made in a 
double-disc continuous freezer, run at the rate of 225 
revolutions per minute. It was found that when the ice 
cream was drawn off at a temperature of 29° F., the swell 
was 70 per cent; at 28° F., 60 per cent; at 27° F., 50 per 
cent; at 26° F., 43 per cent; at 25° F., 40 per cent. The 
ice cream drawn off at 29° F. was too soft, but that at 28° 
was entirely satisfactory. 

The speed of the rotator or beater also influences the 
overrun or swell. Some freezers have facilities for varying 
the speed, making it slow at first, then during the latter 
part of the freezing period increasing the speed. The 
higher the speed up to a certain limit (250 rev. per min.), 
the more air is beaten into the ice cream. High speed 
during the first part of the freezing period may cause the 
cream to churn. 

1 Vermont Bul. 155. 
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Stopping Point. When frozen to the consistency of 
thick syrup the ice cream is dipped or poured out into pack- 
ing cans, which have been previously iced. Care should 
be exercised in the transfer to avoid expelling the in- 
corporated air. When the ice cream is put into packing 
cans that are not standing in ice, the relatively warm can 
melts some of the cream. This, when refrozen, is coarse 
and icy. Where hardening rooms are used, this is avoided 
by placing the packing cans in the hardening room for a 
while before filling. Twelve to twenty-four hours after 
being frozen the ice cream will be found to have a better 
and more uniform flavor because of the blending of the 
several flavors into one. 

Hardening. — To prepare ice cream for delivery, it 
must be thoroughly hardened. This can be accomplished 
only by lowering the temperature of the product to from 
14° to 17° F. The hardening may be done in the packing 
tubs that are used for delivery, setting the cans of ice 
cream in a tank of brine or in a room cooled by artificial 
refrigeration. 

Just before being sent from the factory, the ice cream 
must be re-iced. ‘The space around the can should be well 
filled, and the top well covered with the ice and salt mix- 
ture before the ice cream is shipped. Some manufacturers 
cover the can and tub with a blanket and finally with a 
neatly fitting oil cloth. 

Returned Goods. —It is a good rule never to allow 
melted ice cream to be returned to the factory; but at 
times this cannot be avoided. A total loss may be pre- 
vented by churning such melted ice cream. Butter made 
from such cream makes satisfactory cooking butter. The 
melted ice cream should be mixed with skim milk and re- 
skimmed on a separator; a starter should then be added to 
the cream and the whole ripened and then churned as usual. 
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If the melted cream is of good flavor and fresh, it may 
be refrozen. 

Fancy Ice Cream. — The most common of the fancy ice 
cream is brick, made up of several layers. These bricks are 
usually made up of three differently colored layers. Red, 
white and chocolate are common colors. The molds are 
of various sizes, such as one pint, one quart, etc. The molds 
are also of two kinds, those having a loose cover, both on 
top and bottom, and those having only the top cover loose. 

Small or individual molds are also manufactured rep- 
resenting fruits, animals, soldiers, etc. Ice-cream molds 
of this kind are in demand especially for children’s parties. 
If cream is colored in this connection it should imitate as 
nearly as possible the object it is supposed to represent. 

To make the layer ice cream, about one-third of the 
mold is filled, say, with white ice cream. This is smoothed 
on the surface, then another third of the mold is filled with 
chocolate or dark-colored ice cream. This is smoothed off, 
and finally the last third of the mold is filled with the red 
ice cream. ‘This is leveled off even with the top edge of the 
mold and the cover put on. Sometimes a sheet of paraffined 
paper is laid on the top of the ice cream before the cover 
is put on. This is perhaps most desirable when the mold 
is old and loose around the edge. 

When the mold is filled and the cover is on, tie string 
around the mold to hold the cover tight. 

Place the mold at once in a freezing temperature. This 
may be on shelves in a hardening room, or in amixture of 
crushed ice and salt. If the latter, the mixture should 
rest on a perforated board to allow the brine to drain 
through into a lower jacket. The brine is cold and should 
be retained in the cooling tank or box. The box should 
be provided with a cover, 
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Allow the molds to remain here long enough to freeze 
solid. The hard frozen ice cream can be removed from 
the mold by dipping the mold and contents into cold water, 
and by wiping the mold on the outside with a dry towel. 
The ice cream may also be loosened from the mold by using 
a case knife around the edges. 

Fat Content of Different Portions. — Some ice-cream 
dealers claim that ice cream which has stood in a packer 
for a week shows a differently distributed fat content than 
at the beginning of the week. This observed difference 
in the fat content in the different parts of the ice cream is 
evidently due to the rising of the fat, through the partially 
melted ice cream, and in some cases to the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, crowding a large per cent of the solids 
toward the center. 

Washburn! has found that the fat in semi-melted ice 
cream rises somewhat. He tested portions of a can of ice 
cream that had stood for one week in a mellow condition, 
and found that the top portion of cream contained 28 per 
cent fat, the middle 15 per cent and the bottom five per 
cent. The same authority states that gelatine and gum 
tragacanth had but little effect in preventing this rise of 
fat. Fruit ice creams separated more quickly than the 
plain flavors, due to the heavy fruit and rich syrup. 
However, when the cream was properly hardened, and 
held in that condition, the fat content of the different 
parts did not change. 


1 Vermont Bul. 155. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FORMULAS. 


Vanilla Ice Cream. — Formulas for ice cream may be 
obtained from various sources, and are of infinitely great 
variety. A standard vanilla ice cream that gives general 
satisfaction is made as follows: 


45 pounds 18-per-cent cream. 
8 pounds sugar. 
4 ounces vanilla extract. 
4 ounces gelatine. 


This will make ten gallons of ice cream testing 15.1 
per cent fat. One of the commercially sold fillers may be 
substituted for the gelatine. These should be used accord- 
ing to directions and according to body desired in the ice 
cream. 

This vanilla ice cream may be used as a stock cream for 
making small batches of other flavors. For instance, if 
a small quantity of chocolate ice cream is desired, it can 
be made by taking out the required amount of vanilla ice 
cream (mix) and adding the chocolate syrup to it. 

Nut ice creams are commonly made by exactly the 
same formula as the vanilla, except for the addition of 
nuts. The nuts should not be added until the cream is 
partly frozen. This prevents settling of the added nuts. 

Any ice cream in which a syrup or liquid flavoring is 
used may be made from the above formula, but, in some 
instances, more sugar will be necessary and the vanilla 


will be omitted. 
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Fruit Ice Cream. — Nothing is more justly popular than 
fruit ice cream in which the fresh fruit is used — especially 
strawberry or peach. To make to gallons of strawberry 
ice cream: 


45 pounds 18-per-cent cream. 
8 pounds sugar. 
1 gallon crushed strawberries (sweetened). 
4 ounces gelatine. 


In adding fruit of any kind to any mixture containing 
milk and cream it is usually best to add it after the cream 
has been partly frozen. If added sooner the heavier 
fruit is likely to settle, and the acid in the juice is likely 
to cause some coagulation. 


Parealt.! 
4 gallons 30-per-cent cream. 
Yolks of to dozen eggs (stirred and beaten). 
14 pounds sugar. 
4 ounces vanilla extract. 
4 pounds ground walnut meats (or other nuts). 


MovusseE.! 
2 gallons 30-per-cent cream (whipped). 
4 pounds sugar. 
I quart cranberry juice (or other fruit or nuts). 
4 pints lemon juice. 


LACTO.? 
6 gallons sour skim milk or buttermilk. 
18 pounds sugar. 
2 dozen eggs (yolks and whites beaten separately) 
2 quarts cherry juice or cherry syrup (or other fruit). 
3 pints lemon juice. 


1 Towa Bul. 123. 2 Iowa Bul. 118. 
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SHERBET. 
6 gallons water or milk. 
6 quarts orange juice (or other fruit). 
1 pint lemon juice. 
2 dozen eggs, whites only. 
23 pounds sugar. 


Another recipe for a very delicious and rich sherbet, 
especially useful when made on a small scale, is as follows: 


1 quart of water. 

t pound of sugar. 

1 quart of fresh strawberries. 
Whites of six eggs. 

Juice of two lemons. 


Boil sugar and water together to make the syrup. Pick 
over the strawberries and thoroughly mash them; then 
add the lemon juice and mix. When the syrup has been 
cooled, pour it over the mashed berries, mix and strain 
into the freezing can, and freeze. When about half frozen 
add the beaten whites of eggs and complete freezing. 


CHAPT HRs aie 


ICE-CREAM MACHINERY. 


THE great growth of the ice cream industry has naturally 
been accompanied and aided by the invention of various 


a 


Fic. 33. — Davis milk-can drip saver. 


pieces of machinery especially adapted to the needs of 
the ice-cream maker. 
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For the storage or holding of cream the small factory 
may employ common milk cans, but in the large factory, 
vats are necessary, and these may be ordinary jacketed 
tin vats or enameled iron tanks. The last mentioned are 
perfectly sanitary and easily cleaned, being lined with a 
thin coating of enamel, perfectly smooth and without a 


Fic. 34. — Sweet cream storage rooms. (Ice Cream Trade Journal.) 


seam or crack. A vat having cooling facilities attached 
is preferred, unless it be placed in a refrigerator room. 

When pasteurization is practiced, the machines used 
are the same as those made for use in the creamery or 
city milk plant. 

The ice-cream mixer is used, when large quantities of 
material are handled at one time, to secure a perfectly 
uniform mix. This machine is invariably a cooler as 
well as a mixer. One general style having a horizontal 
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stirring device through which ice water or cold brine 
may be pumped, resembles many styles of cream ripeners 
commonly used in butter factories. Another style is the 
vertical mixer, having an upright dasher for a stirring device 
and a jacket for the circulation of ice water. This is similar 
in general make up to the starter can of the butter factory. 

Freezers. — Ice-cream freezers are of many styles and 
designs, but may be classified under the following heads: 

1. Batch Ice-cream Freezer 
or Tub Freezer, in which the 
freezing can is set into a wooden 
tub and the ice and salt packed 
aroundit. This is the old style 
freezer, the simplest and most 
primitive in construction and 
mechanism. Of this style are 
the small household freezers 
and also many power machines 
used in small factories. There 
are probably more freezers of 
this kind in use than all other 
kinds together. However, they 
are not adaptable to ice-cream 
making on a large scale; hence, 
in the large factory, machines 
of a more improved design are 
usually employed. The gear wheels of the power tub 
freezers are so arranged that the can is revolved in one 
direction and the dasher in the opposite direction at the 
same speed. In many of the hand freezers the dasher is 
stationary, and the can is not geared high, so it is difficult 
to attain sufficient speed on the crank to properly beat the 
cream during freezing, 


Fic. 35. — The Little Giant 
ice-cream freezer. 
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Fic. 37. — C. P. dise ice-cream freezer. 
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2. The Batch Brine Freezer is of two varieties, the ver- 
tical and the horizontal. In these freezers instead of 
packing ice around the freezing can, brine is made in 
a separate compartment and pumped through a jacket 


Fic. 38. — Improved Model D brine freezer. 


surrounding the freezing can, circulating from end to end 
in order to freeze uniformly. The batch freezers are used 
in freezing products in which fruits of various kinds and 
beaten eggs are added after the mix is partly frozen. 

3. The Continuous Brine Freezer is a machine permitting 
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the unfrozen mix to enter continuously at one end and the 
frozen product continuously to run out at the other end. 
A common form of these continuous freezers is the disk 
freezer consisting of two oblong tanks, side by side. In 
each tank are several revolving, hollow disks on a hollow 
shaft through which the brine for freezing is pumped. 

The cream flows into the first tank or freezing compart- 
ment from the supply reservoir on to the revolving disks 


| SEROUS: se y ae 


Fic. 39. — The Creasy ice breaker. 


and the freezing process begins. At the far end of this 
tank the partly frozen mixture overflows into the second 
compartment and passes along over the freezing disks. 
(The smaller freezers have but one compartment.) In 
this compartment, just above the disks, is a screw that 
carries away the frozen cream and discharges it into the 
packing cans. The top of each freezing compartment -is 
provided with a plate-glass cover, so that the cream is in 
view during the entire freezing process. 
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Ice Crusher. — This is a great labor-saving device and 
is indispensable where large quantities of ice are crushed. 
The machine breaks the ice into pieces of a more uniformly 
small size than can possibly be done by hand with an ax or 
stomper. 

Homogenizer. — This is one of the latest inventions in 
ice-cream machinery. As its name indicates, it is a ma- 


Fic. 40. — A six-cylinder Progress homogenizer. 


chine for converting liquids such as cream into a homo- 
geneous mass. This is accomplished by breaking the fat 
globules into such fine particles that they are unable to 
rise to the surface, but remain incorporated in the liquid. 
The machine consists of a pump or a series of pumps which 
discharge the liquid against the homogenizing valve. 
This latter may be compared to a safety valve which blows 
off at a pressure of from 2000 to 3000 pounds per square 
inch. The valve disk is made of agate and closes per- 
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fectly into the seat. When the pressure from the pump 
is sufficient, the valve is forced open, but the space be- 
tween the disk and the seat is so small that when the fat 


Fic. 41. — The Honey cone machine. 


globules are forced through they are separated into tiny 
particles. 

The homogenizer is and has been used for manufacturing 
cream from skim milk and butter. Some have even gone 
so far as to make the skim milk from milk powder and mixed 
it with unsalted storage or fresh butter. Finished prod- 
ucts made and offered for sale in this manner must be 
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labeled as such. This process makes the problem of getting 
sweet cream less difficult. 

Sanitary Pipes and Fittings. — The only kind of pipes 
that should be used for transmitting cream and milk are 
the so-called sanitary pipes. The piping is perfectly smooth 
and heavily tinned. It is in short lengths and put together 
in a manner similar to that of connecting fire hose, so that 
the pipes may all be taken apart and cleaned very readily. 

Ice-cream Can Washer. — This machine finds a place in 
large factories where a great many packing cans are used. 


a TRA 
+yont, TENS Oy 
CAN WASHER 


Fic. 42. — Fort Atkinson ice-cream can washer. 


It is a contrivance in which brushes and jets of water and 
steam are used to cleanse and sterilize the cans in much the 
same way that bottles and cans are cleaned and sterilized 
in a city milk plant. 

Packing Cans. — These are of great importance from a 
sanitary standpoint, because the ice cream remains in 
them often for several days. There should be no crevices 
or rough spots in the can and no exposed iron. Heavily 
tinned cans are extensively used, but enameled iron ones 
are better, being smoother, more easily and_ perfectly 
cleaned and hence more sanitary. 
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Sterilizer. — A large steam sterilizer is essential for a 
factory turning out a strictly sanitary product. Here all 
the freezing and packing cans and utensils used in handling 
the materials can be made perfectly sterile daily. 
~ Many small utensils too numerous to mention are needed 
in the ice-cream factory. 


@HAPTER XX. 


ICE-CREAM FACTORIES. 


Local Creameries. — ‘The farmers’ co-operative cream- 
ery of to-day is in keen competition with private enter- 
prises that as a rule have a much larger working fund than 
the local creameries. ‘These private enterprises are usually 
managed by better business methods, are better located 
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Fic. 43. — View of Collins Bros.’ ice-cream freezing room. 
(Ice Cream Trade Journal.) 


in relation to the markets, and, in most cases, are doing 

business on a larger scale than the local creamery plant. 

It therefore behooves the local creamery to adopt modern 

business methods, to cater to the markets and to find the 

most profitable method of disposing of their products. 
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The farmers’ local creameries, on the other hand, have 
the advantages of having easier access to a large supply of 
fresh sweet cream at a minimum cost. These local cream- 
eries have the building and much of the costly machinery, 
such as engine, boiler, vats, etc., the initial expense of which 
does not need to be charged up against the ice-cream 
department. They also sustain a minimum loss on any 
surplus cream. In case that the ice-cream consumption 
is diminished, as is usually the case during cold weather, 
large city ice-cream manufacturers often lose money on 
their sweet cream. The creamery can turn this surplus 
cream into butter with scarcely any loss. 

Since the price of butter is always low in summer, at 
the time when production is greatest, any method of con- 
verting the raw material at this time into a higher priced 
product would seem to be worthy of our consideration. 
The manufacture of ice cream has been tried and proven 
successful in the creamery. 

Advantages. — The chief advantages of ice-cream making 
as a side line in local creameries are as follows: 

t. The profits from this product are materially greater 
than those obtainable from butter during the summer. 

2. The creamery is already equipped with steam, ice, 
power and a suitable building for the manufacture of ice 
cream. 

3. The local creamery is in a position to secure fresh 
sweet cream direct from the producer. 

4. The local creamery can supply its own and neighbor- 
ing towns with this product with greater ease and efficiency 
than can a large factory in a distant city. 

As in starting any new line of business, it must be taken 
up on a small scale to begin with. A suitable market must 
be found for the product. Some creameries are so located 
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that they could not profitably take up this side line, but 
such conditions are rarely found. In many small towns 
ice cream is a rare delicacy, but when it is easily available 
the people soon acquire the ice-cream habit and consume 
large quantities of it, thus increasing the demand. 

Cost of Equipment. The machinery for making ice 
cream on a small scale need not be extensive or costly. 
Just as good a product can be made in the simple tub 
freezer as can be made in the most complex freezer on 
the market. 

The machinery absolutely necessary for the manu- 
facture of 60 to 500 gallons of ice cream per week would 
cost about as follows: 


TevO-all acu MeeZeLagacicys ale seit mio cenine site: $80.00 to $110.00 
IB GCERGEUS MET rae ciepaiiaies se eine ats ne Rant chao ere nee 5 On LOM 50.00 
t pulley and 24 ft. of 4-in. belting.......... 10.00 tO 20.00 
4 to 40 large packers or 8 to 80 small ones... 30.00 to 400.00 
2 to 20 Io-gal. cream cans Ora vat.......... An5OmlO 50.00 
Ice tools, ice-cream utensils, etc............ 10.00 to 20.00 

“TROLS Cub hecrate, Static RRerC RRS SER AMGPs ack Rene ae $136.00 to $650.00 


One hundred and fifty dollars will buy the necessary 
equipment for a creamery that is starting the manufacture 
of ice cream in a locality where the demand is small. 

Profits from this Product. — The cost of making one 
gallon of ice cream may be calculated as follows: The 
creamery buys fat in sweet cream at 3 cents above the 
market quotation for butter. Let us assume that the 
average quotation during the summer is 25 cents per 
pound. 


Cents 
4.7 lbs. 18-per-cent cream at 28 cents per pound of fat.... 23.7 
rey WO, GUIS: ME teed Rng RCS ee RSTn tice Rei ol ni 6.0 
MAN Onin Cran: Din Gets cds ve Asie to(eete wh iderd ced ye lolol « ys LO 
Neeeamclaloreen svarenencde, sisceieiesa Wace ate dos cn ahela Gatun gre: disks oe! « Queue aaa 
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This ice cream that costs 34 cents per gallon to make, 
sells at 80 cents per gallon. The fat content of the above 
gallon of ice cream is .846 pound. The materials other 
than the cream cost 10.3 cents; hence 69.7 cents was 
received for the .846 pound of fat, or 82.4 cents per pound. 

This pound of fat would have made about 1.2 pounds of 
butter which, at 25 cents per pound, would have brought 
30 cents. This shows a difference of 52.4 cents per pound 
of fat in favor of ice-cream making. Making allowance 
for possible losses on ice cream, this product should, under 
favorable conditions, net about twice as much per pound 
of fat as butter. This cost will vary under different con- 
ditions. 

Many local creameries have made ice cream during 
the past few summers and have made a success of this 
side line; they have been able to pay the farmers more 
for their cream than factories not making ice cream, 
and they have been better able to compete successfully 
with large private enterprises. 

The Large City Factory. — Under the above-described 
conditions, ice cream can be made with a minimum out- 
lay of money. The amount of machinery may be greatly 
increased to facilitate the handling of larger quantities 
of material. In some of the big ice-cream factories of 
the cities there is a large investment, both in building and 
equipments. 

Owing to difficulties in securing an ample supply of 
fresh cream most large factories have installed homoge- 
nizers, and, especially during the summer, make homoge- 
nized cream from butter and milk. 

Homogenized Cream. — Milk is received each morning 
direct from the farms. Each can is inspected -and, if 
found fresh and clean, is accepted and emptied into the 
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receiving vat. From here it runs through a pasteurizer, 
then over a cooler which brings it to a temperature of 
34. to 38° F., thence to huge holding vats in a refriger- 
ated room, where it is held until needed. 

In another cold room is found sweet, unsalted butter, 
stored at a temperature of about 10° below zero Fahren- 
heit. This is usually secured by contract from whole milk 


FIG. 44. — Sweet cream receivers in Collins Bros.’ factory. 


creameries, and is of very good quality being “‘ June extras”’ 
and “ Fall extras.” 

To prepare the materials for the freezer, butter and 
milk are placed in proper proportions in a mixing vat, 
heated to about 140° F., and agitated to form an emulsion, 
then passed through the homogenizer. The emulsion issues 
from this machine as a homogeneous cream, thoroughly 
pasteurized and with the fat thoroughly and permanently 
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incorporated in the serum. The flavor of this cream, 
however, is not so fine as that of the fresh, natural prod- 
uct. Upon leaving the homogenizer, the cream is cooled 
nearly to the freezing point and pumped back into hold- 
ing vats in the cold room just as is done with the milk. 

In such a factory as this, operating on so large a scale, 
the difficulty of securing a sufficient quantity of fresh 
sweet cream can easily be comprehended. The advantage 
of using homogenized cream made from butter and milk 
is very evident. In addition to this, the homogenized 
cream is very viscous and can be used immediately, 
while ordinary pasteurized cream must be held at a low 
temperature for about a day in order to regain its vis- 
cosity. It would be very inconvenient and, in some in- 
stances, difficult to hold in storage such vast quantities of 
cream. 

Making the Mix.— The cream is drawn from the 
storage vats as wanted, a definite quantity being placed 
in a mixing vat where the sugar, flavor, and binder are 
added, exact quantities being weighed in. These mix- 
tures are dissolved and thoroughly mixed with the cream 
by means of an agitating device. The mixer is also a 
cooler, brine being pumped through the agitator. 

Freezing and Hardening. —The mix being made, it 
is piped to the supply tanks of the freezers. Near these 
tanks are several freezers, some continuous and some 
batch brine freezers. During the rush season these ma- 
chines are busy turning out their frozen delicacy for twelve 
or more hours per day. As soon as a packing can is full, 
a sheet of parchment paper is placed over the top, then 
the metal cover is put on, and the can is put into the hard- 
ening room, a room held at about the zero point, being 
cooled by artificial refrigeration. Here the cans remain 
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for about twenty-four hours until the cream is thoroughly 
hardened all through and until taken out for shipment. 
To prepare the cream for shipping, the cans are placed 
in a tub and packed with salt and ice. 
Artificial refrigeration is employed for all the cooling, 
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Fic. 45. — Ice-cream hardening room in Wheat’s factory. 


using the direct expansion in the storage and hardening 
rooms, and brine for the cooling coils and freezers. The 
factory makes all its own artificial ice used in the packing 
cans for shipment. 

In one style of hardening room, the cans are placed 
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upon shelves where small streams of brine play upon 
them. ‘The brine drains to certain points, is pumped back 
to the tank, recooled and circulated again. Or the cans 
may be placed in tanks of brine until the cream hardens. 
Either style makes a more or less sloppy hardening room, 
and although the cooling is very efficient, these styles are 
not being used so widely as the dry hardening room. 

A hardening room which employs the dry system is 
cooled by ammonia expansion coils. A uniform tempera- 
ture is maintained and the rapidity of the hardening in- 
creased by continuous air currents generated by electric 
fans. 

Standardization of Cream. — This topic is treated under 
“City Milk Supply,” but some modifications are necessary 
when materials other than milk and cream are used. It 
must be remembered that the sugar, flavoring, etc., added 
to the cream have similar effects in reducing the percentage 
of fat as has the addition of skim milk. Therefore, if we 
add 8 pounds of sugar to 45 pounds of cream containing 
20 per cent fat, the sweetened cream will contain a con- 
siderably smaller percentage of fat. 45 pounds of 20- 
per-cent cream contain g pounds of fat; then 53 pounds 
(45 +8 =53) of the sweetened cream contain g divided 
by 53 times roo, which equals 17 per cent fat. Using the 
formula 45 pounds of cream, 8 pounds of sugar, 4 ounces 
of flavoring extract, 4 ounces gelatine, to make a 1o-gallon 
batch of ice cream, if the maker wishes his finished product 
to contain 14 per cent fat, what per cent of fat should he 
have in his cream? The total weight of materials is 45 
pounds of cream plus 8 pounds sugar, plus ; ounce flavor 
extract plus } ounce gelatine. This equals 53.5 pounds. 
If the per cent of fat is 14, or the minimum law standard, 
this amount of ice cream mix contains 7.49 pounds of 
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butter fat. Then the 45 pounds of cream must contain 
7-49 pounds of fat or (7.49 divided by 45 times 100) 16.6 
per cent of fat. 

Every ice-cream factory should standardize the cream. 
The range between the minimum per cent of fat (usually 
specified by law) and the maximum per cent of fat de- 
sirable is rather narrow. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SCORING ICE CREAM. 


Proposed Score Cards. — There are two or more score 
cards being used tentatively in judging ice cream. One 
of them is as follows:! 
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Flavor. To be that of clean, sweet cream sweetened to 
taste with cane sugar; the score to be cut for any flavor 
of sour cream and cut severely for any dirty flavor, and 
but little if too sweet or not sweet enough, or if the added 
flavor is too high or too low, for these are largely regulated 
by trade demands. 

Body. To be firm, mellow and slightly elastic under 
pressure of the finger at a temperature of 18° F., or less. 
It must not be rubbery or too weak. 

Texture. To be smooth, creamy and free from coarse 
water crystals; the score to be cut moderately if too coarse, 
and severely if inclined to be sticky or doughy. 

Permanency. To have a reasonable standing-up power 
on an ordinarily cool dish, and to offer some resistance in 
the mouth, instead of melting and disappearing as liquid 
almost immediately upon being tasted. 


1 Vermont Bul. 155- 
182 
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Package. To be clean, tidy and free from evidence of 
slovenly workmanship. 
Another proposed score card is as follows: 
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Definition of Good Ice-cream Flavor. 


The cream flavor must be clean and creamy, and com- 
bined with flavoring material which blends with the cream 
to a full and delicious flavor. 


ys 


Defects in Flavor. 
Defects due to the use of flavors which will not blend 


with the other ingredients. 


PX 


Defects due to cream used: 
Sour-cream flavor. 
Old-cream flavor. 
Bitter-cream flavor. 


- Metallic-cream flavor. 


Oily-cream flavor. 

Weedy-cream flavor. 

Barn flavor. 

Unclean flavor. 

Burned or overheated flavor. 
Defects in flavor due to filler used: 
Condensed-milk flavor. 

Starch flavor. 

Gum flavor. 


Gelatine flavor. 
1 Towa Bul. 123. 
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4. Defects in flavor due to other ingredients: 
Too sweet. 
Lack of sweetness. 
Coarse flavor due to flavoring material. 
Stale-fruit flavor. 
Rancid-nut flavor. 
Mouldy-nut flavor. 


II. TEXTURE: 
Definition of a Good Texture. 


The cream must be firmly frozen and be smooth and 
velvety. 

Defects in Texture. 

Icy. This defect is most noticeable toward the bottom 
of the container and may be due to improper packing or 
by holding too long ice cream which was manufactured 
without filler. 

Coarse. This defect may be due to the use of too thin 
cream or to packing while too soft. 

Sticky. This is due to fillers such as gelatine, sweetened 
condensed milk, glucose, etc. 

Buttery. This defect is due to the use of cream which 
has been partially churned before freezing, or to cream 
which enters the freezer at too high a temperature. It 
may also be due to operating the freezer at too high speed 
or to some defect in the construction of the freezer. 

Too Soft. Due to improper packing after freezing. 

When judging cream containing nuts, fruits, etc., due al- 
lowance should be made for the presence of such ingredients. 


III. RiIcHNEss: 


Ice cream containing the amount of butter fat required 
by the state pure-food law should be considered perfect 
in richness. 
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The richness is determined by making chemical analysis 
for fat. 


IV. APPEARANCE: 


Ice cream scoring perfect in appearance should be clean 
and neatly put up and in a clean container. 

Defects. Cream of unclean appearance; lack of parch- 
ment circle over ice cream; dirty container; rusty con- 
tainer; dirty ice-cream tub; old tag strings attached to 
handle of tub. 

When judging brick ice cream special attention should 
be given to the uniformity of the layers, to the neat fold- 
ing of the parchment wrapper and to cleanliness and general 
appearance of the package. 


V. CoLor: 


Ice cream of perfect color is such as contains only the 
natural color imparted to it by the flavoring materials 
used. If color is added it should harmonize with the par- 
ticular flavoring used. 

Defects in Color. Too high color; unnatural color such 
as colors different from the color of the natural flavoring 
material used. 

Individual molds, if colored, should be as nearly as 
possible the same color as the object they represent. 


CHAPTER Sxl. 
ICE-CREAM STANDARDS. 


At the present time there is considerable agitation 
in the ice-cream world over the pure-food standards that 
relate to the composition of ice cream. Undoubtedly, 
the most important part of the laws pertaining to the 
manufacture of ice cream is that requiring that the prod- 
uct shall be made under sanitary conditions and shall 
contain nothing deleterious to health. This portion of 
the present laws is generally satisfactory to every one. 

Binders and Fillers. — In some states and cities there 
are laws or ordinances providing for a fat standard and 
regulating the kind and amount of filler or binder used. 
The large city ice-cream manufacturers as a whole are 
opposed to standards. In regard to binders it may be 
said that, providing the binder is a healthful substance, 
there should be no ruling against it by any pure-food law. 
Gelatine and gum tragacanth are used in ice cream to give 
it a smooth texture and prevent granulation and crystalli- 
zation of the watery parts while in storage, and there 
seems to be no good reason for classing them as adulter- 
ants. But the use of corn starch, rice and wheat flour, 
and other fillers to hide a lack of butter fat must be con- 
demned, when the product is sold under the name of ice 
cream. Large amounts of fillers are seldom used when 
the fat standard is enforced. 

Fat Standard. — The fat content of ice cream is a much- 


discussed subject. The justice of a fat standard seems 
186 
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to depend upon whether the consumer, the people as a 
whole, consider ice cream to be frozen cream, or merely 
a frozen delicacy with a creamy consistency. Many 
ice-cream manufacturers maintain that the latter is the 
case, and that there is no more necessity for a fat standard 
for ice cream than there is for a fat standard for cream 
gravy or creamed potatoes. They claim that since the 
product is not necessarily purchased because of its food 
value, there should be no standard for the amount of 
nutrients contained therein. But if the first-mentioned 
definition holds, then the fat standard for ice cream is 
perfectly just and legitimate. However, under any con- 
ditions, it seems hardly fair to the consumer or to the 
manufacturers to sell a product containing 7 per cent 
of butter fat under the same name as that containing 
I4 per cent of butter fat. 

If another material (milk) is used in the manufacture 
of a frozen product, an appropriate name should distin- 
guish it from other frozen products, just as the name 
“Water Ice ”’ is used to distinguish that product from ice 
cream. A frozen product made of milk can be manu- 
factured and sold at a much lower cost than that made 
of cream. Such a product could be called “‘Ice Milk.” 
The consumer might then obtain a cheap refreshment at 
a proper price; and he may also, if he desires, obtain a 
product of higher quality and be certain of getting it by 
paying the higher price for the richer product, properly 
called ice cream. 

In South Dakota, the 14-per-cent fat standard is being 
enforced. Several cases were brought to the attention 
of the dairy inspection department in which some facto- 
ries located in large cities were selling so-called ice cream 
at a very low price. This product contained from 6 to 
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ro per cent of butter fat. The local and small ice-cream 
factory made a product containing 14 per cent of fat. It 
was impossible for this latter factory to compete with 
the other factories manufacturing the inferior article. 
The product shipped in from the large plant contained from 
6 to ro per cent of fat, and contained an excess of filler. 
A good product can thus easily be driven from the market 
by a cheap substitute. It is apparently proper that 
there should be a law to protect the consumers as well as 
those who desire to place a superior article on the market. 
Under a proper classification these two products would 
have been sold under different names and would not have 
come into such sharp competition with each other. 

The increasing magnitude of the ice-cream industry 
makes necessary the adoption of appropriate trade names 
for all the various ices. Several classifications, varying in 
complexity, have been proposed. This may be taken as 
an indication of a general desire to establish well-defined 
classes of frozen products, and it seems eminently fitting to 
make a distinction in name between the products made of 
milk and those made of cream. 

Testing Ice Cream. — ‘The presence of sugar, gelatine 
and gum in ice cream makes necessary some modifica- 
tion of the Babcock Test in order to secure good results. 

The following method is suggested; it is comparatively 
simple and produces a very clear reading. 

1. The Hydrochloric and Acetic-acid Method. — Nine 
grams of the sample are weighed into the test bottle 
and 30 cubic centimeters of a mixture of equal parts 
by volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 80 per 
cent acetic acid are added. Mix thoroughly and heat 
on the water bath till the mixture darkens, but avoid 
charring. Whirl in the centrifuge, add hot water as 
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in the regular testing and read the percentage of fat 
directly. 

If charring has interfered with the fat reading, add 
ether after whirling to dissolve the fat, and draw off the 
ether solution into another bottle. Evaporate off the 
ether, fill with hot water and again whirl and read. This 
latter method should not be resorted to except in cases 
of necessity. It is always better to run the test over, 
provided there is enough left of the original sample. 

2. Modified Babcock Method. — Ice cream can be tested 
successfully by using sulphuric acid, provided certain pre- 
cautions are observed. The writers have obtained good 
results by using the following method. Melt the sample 
slowly at a low temperature to a creamy consistency; 
quickly weigh 9 grams of it into a milk bottle. Add about 
twelve cubic centimeters soft water, mix, then succes- 
sively add small quantities of sulphuric acid, mix and let 
stand to permit the acid to act. The action of the acid 
is indicated by the color of the mixture, and when this 
assumes a strong coffee color the reaction has gone far 
enough and no more acid is required. If the color con- 
tinues to darken, add a small quantity of soft water to 
prevent charring. 

Bacteria in Ice Cream. — The subject of bacteria in ice 
cream has received attention only during the past few 
years. There is a popular belief that, because cream is 
frozen, it cannot decompose and that the organisms origi- 
nally in the cream are either killed or rendered harmless 
by the continued low temperature. However, experiments 
show that bacteria do remain virile and that certain types 
even proliferate at sub-freezing temperatures. The bac- 
terial content of ice cream, then, is a matter of importance 
from a hygienic standpoint. 
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We have previously noted that the conditions of the milk 
and cream supply in many localities are far from ideal. 
Since milk and cream are the main constituents of ice 
cream, this latter product cannot be of any better quality 
than the materials of which it is made. However, all 
methods of improving milk and cream are just as applicable 
to the ice-cream industry as to city milk supply. 

Investigations of conditions in Washington, D. C., re- 
ported in Bulletin 56 of the Hygienic Laboratory, show 
that, in 1907, in 130 samples of cream examined, the average 
number of bacteria per cubic centimeter was 12,130,080. 
At the same time, 381 samples of milk were subjected to 
a bacteriological examination and the average number of 
organisms per cubic centimeter was 3,415,533. Samples 
of ice cream at the same time contained from 100,000 to 
400,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 

Dr. George W. Stiles of Washington, D. C., investigated 
the bacterial flora of ice cream in cold storage, and secured 
the following results: 

Four samples of ice cream were secured from different 
dealers and placed in storage at a temperature varying from 
o° to 10° F. The bacterial content of these samples aver- 
aged on the 
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Just what significance should be attached to these bac- 
terial counts depends chiefly upon the types or kinds of 
organisms that are present in the ice cream. Certain 
varieties may produce toxins, while others are harmless. 

Cases are on record where ice cream caused digestive 
derangements, headache, diarrhea and symptoms of 
poisoning soon after the eating. Such cases of illness are 
commonly explained as ptomaine poisoning and are usually 
due to unsanitary conditions of the raw material (cream, 
gelatine, etc.), the ice-cream factory, or prolonged storage 
of the ice cream. 

The owners of one large ice-cream factory guarantee 
their product sold to be absolutely free from tubercle 
bacilli, and other disease-producing bacteria, and to contain 
no more than 25,000 germs per cubic centimeter when 
delivered to the consumer. At this particular plant a bac- 
terial count is made of all the cream to be frozen. Separate 
counts are made (1) of the cream after homogenization, (2) 
of the mix before freezing and (3) of the frozen product 
ready for shipment. ‘The counts run, on an average, about 
as follows: cream, 2000 bacteria per cubic centimeter; 
mix, 12,000 per cubic centimeter, and ice cream 24,000 
per cubic centimeter. The ice cream is also tested for 
gas-producing organisms, any bacteria of the B. Coli 
type being considered a very objectionable contamination. 
The analysis report card used in this work is as follows: 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ICE CREAM! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION. 


MECHANICAL refrigeration has been considered expensive 
and impracticable on a small scale until within a few years. 
The science of producing cold artificially has been simplified 
and reduced to such a practical basis that it is now used in 
many large as well as small plants where formerly natural 
ice was used altogether. The chief factors affecting the 
cost of mechanical refrigeration may be said to be similar 
to those affecting the economic running of the remaining 
machinery, such as kind of fuel used, skill of fireman, style 
and condition of boiler, proportion of boiler power to work 
done, upon the correlative size of all machinery, upon 
kind of insulation and care of cooling-rooms and upon 
efficiency of compressor and whole refrigerating system. 

Chemicals Used. — The most common substances used 
in mechanical refrigeration are ammonia and carbonic 
acid. A number of others are in use, but from a creamery 
standpoint these only are of importance. Ammonia is 
used chiefly. It is efficient, cheap, and not so dangerous 
to life and property as are some of the others. Anhydrous 
ammonia has a boiling-point of 27° below zero at atmos- 
pheric pressure. The latent heat of ammonia is also 
great. Ammonia has great chemical stability and is not 
explosive in nature. Ammonia attacks copper and brass, 
but has no effect upon iron and steel pipes. 

If ammonia should escape through a leak into a room, 
the operator can protect himself from the effects of the 
gas by breathing through a wet sponge held in the mouth. 
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Ammonia leaks may be detected by holding a glass rod 
dipped in hydrochloric acid to the places where the leaks 
are suspected. When ammonia comes in contact with 
hydrochloric acid, white fumes are formed. 

Principles of Producing Cold Artificially. — The chief 
principle involved in producing artificial cold is that when 
a substance passes from a liquid into a gaseous state, a 
definite amount of latent heat is absorbed. When water 
in a kettle on the stove begins to boil and passes off 
into steam, no higher temperature can be reached. No 
matter how much heat is applied under those same condi- 
tions, the temperature remains the same. This extra heat 
is used in transforming the water into steam. If this 
steam were confined, and that heat removed by cooling, 
the steam would again pass into a liquid state. We are 
familiar with the coolness produced by rapid evaporation 
of perspiration from the body. Mechanical refrigeration 
is virtually a process of evaporation of the cooling medium 
during which heat is absorbed; and then again liquefying 
the cooling medium by compression and cooling to remove 
the absorbed heat. To increase the ability of the cooling 
medium to absorb heat the cooling medium is compressed 
and liquefied. So we might say that any compression 
refrigerating system has three separate operations necessary 
to form the complete cycle of mechanical refrigeration, 
viz.: 

1. Compression of the ammonia gas. 
2. Condensation of the ammonia gas. 
3. Expansion of the ammonia gas. 

t. The machine which causes the compression of the 
ammonia gas is called the compressor. In construction 
it is much like a steam engine. Small machines are single 
but large machines are double acting. Gas is drawn in 
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on the suction stroke, compressed and discharged on the 
return stroke. The pressure generated varies between 
120 and 175 pounds per square inch. During the com- 
pression, heat is developed in proportion to pressure ex- 
erted. The greater the pressure, the higher the tempera- 
ture of the gas. Part of the heat of compression is carried 
off by means of a continuous stream of water running 
through a jacket around the cylinder. 

2. From the compressor the gas is forced through the 
pipes into the condensing coils, in which the warm com- 
pressed gas is cooled still more. When sufficient heat 
has been removed from this gas, it assumes a liquid con- 
dition and is ready to expand into a gaseous form for the 
purpose of absorbing heat and producing cold. During 
the cooling and condensing processes each pound of ammo- 
nia parts with about five hundred and sixty units of heat, 
which amount can again be absorbed when it expands 
into gas at the lower pressure. 

3. This liquefied gas, which is still under great pressure, 
is then admitted through what is termed the expansion 
valve. This valve is especially constructed for that pur- 
pose, and has only a very minute opening in it for the 
admission of the liquid ammonia. On the expansion side 
the pressure is low (20 to 30 pounds). As the liquid ammo- 
nia emerges from the high-pressure side through the ex- 
pansion valve into the expansion side it ‘forms a gas. 
This expanded gas may then be circulated through coils 
for cooling purposes. From there it passes back into the 
suction side of the compressor ready to go through another 
similar cycle. 

From the above description it will be seen that there 
are two sides to the system, the expansion side and the 
compression side. The compression side extends from 
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the compressor to the expansion valve; the expansion 
side from the expansion valve to the suction side of the 
compressor, inclusive. | 
Transferring the Cold. — The methods of transferring 

the cold to the different places in the building vary. There 
are two systems: 

1. Direct Expansion. 

2. Brine System. 


t. By the direct-expansion system the condensing 
pipes of the system are extended to the room or place 
at which the cooling is to be done. An extended set of 
expansion coils then conveys the gas which absorbs the 
heat. A lower temperature can be produced by this 
method than with the brine system. 

2. In the brine system a large brine tank is placed 
somewhere in the creamery or ice-cream plant at a place 
most convenient with respect to cooling. This tank con- 
tains a strong solution of brine. The chief reason why 
brine is used in preference to water is that brine has a 
very low freezing-point. This varies with different de- 
grees of saturation. 

Either sodium chloride (common salt) or calcium chlo- 
ride may be used for brine. The latter is considered best 
chiefly because it is not so hard on the pipes, and it keeps 
the brine pipes cleaner than does a salt brine. The follow- 
ing tables give properties of brine made from these two 
substances. 

The expansion coils pass through the brine tank and 
cool the brine. Special pumps force the cold brine through 
pipes to the cooling room, cream vat, cooling coils, ice- 
Cream freezer, etc. 
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(Chloride of Sodium.) 


Per Pounds Degrees 
cent of salt per |onsalom- 
salt by | gallon of eter 
weight.| solution. 60° F. 

I 0.084 4 

2 ©.169 8 

Dols OL 2m 10 

2 0.256 12 

2.5) 0.300 14 

4 0.344 16 

5 0.433 20 

6 0.523 2 

7 0.617 28 

8 0.708 Be 

9 0.802 36 

10 0.897 40 
12 1.092 48 
ih 1.389 60 
20 I.928 80 
24 23170 96 
25 2.488 100 
26 2.610 104 


p a Se gravity at Reece 
at 30° F. Se C. eat. 
8.40 I.007 0.992 
8.46 EROS 0.984 
8.50 I.O19 0.980 
8.53 TeO2 0.976 
8.56 I.026 0.972 
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Use of Brine. — For all general cooling purposes, the 
brine system is more economical and satisfactory because 
the brine may be kept cold by running the compressor 
just a few hours each day. The cold is stored and used 
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when wanted. In the direct-expansion system, as soon 
as the compressor stops refrigeration ceases. However, 
for dry hardening rooms the direct-expansion system is 
absolutely necessary to secure and maintain a sufficiently 
low temperature. 

Strength of Brine.— The proper degree of concentra- 
tion of the salt solution depends upon the temperature 
desired. Low temperatures demand a stronger brine to pre- 
vent freezing; but an unnecessarily strong brine is undesir- 
able, because the stronger the brine is, the less is its specific 
heat; that is, it has less ability to absorb heat, and too 
concentrated brine is likely to clog the pipes. 

Size of Compressor. — The size of a refrigeration ma- 
chine is expressed as a certain number of tons’ capacity. 
For instance a machine of four tons’ capacity means that 
that machine would produce in 24 hours as much cold as 
is given off by four tons of ice melting to water at 32° F. 
Its actual ice-making capacity is about half this much; 
a four-ton machine will make about 2 tons of ice per day. 

In selecting the size of machine needed it must be 
remembered that the capacity is rated on a 24-hour run. 
If conditions are such that it will be desirable to run the 
compressor only four hours per day then the machine must 
have six times the daily capacity needed. The larger 
machines produce a ton of refrigeration at less cost than 
small ones, but in a general way, for small and medium- 
sized machines, the power required is about two and one- 
quarter horse power per ton of refrigeration. 

Operation of an Ammonia Plant. — Charging and operat- 
ing an ammonia plant are very ably discussed by H. H. 
Kelley in The Engineer, from which the following is taken. 

“When about to start an ice or refrigerating plant, the 
first thing necessary is to see that the system is charged 
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with the proper amount of ammonia. Before the ammonia 
is put in, however, all air and moisture must be removed; 
otherwise the efficiency of the system will be seriously 
interfered with. Special valves are usually provided for 
discharging the air, which is removed from the system 
by starting the compressor and pumping the air out, the 
operation of gas cylinder being just the reverse of that when 
it is working ammonia gas. It is practically impossible 
to get all the air out of the entire system by this means, 
so that some other course must be taken to remove any 
remaining air after the compressor has been started at 
regular work. This can be accomplished by admitting 
the ammonia a little at a time, permitting the air to escape 
through a purge valve, the air being thus expelled by dis- 
placement. The cylinder containing the anhydrous am- 
monia is connected to the charging valve by a suitable 
pipe, and the valve opened. The compressor is then kept 
running slowly with the suction and discharge valves wide 
open and the expansion valve closed. When one cylinder 
is emptied put another in its place, being careful to close 
the charging valve before attempting to remove the empty 
cylinder, opening it when the fresh cylinder is connected 
up. 
“From sixty to seventy-five per cent of the full charge 
is sufficient to start with so that the air may have an op- 
portunity of escaping with as little loss of ammonia as 
possible. An additional quantity of ammonia may then 
be put in each day until the full charge has been introduced. 
When the ammonia cylinders have been emptied and a 
charge of, say, seventy-five per cent of the full amount 
has been introduced, the charging valve is closed and the 
expansion valve opened. ‘The glass gauge on the ammonia 
receiver will indicate the depth of ammonia. The appear- 
ance of frost on the pipe leading to the coils and the cooling 
of the brine in the tank will indicate that enough ammonia 
has been introduced to start with. It is sometimes difficult 
to completely empty an ammonia cylinder without first 
applying heat. The process of cooling being the same 
when the ammonia expands from the cylinder into the 
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system as when leaving the expansion valve, a low temper- 
ature is produced and the cylinder and connections be- 
come covered with frost. When this occurs the cylinder 
must be slightly warmed in order to be able to get all the 
ammonia out of it. The ammonia cylinders, when filled, 
should never be subjected to rough handling and are 
preferably kept in a cool place free from any liability 
to accident. The fact that ammonia is soluble in water 
should be well understood by persons charging a refrigerat- 
ing system, or working about the plant. One part of water 
will absorb about 800 parts of ammonia gas and in case of 
accident to the ammonia piping or machine, water should 
be employed to absorb the escaping gas. Persons em- 
ployed about a plant of this kind should be provided with 
some style of respirator, the simplest form of which is a 
wet cloth held over the mouth and nose. 

“After starting the compressor at the proper speed 
and adjusting the regulating valve note the temperature of 
the delivery pipe, and if there is a tendency to heat, open 
it wider, and vice versa. This valve should be carefully 
regulated until the temperature of the delivery pipe is 
practically the same as the water discharged from the 
ammonia condenser. With too light a charge of ammonia 
the delivery pipe will become heated even W hen the regulat- 
ing valve is wide open. As a general thing when the plant 
is working properly the temperature of the refrigerator is 
about 15° lower than the brine being used, the temperature 
of the water discharged from the ammonia condenser will 
be about 15° lower than that of the condenser, the pointers 
on the gauges will vibrate the same distance at each stroke 
of the compressor and the frost on the pipes entering and 
leaving the refrigerator will be about the same. By placing 
the ear close to the expansion valve the ammonia can be 
heard passing through it, the sound being uniform and 
continuous when everything is working properly. 

“When air is present the flow of ammonia will be more 
or less intermittent, which irregularity is generally notice- 
able through a change in the usual sound heard at the 
expansion valve, The pressure in the condenser will also 
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be higher and the effect of the apparatus as a whole will 
be changed, and, of course, not so good. These changes 
will be quickly noticed by a person accustomed to the con- 
ditions obtaining when everything Is in order and working 
properly. 

“The presence of oil or water in the system is generally 
detected by shocks occurring in the compressor cylinder. 

“Tn nearly all plants the presence of oil in the system 
of piping is unavoidable. The oil used for lubricating 
purposes, especially at the piston rod stuffing boxes, works 
into the cylinders and is carried with the hot gas into the 
ammonia piping, where it never fails to cause trouble. 
The method of removing the air from the system has al- 
ready been referred to, but the removal of oil is accomplished 
by means of an oil separator. This is placed in the main 
pipe between the compressor and the condenser, and is 
of about the size of the ammonia receiver. Sometimes 
another oil separator is placed in the return pipe close to 
the compressor which serves to eliminate any remaining 
oil in the warmer gas and to remove pieces of scale and 
other foreign matter which, if permitted to enter the com- 
pressor cylinder, would tend to destroy it in a very short 
time. 

“The oil, which always gets into the system sooner or 
later and in greater or less quantity, depending upon the 
care exercised to avoid it, acts as an insulator and pre- 
vents the rapid transfer of heat from the ammonia to 
the pipe, and also occupies considerable space that is re- 
quired for the ammonia where the best results are to be 
obtained.” . 


Insulation. — Where mechanical refrigeration is used the 
insulation of cooling rooms, brine tank and pipes is of great 
importance from an economic point of view. 

The insulating material must be a non-absorbent of 
moisture, a poor conductor of heat, and of sufficient strength 
and durability to remain for many years without crumbling 
or decomposing. 
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All ammonia and brine pipes passing through rooms 
where refrigeration is not desired should be covered with 
insulation two inches thick for temperatures of zero or 
below, and one to one and a half inches for higher 
temperatures. 

According to the H. W. Johns-Mansfield Co., there is a 
loss of nine tons of refrigeration on account of radiation in 
24 hours on 500 feet of 35-inch brine pipe with temperature 
of zero and outside temperature of 70° F. Figuring the 
cost of refrigeration at 50 cents per ton, the loss would be 
$4.50 per day of 24 hours. 


PAR TV. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE -CREAMERY 
AND CHEESE KACTORY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Cottage Cheese. — Cottage cheese (Dutch cheese, or 
Schmier-kase) is a product that usually finds a ready sale 
on the market at a price that insures a good profit to the 
manufacturer. Especially is this true in large cities and 
in mining districts during hot weather. 

In the past this product was made mostly in the home, 
and varied greatly in quality and general characteristics. 
But at the present time, large quantities of it are being 
manufactured in whole milk creameries, large dairies, etc. 
In order that a manufacturer may turn out a uniform 
product, a definite method of manufacture should be fol- 
lowed. The process admits of a number of variations in 
its details, hence judgment must be used by the manufac- 
turer in adopting the process most suitable to his particular 
conditions, kind of raw material, and market demands. 

Milk to Use. In making cottage cheese, just as in 
all other dairy products, it is essential to have a fresh, 
clean, pure raw material to start with. Undesirable odors 
and flavors in the milk seriously affect the finished product. 

Skim milk rather than whole milk is used in cottage- 
cheese making, because in the use of whole milk a large 


percentage of the fat is lost in the whey. Ifa rich, creamy 
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cheese is desired, it can be secured more economically by 
using skim milk, and then adding cream to the finished 
product. 

A good quality of cottage cheese can be manufactured 
from good buttermilk. Skim milk and buttermilk together 
may be used in various proportions. 

Use of Starters. — In order to insure a uniform product 
the fermentation must be controlled, and to do this, a 
pure culture of lactic-acid bacteria is important. These 
cultures, or “starters”? as they are commonly called, are 
used extensively in butter and cheese making, and may be 
secured from various manufacturers. Directions for their 
use accompany each package, or may be found in the 
various texts on butter and cheese making. 

A better control of the fermentation can be secured by 
using pasteurized milk than by using raw milk, but in 
either case a good starter should be used to insure a uni- 
form and desirable flavor in the cheese. 

Souring the Milk. — The common method of making 
cottage cheese is to sour the skim milk by a lactic acid 
fermentation, rather than by the addition of commercial 
acid. The fermentation of the skim milk may be carried 
on in milk cans or in a vat, depending upon the quantity. 
The milk is warmed to about 70° F., and sufficient starter 
added to insure the coagulation of the milk at the desired 
time. If the milk is pasteurized, a small percentage of 
starter is sufficient; but with raw milk, a larger percentage, 
20 to 25 per cent, of starter, will be better able to over- 
come any undesirable ferments that may be present. This 
will cause the milk to curdle in a much shorter time. 

When a firm curd has been formed it is broken up by 
cutting with cheese knives or stirring with a common 
stirring rod, 
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Heating the Curd. — This is a very important process 
and must be done carefully. Heat. is applied gradually, 
and the curd stirred continually, but gently, until a tem- 
perature of 96° to 100° F. is reached, which should require 
about thirty minutes for a large vat. This temperature 
is maintained for about twenty minutes, or until the curd 
feels fairly firm and the whey appears clear. 

Different conditions require different temperatures. 
Too low temperatures produce a soft pasty cheese that 
drains with difficulty, and soon develops a high acid flavor. 
Too high temperatures produce a dry, granular and corky 
cheese, for which there is slight demand. 

Draining the Curd.— The common method of drain- 
ing a small quantity of curd is to put it into a cheese-cloth 
bag, and hang it up until all the free whey has run out. 
For large quantities, a fine strainer is more satisfactory. 
This may be of perforated tinware, or a frame or box with 
a bottom made of small meshed wire netting. A piece of 
cheese cloth is placed in the bottom of the strainer and 
the curd poured upon it. Most of the whey quickly runs 
through the cloth. But in order to permit the curd to 
drain thoroughly, it is left on the strainer with occasional 
stirring for about five hours, or until whey ceases to run off. 

Seasoning the Curd. — When the curd is taken from 
the strainer, it is in a single mass. This should be 
thoroughly broken up with a wooden masher or with the 
hands. At this time salt is added in the proportion of 
about one ounce to five pounds of curd. If a rich cheese 
is desired, cream or butter may be added. Too much salt 
causes a dry, granular cheese. In some instances cumin 
or caraway seeds are added. 

Yield of Cheese. — The yield of cottage cheese varies 
somewhat, depending upon its moisture content, the per 
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cent of casein in the milk and the amount of curd lost in 
the whey. On an average, seven pounds of skim milk 
produce one pound of cottage cheese. 

For retailing this product, the common ice-cream pail 
has been found to be a convenient package. It is cheap, 
sanitary and attractive. The package may be marked 
on the outside to describe suitably its contents. These 
small packages are not sealed air-tight. For this reason 
the cheese should not be put into the retail packages sooner 
than necessary. Cottage cheese may be kept in larger 
bulks in earthen jars. Cottage cheese to be most pala- 
table should be made every other day. 

Use of Rennet in Cottage-cheese Making. — This 
product may be made by curdling the milk with rennet 
instead of with the natural acid. However, in order to 
have the proper flavor, the milk should have an acidity 
of at least 5%; per cent when the rennet is added... The 
proportions used are 1 ounce of rennet to 1000 pounds of 
milk. Having curdled the milk, the rest of the operation 
is the same as described above. Cheese made in this 
way is apt to be a trifle dry and rubber-like, and mild 
in flavor. 

Use of Hydrochloric Acid. — Much time can be saved 
by adding acid direct to fresh milk instead of waiting 
for it to be developed by fermentation. The milk is 
heated to from 70° to 80° F. Hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
1.20) is added at the rate of to ounces to 100 pounds of 
milk. This acid is diluted with ten times its bulk of water, 
and added gradually, the milk being stirred constantly. 
The stirring is continued until the curd fully separates, 
leaving a clear whey. Then the whey is drained from 
the curd and the process completed as described above. 
Acid used should be chemically pure, not the commercial. 
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Such cheese lacks the peculiar characteristic flavor of 
that made by lactic fermentation, but this can in a meas- 
ure be restored by the addition of sour cream. 

The average composition of cottage cheese is as follows:! 
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BUTTERMILK CHEESE. 


In past years buttermilk was hardly considered an 
asset in a creamery; but by the manufacture of butter- 
milk cheese, this by-product of butter making may be 
made a source of considerable income. 

Heating the Buttermilk. — As the buttermilk comes 
from the churn it is run into a jacketed vat or can, heated 
to 80° F. and allowed to stand undisturbed for an hour. 
During this time the buttermilk coagulates, forming a 
soft, flocculent curd. 

The contents of the vat are then heated, with slight 
stirring, to from 130° to 140° F., and again allowed to 
stand undisturbed for an hour. It should be kept close 
to this temperature until placed on the draining rack, 
since the curd drains faster if warm, but it should not 
be re-heated or stirred again before draining. 

In one large creamery where all the buttermilk is manu- 
factured into cheese, the buttermilk is placed in a jacketed 
vat and gradually heated to about 120° F. This heating 
period extends over a period of between 2 and 3 hours. 
The buttermilk is gently stirred at intervals. At the end 


1 Flieschman — The Book of the Dairy. 
2 Bul. No. 211. Wisconsin. 
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of this period the curd has settled and the whey is drained 
off from the top through gate valves at different heights 
at the end of the vat. 

Draining the Curd. — The vat having stood at a tem- 
perature of 130° to 140° F. for about an hour, the curd 
will have gathered at the bottom of the whey. The next 
step is to transfer this curd with as little whey as possible 
to a draining rack or strainer, such as is used in cottage- 
cheese making. 

If the curd is floating, the whey may be drawn out 
through the vat gate, being passed through the strainer 
to catch the particles of curd it may contain. If the curd 
is at the bottom of the vat then most of the whey may 
be drawn off through a siphon and the thick mass in the 
bottom finally run out into the cloth. Thus, most of the 
whey may be run off, and the curd may be put upon 
the draining rack as a thick mush. If the curd and whey 
are run into the strainer together, much of the curd will 
pass through the cloth with the whey. 

In either case, as soon as all the curd is on the draining 
rack, it is covered and left undisturbed for about twelve 
hours to drain. 

It is very important to have a uniform consistency. 
It will need some manipulation occasionally to prevent 
whey from gathering on the surface or in pockets. 

The curd is sufficiently drained when it can be removed 
from the rack and retain its shape. 

Seasoning the Curd.— The curd, being sufficiently 
drained, is removed from the draining rack, granulated 
or mashed, to break all lumps, then salted and packed. 
Salt is added in the same proportion as in cottage cheese, 
one ounce to about five pounds of cheese. 

Sometimes butter is mixed with the curd. ‘This pro- 
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duces a richer cheese, and at times it is sold as Neufscha- 
tel cheese. 

The yield of cheese, the method of marketing, the market 
value, etc., are practically the same as for cottage cheese. 

The main difference in the characteristics of these two 
products is that the buttermilk cheese has a smoother 
texture than the cottage cheese. 

Kind of Buttermilk.— The cheese made from butter- 
milk coming from old, stale, off-flavored cream will retain 
those undesirable qualities. None but the best quality of 
buttermilk should ever be used. 

Sweet buttermilk, or buttermilk having a very low acid 
content, will not curdle on heating; at least a longer time 
is required for coagulation. In making cheese from such 
buttermilk a temperature of between 80° F. and 100° F. 
should be maintained longer. This will permit of the 
development of the lactic-acid-producing bacteria, and 
thereby bring about proper coagulation. 

Pasteurization of the cream does not materially affect 
the quality of buttermilk cheese. However, cream con- 
taining more than o.4 per cent of acid is likely to curdle 
in very fine grains in the pasteurizer, and it is difficult 
to gather these fine curd particles. Many of these run 
through the strainer cloth with the whey and are lost. 
However, this can be overcome by the addition of some 
skim milk to the buttermilk. The curd from the skim 
milk apparently acts as a sort of a filter. 

For some unexplained reason, buttermilk curd from 
cream containing more than 50 per cent of fat is very 
fine grained and is difficult to collect on the cheese cloth 
strainer, as it runs through the meshes with the whey. 
This also may be overcome by the addition of skim milk 
to the buttermilk, 
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Emphasis should be placed upon the necessity of ob- 
serving closely the different steps in the processes of the 
manufacture of buttermilk cheese. It does not admit of 
the variations that cottage cheese does, because of the fine 
and almost soluble condition of the curd. 

Buttermilk Cream.— Buttermilk cream is made in a 
manner similar to that of making buttermilk cheese; but 
by employing a lower temperature the final product has 
the consistency of thick cream and is quite smooth and 
free from grains or lumps. The only change in the proc- 
ess of manufacture as described above is that instead of 
heating. to 130° at the second heating, the curd is heated 
only to 1oo°. Because of the soft consistency of this 
product it requires a longer time to drain. 

It was found at the Wisconsin Station that this prod- 
uct has a market value. 


— 
——as 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
WHEY BUTTER. 


In the manufacture of all kinds of cheese whey is a by- 
product. It is commonly returned to the farmers and fed 
to hogs, but in some cases valuable products are recovered 
from it. The composition of whey is fairly constant, 
except that the fat content varies between wide limits. 
The average composition of whey is about as follows: 
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The largest percentage of solid matter in whey is milk 
sugar, the recovery of which will be described in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

The solids remaining in whey are sometimes recovered 
by heating or evaporating the water, the residue being 
made into a kind of cheese (mysost). The main constit- 
uent of this cheese is milk sugar, which is in marked con- 
trast to all our common varieties of cheese, the principal 
constituents of which latter are casein and fat. 

The milk solid in the whey that may be most easily re- 
covered is the fat. In cheddar-cheese making the quantity 
of fat left in the whey seldom exceeds 0.3 per cent, and may 
be only one-third this much. In the manufacture of Swiss 


cheese the whey contains from 0.7 to 1 per cent of fat. 
2I1 
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Hence it was in factories manufacturing this type of 
cheese that whey-butter making originated. 

Original Methods of Making Whey Butter. — Until 
within the present decade, little attention was paid to 
whey butter. It was manufactured to some extent in 
Swiss cheese factories, but the product was more like lard 
chan butter and sold for a low price. 

There were two methods of recovering the fat from the 
whey, the ‘‘ cold process” and the ‘ hot process.” 

In the former the whey, when drawn from the curd, was 
run into vats or barrels and allowed to stand for 24 hours. 
The ‘‘cream”’ was then skimmed off and churned. This 
method of skimming is not very efficient, as it recovers 
but about two-thirds of the fat. By this process the whey 
cream was very sour, sometimes containing as high as 0.9 
per cent acidity. Hence the resulting butter was of a 
poor quality and had very poor keeping properties. 

In the ‘‘ hot process” the sweet whey in the kettle was 
heated to a temperature of about 176° F. and stirred con- 
stantly for about half an hour. Soon after the stirring had 
begun, small, white, flocculent pieces of cream appeared 
on the surface. When all the cream had come to the sur- 
face, it was skimmed and dipped off into tubs, and, after 
standing for some time, a considerable quantity of whey 
was drawn off through a hole in the bottom of the tub. 
Even then the remaining cream contained but 12 per cent 
fat. It also contained a quantity of coagulated albumen. 

This method recovered almost as much of the fat as 
can be removed by a centrifugal separator; but the pro- 
longed high temperature is very injurious to the body of 
the butter made from this cream. This cream is sweet 
and pasteurized, and can be made into a fair quality of 
butter if proper methods are employed. 
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Poor Methods Employed. — The one great reason for 
the poor quality of much of the whey butter at the present 
time as well as in the past is that the cheese makers many 
times spoil the butter in the manufacturing process. The 
whey cream is usually not properly cooled and cared for, 
but is left to cool slowly in the curing room, or is ripened 
at a temperature of go° F., and churned at a tempera- 
ture as high as 70° F. The resultant product, when such 
methods are employed, is grease rather than butter; and 
because of the high temperatures employed it occasionally 
contains as high as thirty-two per cent water. Some of 
the old Swiss-cheese makers work the butter by taking a 
couple of handfuls of it on a cheese board, sprinkling some 
salt on it, and kneading it as dough is kneaded in bread 
making. 

Because whey butter is usually made on such a small 
scale and is a side line in a cheese factory, it is not 
given sufficient attention to insure a high grade product. 
Many cheese makers have never learned the art of butter 
making, and hence are not qualified to turn out a high grade 
of whey butter. 

Modern Whey-butter Making. — That a very high 
quality of butter may be made from whey cream, has 
been demonstrated on numerous occasions. At Brockville 
Exhibition, Ontario, Canada, in 1907, in the butter con- 
test, the exhibit that carried off first prize was whey butter. 
This was in competition with creamery butter. Whey butter 
has been made by one of the authors and submitted to 
several dairymen for examination. It could not by any 
physical test be distinguished from creamery butter. (This 
butter did not include drippings from the milled curd.) 

In order to make whey butter a profitable product, the 
cheese factory should have at least 10,000 pounds of milk 
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daily. A separator is necessary in order to secure the cream 
in good condition. The whey should be run through the 
separator while hot, as soon as possible after being drawn 
from the curd. A cream of not less than thirty per cent 
fat should be secured, pasteurized and cooled, ripened with 
a starter, and treated in every way the same as cream in a 
whole-milk creamery. 

The butter can be made more economically by gathering 
the cream from several cheese factories and taking it to 
one central point for proper ripening and churning. But it 
is essential that each factory take proper care of the cream 
and deliver it in a sweet, clean condition. 

The skimming of whey is practiced commonly in fac- 
tories making cheddar or American cheese, as well as in 
Swiss-cheese factories. Some authorities claim that ched- 
dar cheese when made under most favorable conditions 
leaves so little fat in the whey that the cost of recovering 
it would hardly be met by the value of the fat secured. 
When the cheese maker is deriving direct profit from the 
whey cream, he may so handle the curd while in the whey 
that a very considerable portion of the fat that should go 
into the cheese is left in the whey to be recovered by the 
separator. 

Disposal of Whey Butter. — It is very evident that whey 
butter must be so branded as to distinguish it from creamery 
butter. So much whey butter is of poor quality that this 
product, no matter how good it is, brings a lower price 
on the market than does creamery butter. To some ex- 
tent the local patrons of the cheese factory may, however, 
use the whey butter. This latter is of the same value to 
them as a similar grade of creamery butter. However, 
if whey butter of high quality be offered on the market 
for some time, it will soon gain a favorable reputation 
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and be able to compete with butter made from natural 
cream. 

Profits from Whey-butter Making. — Each succeed- . 
ing year shows an increase in the volume of whey butter 
manufactured. Last year (1910) Lafayette County, Wis- 
consin, alone, produced 84,000 pounds of this product. 
The various separator companies have constructed sepa- 
rators especially adapted to the separation of whey. 

A cheese factory receiving, on an average, 6000 pounds 
of milk per day would handle 2,190,000 pounds of milk per 
year. On a basis of 3 pounds of whey butter from each 
thousand pounds of milk made into cheese, 6570 pounds 
of butter would be made in one year. If this butter is 
properly made it should sell for an average price of 25 cents 
per pound. The income from this butter would be 
$1642.25. 

In many places one half the gross income from whey 
butter is divided among the patrons. This would leave 
$821.125 as the cheese factory’s share. From this must 
be deducted about $500, which includes the interest on 
the extra investment, depreciation in value and the charge 
for labor and fuel. The net profit to the cheese factory 
“would amount to about $321.25 for the year. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MILK SUGAR. 


Mixx sucar or lactose (CywH»2On + H2O) is probably 
found in the milk of most mammals, and, so far as known, 
is found nowhere else in nature. Richmond has shown 
that the milk of the goat, the ass and the Egyptian 
gamoose or water-buffalo contain lactose. Richmond and 
Pappel also found that the sugar in the milk of the 
gamoose in winter differed from lactose. This sugar they 
called “Tawfikose.’’ Sugar of mares’ milk has the prop- 
erty of easily undergoing alcoholic fermentation, a property 
not possessed by lactose from cows’ milk. According to 
Richmond and Pappel, sugar of human milk is not identical 
with that of cows’ milk. The milk sugar of commerce 
is derived from cows’ milk of which it forms about five 
per cent. It is but slightly sweet, hardly a hundredth as 
sweet as cane sugar. 

This product is used in modifying milk for feeding in- 
fants and invalids, as a diluent in various strong drugs, 
in the preparation of medicinal powders, and in the manu- 
facture of pentanitro-lactose, which forms a part of some 
high explosives. 

History and Development of Milk-sugar Manufac- 
turing. — Milk sugar is said to have been discovered by 
accident early in the eighteenth century by a peasant 
in Switzerland who was making cheese. The cheese 
having been hung up in a bag to drain for some time, 


this observing Swiss noticed a few crystals that had been 
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formed by the evaporation of the whey. A druggist, 
to whom these crystals were shown, predicted that, if 
the product could be manufactured in quantities, it would 
become an important article of commerce. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, milk sugar was being manu- 
factured by very crude methods in Switzerland, Holland 
and Germany. The sugaring processes occupied about 
fourteen days and the product then contained many im- 
purities. But there was great demand for even this 
impure product and the industry grew. Switzerland con- 
trolled the milk sugar industry, and supplied the markets 
of the world. In time the United States became the chief 
customer of Switzerland, taking about three-fourths of the 
$60,000 worth annually exported from that country.1 

The first attempt to manufacture milk sugar in this 
country was made in 1881 by Dr. Gerber. He worked 
for about two years in Little Falls, N. Y., and then gave 
it up, declaring that, on account of the poor quality of 
milk produced in the United States, Switzerland need 
never fear competition in the milk-sugar industry from 
that source. 

However, by 1890 the milk-sugar industry was fairly 
well established in this country and was developing 
rapidly. American improvements in the process of pro- 
duction have made possible a product of much higher 
purity than the sugar formerly imported from Switzerland. 
To-day milk sugar is exported from this country to Europe 
and has to a considerable extent replaced the Swiss product. 

Milk-sugar Making in the United States. — Alvord, in 
1897, reported four or five milk sugar factories in Illinois, 
New York and Ohio, using whey from neighboring cheese 
factories, for which they paid from 4 to 7 cents per hun- 


1 Alvord in United States Dept. of Agriculture Yearbook, 1897. 
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dred pounds. The largest factory of this kind in the 
world is located in Illinois and has a capacity of one and 
a half tons of milk sugar per day. They get on an average 
3.4 pounds of sugar from too pounds of whey. At this 
factory the whey from casein making as well as the whey 
from cheese factories is used, the sugar from the former 
source being of just as high quality as that from the latter. 

The Process of Manufacture. — Whey, acidified to 
about one per cent of hydrochloric acid, is heated in large 
vats to the boiling-point with steam. This precipitates 
the albumen. The solution is then made neutral with 
calcium hydroxide, evaporated in a vacuum pan to a 
syrupy consistency (22° to 25° Baumé), and filtered 
through a series of cloths in a high-pressure filter press. 
When sufficient syrup has accumulated, it is again run 
into the vacuum pan and evaporated, at about 110° F., 
to a much richer syrup. This latter is drawn out into 
shallow boxes, where it cools and crystallizes, in 24 to 48 
hours, into what appears to be a yellow sand. This is 
crude sugar, and must be passed through several proc- 
esses of purification. 

This mass is first washed with cold water in a centrifuge. 
The centrifuge is a combination of drums with perforated 
walls and fine sieves. The syrup is thrown out through 
the sieves and the sugar crystals are retained within 
them. The crystals are here washed with cold water 
to remove calcium chloride and other soluble impurities. 
The washings and the syrup thrown out by the centri- 
fuge are saved and the contained sugar recovered. The 
sugar crystals are redissolved in hot water, certain chem- 
icals are added and the solution is allowed to stand over 
night. In the morning the clear liquid is siphoned off. 
The settlings in the bottom of the tank are filtered and 
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the filtrate is added to the solution previously siphoned 
off. 

This is then heated to about 170° F., and filtered through 
bone black to remove coloring matter and other impuri- 
ties. This filtered solution is now condensed to the 
proper point in a vacuum pan. The resulting pasty mass 
is passed through the centrifuge and washed, and put 
upon tray frames with cloth stretched over them to dry. 
These trays are placed upon racks in a drying room and 
the sugar dried at 60° C. (140° F.)._ When dry it is pow- 
dered in a ball mill and bolted in a manner similar to that 
of bolting flour in a flour mill. The product is a fine 
white powder, and is put into barrels holding about two 
hundred pounds for shipment. 

By-Products of Milk-sugar Making. — The raw mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of milk sugar is a by-product 
of another industry, yet the sugar industry itself pro- 
duces a by-product. This is the proteid matter, mainly 
albumen, that is taken from the filter press. This proteid 
matter is placed on cloth racks, kiln dried, and sold as food 
for poultry and stock. 

Alvord reports the use of milk-sugar-factory by-prod- 
ucts for pig feeding. Young pigs just weaned were 
bought and fed on nothing but waste from the sugar fac- 
tory. They thrived and fattened so that they were ready 
to kill at six to seven months of age. This feed is highly 
nitrogenous, and evidently a very narrow ration. It 
seems probable that even better results would be secured 
by using a highly carbonaceous food in combination with 
the sugar-factory waste. 

Mysost. — Instead of using the whey from cheese fac- 
tories for the manufacture of milk sugar, it may be con- 
verted into a kind of cheese known as Mysost. Although 
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made in this country to some extent, this cheese is more 
especially a product of cheeseries in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. It has a yellowish-brown color, the consistency 
of firm butter, and a sweet, characteristic flavor similar to 
a concentrated evaporated milk flavor. In this country 
it is marketed in paraffined pound cubes, or in cylindrical 
shapes, wrapped in tinfoil. 
The method of manufacture is as follows:! 


‘““ As soon as the curd of the regular cheese is removed 
from the whey, the whey is strained and is put in a kettle 
or large pan over the fire and the albuminous material 
which rises to the surface is skimmed off. The whey 
is evaporated as rapidly as possible with constant and 
thorough stirring. When it has reached about one- 
fourth its original volume the albumin previously skimmed 
off is returned and stirred thoroughly to break up all possi- 
ble lumps. When the whey has attained the consistency 
of thickened milk it is poured quickly into a wooden trough 
and stirred with a paddle until cool to prevent the forma- 
tion of sugar crystals. This can then be molded into the 
desired form.” 


Its composition, according to Dahl, is: Water, 23.57 
per cent; Fat, 16.26 per cent; Proteids, 8.88 per cent; 
Milk sugar, Lactic acid, etc., 44.84 per cent; Ash, 4.76 


PEL cent. 
1 Bu. An. Ind., Bul. 105. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CASEIN. 


THE separation of casein from milk for cheese-making 
purposes has been practiced for over two thousand years, 
but only during the last few decades has scientific research 
revealed the multitude of uses to which this product may 
be put in the technical industries. Casein to-day is manu- 
factured on a large scale and used in the preparation of 
paint, glue, paper, dress goods, as imitation ivory, horn, 
etc., and as a concentrated foodstuff. 

Casein exists in milk not in true solution, but in sus- 
pension. It may be separated out by the following means: 
(x) filtration through a porous clay filter, (2) centrifugaliz- 
ing, (3) precipitation by dilute acids, (4) precipitation by 
ferments, and (5) precipitation by salts. Casein, when 
dried, forms a horny mass insoluble in water or dilute acids, 
but soluble in alkalis and concentrated acids. 

Statistics show that the use of dry casein has increased 
roo per cent during the last five years, and that Germany 
consumes about four thousand tons annually. The entire 
consumption in Europe and America is placed at about 
fifteen thousand tons. The United States Census of 1909 
‘places the casein production in this country at almost 
seven thousand tons, an increase of 12 per cent in five 
years. 

Preparation of Casein. —In the chemical laboratory, 
casein is prepared by diluting the milk to about five times 


its volume, and adding sufficient acetic acid to make the 
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acidity of the solution one tenth per cent. This causes 
the precipitation of the casein. It is then filtered and 
washed well with distilled water. This latter will dissolve 
out the acid and sugar in the residue. This residue on 
the filter is dried and redissolved in the least possible 
amount of ammonia, and upon standing awhile, the fat 
will rise to the top. The liquid can then be siphoned off 
and filtered. The filtrate is again precipitated by acetic 
acid. This precipitate is redissolved in ammonia and the 
process is repeated three or four times until it is pure and 
white. This casein is now rubbed in a mortar with 80 per 
cent alcohol and the alcohol poured off. This treatment 
with alcohol is repeated several times, absolute alcohol 
being used the last time. This is followed by treatment 
with ether until all the alcohol is removed. The product is 
pure casein which, when thoroughly dried, is in a powdery 
condition. However, the preparation of casein for com- 
mercial purposes is quite a different process. 

Commercial casein is prepared from skim milk on quite 
a large scale, usually in a room or building adjoining a 
large whole-milk creamery. 

Five thousand or more pounds of skim milk are placed 
in a jacketed vat and heated to about 130° F. Then 
sufficient acid is added to precipitate the casein. In some 
cases commercial sulphuric acid is used in the proportion 
of one pint of acid diluted in water to one thousand pounds 
of milk. At other factories the kind and quantity of acid 
used are considered trade secrets. The curdling should 
take place under proper conditions. If an excess of sul- 
phuric acid or too strong acid is used, the curd will be 
discolored. 

When the milk has been coagulated, the whey separates 
and is drawn off, To facilitate and hasten this process, 
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the curd is broken into small chunks and piled on a drain- 
ing table or rack covered with coarse cloth. Here the 
whey and acid are washed out by streams of cold water. 
The curd is then allowed to drain for two or more hours 
until it becomes dry enough to be ground. Or it may be 
placed in a press similar to an upright cheese press and 
left there over night. The next morning the curd is passed 
through a curd mill, such as is used in the manufacture 
of cheddar cheese, and ground into small pieces. 

The curd is then placed upon drying trays, which con- 
sist of coarse cloth stretched over a wooden frame. These 
trays of curd are placed in the drier and left there until 
the pieces of curd are quite dry and horny. The drier 
may be either of the horizontal or vertical type. In both 
cases it consists of a heated space in which the trays are 
placed in tiers. At one end, or at the bottom of the drier, 
is a power-driven fan that forces a current of air over a 
hot radiator and thence to the trays of curd. A tempera- 
ture of about 120°F. is maintained for about twenty- 
four hours. 

— At the-end of this time the curd is dry and is taken 
from the trays, put into sacks holding about one hundred 
pounds each, and shipped. At this stage the curd is in 
small, yellowish white, irregular lumps. If the curd is 
not thoroughly washed before drying, the presence of milk 
sugar and heat will cause a discoloration and a flinty 
appearance of the curd. This greatly lessens its solu- 
bility and commercial value. 

One hundred pounds of skim milk will yield about 33 
pounds dried casein, which contains about twelve per 
cent of moisture. For this dry curd the casein companies 
pay about seven cents per pound, which is equivalent to 
24.5 cents per 100 pounds of skim milk. 
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According to the Union Casein Company the following 
equipment is needed for the manufacture of casein from 
skim milk: 

“The machinery is not expensive; it consists of a skim- 
milk vat, unlined; a press, one curd mill and wooden drying 
closet. The kiln covers a space of about four feet high, 
twenty-two feet long and six feet wide, built along the wall of 
(preferably) the second floor. This size is suitable for drying 
curd or casein from 24,000 pounds of skim milk. (A larger 
or smaller size can be made proportionately.) The radiator 
and ball-bearing fan are the principal parts required for the 
making of the drier. Radiator costs $48.00; fan $35.00. In 
addition to the dryer you will require 12 trucks, each of 
which holds 30 wire trays. One truck and one set of trays are 
required for drying the wet curd extracted from 2000 pounds 
of skim milk. The trucks cost $2.50 each and the trays $9.00 
per dozen. The curd flaking machine costs $55.00; press 


$35.00. One press is required for each 12,000 pounds of 
milk.” 


This commercial casein must be purified if intended for 
certain technical uses. To accomplish this the casein is 
macerated, and dissolved in dilute alkali at a high temper- 
ature, cooled, reprecipitated with an acid, drained and 
washed repeatedly with water, and finally pressed and dried. 

Casein from Buttermilk.— The large central creamery 
plants of to-day are taking up side lines, and manufacturing 
several by-products. One of these is casein from butter- - 
milk. 

The process of recovering casein from buttermilk is 
similar to that of recovering casein from skim milk. But 
the physical and chemical condition of the buttermilk casein 
necessitates certain modifications. At different factories 
slightly different methods are used, but in a general way the 
processes are the same. . 
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The buttermilk, when drawn from the churn, is pumped 
into large vats or tanks, steam is turned directly into the 
buttermilk, and the temperature is brought to about 160° F. 
The hot buttermilk is left undisturbed for several hours, 
or over night. It is then run over a cooler into a smaller 
vat, for convenience in handling, and the temperature 
brought to about 100° F. Sulphuric acid is added in the 
proportion of about six quarts of acid to 300 gallons of 
buttermilk. The proportion is varied with the season of 
the year, the acidity and the condition of the buttermilk. 
An excess of acid will produce a dark-colored casein that 
has a low market value. Insufficient acid causes incom- 
plete gathering of the curd; hence, many small particles 
are lost in the whey. Within one hour from the time the 
acid is added the whey may be readily drawn off and the 
curd put to press. The pressing, grinding and drying of 
the curd is carried on in a manner similar to that of han- 
dling curd from skim milk. 

Casein from buttermilk differs from casein from skim 
milk in the following particulars: 

Buttermilk casein is darker in color, contains a higher 
percentage of fat, is less soluble, and cannot be used so 
extensively nor for such high-grade products as can skim- 
milk casein. The former has a market value from ten to 
sixty per cent lower than that of the best-grade skim milk 
casein. 

Casein Glue. — The crude casein may be converted into 
a glue by the following simple process: To the casein add 
one-fourth of its weight of distilled water and one to four 
per cent of bicarbonate of soda. Mix thoroughly, then add 
a quantity of distilled water equal to the original amount 
used, to complete the solution, and let it stand from five 
to six hours, At the end of this time the glue will be 
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ready for use. An antiseptic should be added to prevent 
fermentation. 

There are many patented formulas for the manufac- 
ture of casein glue. Borax, ammonia, lime, and various 
alkaline salts are used in this connection singly or in com- 
bination. 

Closely allied to the casein glues and of similar composi- 
tion are several kinds of casein putties and stopping. 
These materials are employed in wood working and cabinet 
making. 

Casein Paints. — It has long been recognized that the 
addition of milk to whitewash increases its adhesiveness 
and durability. This result is principally due to a combina- 
tion of the casein and lime. This compound, formed by the 
combination of casein with certain other substances, forms 
the basis of all the numerous casein paints of to-day. 

Scherer gives the following formula for a paint for out- 
side work: 


100 parts by weight of casein, soluble in alkali. 


ites ES * ** caustic lime from marble. 
860407 “ * Jevigated chalk. 
a toay  “ N “ ““ultramarine (for white only). 
npart | . * borax. 


On the market to-day are casein paints of all kinds 
and colors, liquid and powder, some of which are: Casein 
Enamel Paint, Kalsomine Wash, Quick-Drying Casein 
Paint, Cold Water Paint, Boiled Oil Substitute, Water- 
proof Paint for Playing Cards, Casein Cement Paint, etc. 
Similar paints are prepared by the use of the whole milk 
instead of merely the casein constituent. 

Milk-cement Paint.— A most effective and durable 
paint can be made from milk and cement by mixing one 
gallon of milk and about four pounds of Portland cement, 
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adding sufficient Venetian-red paint powder (cost, 3 cents 
per pound) to give a good color. Any other paint powder 
of a different color can be used as well. This should be 
stirred thoroughly. The only objection to this is that the 
milk will not hold the cement in suspension on account of 
the great weight of the cement. It has to be thoroughly 
stirred all the time during its use. 

About six hours after applying, the coat of paint will be 
dry, and it is not affected by water. The authors have 
used this paint with satisfaction. It seems to petrify the 
surface of the wood, which is evidently the reason why it 
is so preservative in its effect. 

If water is used instead of milk, the paint will not adhere 
so well to the wood. 

The paint when mixed with a little extra cement is a 
good substance for painting trees which have been injured. 
When painted on the bottom of the trunk of trees, it pro- 
tects against rabbits gnawing them. 

Plastic Masses from Casein.'— “ Like all substances 
possessing strong adhesive properties, casein is specially 
adapted for the preparation of plastic masses, which can 
be molded, either in a mixture with organic substances 
like sawdust, wood meal, paper, etc., or alone in the form 
of paste or a more or less dry powder, and set hard when 
dry. Casein mixed with lime or other alkaline material 
can be converted, by the addition of a little water, into a 
plastic mass which, though very gradually, dries in the air 
to a transparent mass as hard as bone, and can be stained 
any color. In this condition it can be turned in the lathe 
or worked with any other cutting tool. When plastic casein 
is mixed with other substances, such as organic or finely 
powdered inorganic materials, the resulting masses are 
endowed with the property of drying quickly, especially 
under the influence of warmth. Care must, however, be 
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taken in the drying process, owing to the fact that all 
masses containing much water shrink and easily crack 
while drying. 

“The adhesive properties of casein have already met with 
extensive industrial application. Great success has at- 
tended, for example, the attempts made to render celluloid 
uninflammable by admixtures of casein; and special men- ~ 
tion will be made later of the newest celluloid substitute, 
galalith. This affords an instance of how modern ingenuity 
has enabled a raw material, hitherto of but slight use 
technically, to become of great industrial utility.” 


And so we have an imitation ivory and horn, and insu- 
lating preparation, and antiradiative and anticorrosive 
substance for covering steam and refrigeration pipes, a 
covering for floors that resembles linoleum, imitation 
leather, etc. 


Consul General O. G. D. Huges of Coburg, Germany, 
reports the following: 


‘““At the Hygienic Milk Suppiy Exhibition which was 
lately held at Hamburg, the Vereinigten Gummiwaren- 
Fabriken, of Hamburg and Vienna, exhibited a number of 
objects which seemingly had nothing to do with the Hy- 
gienic Milk Supply. There were shown nicely arranged in 
glass boxes, combs, seemingly made of bone, cigar holders 
with amber-colored mouthpieces, knives and forks with 
handles similar in appearance to ebony, ferrules for um- 
brellas and canes, and bells, rings, chess figures, dominoes, 
etc., also a small table with an inlaid marble slab, and finally 
a number of thick slabs and staves of every imaginable 
variation of marble colors, but of considerably less weight 
than marble. These objects were made of galalith, or milk 
stone.” 


Manufacture of Galalith.— This peculiar substance 
known as milk stone is prepared, according to Scherer, by 
the following method: Casein, prepared by precipitation 
with rennet instead of an acid, is mixed with 13 times its 
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weight of water. This contains in solution 23 parts of 
caustic soda per 100 parts of dry casein. This produces 
a milky liquid, which may be cleared by adding a larger 
quantity of 5-per-cent caustic soda. The clear solution 
is treated with an acid to precipitate the casein, is dried 
and then moistened with a little acid to restore its plas- 
ticity. To prepare a hard casein mass (milk stone), the 
casein is treated with formaldehyde, pressed or molded 
into any desired form. Any desired coloring matter may 
be added to the casein before its treatment with formalde- 
hyde, to produce imitation ebony, marble, etc. The final dry- 
ing must proceed very slowly in order to prevent cracking. 

Galalith, in a general way, resembles celluloid. The 
specific gravities of the two substances are about the same. 
Galalith is harder and less elastic than celluloid; it is hard 
to cut, and inclined to chip; it takes a higher polish than 
the celluloid; it cannot be made into so thin transparent 
sheets, and it absorbs some water when soaked. 

Casein in the Textile Industry. — Casein is used largely 
in calico printing, and more rarely in the finishing. Finish 
refers to a glossy dressing like starch. The gummy am- 
moniacal solution of casein is employed as a medium for 
printing and fixing powdered pigments that will stand 
alkali. Fairly well fixed colors are obtained, when the 
ammonia has been driven off by vigorous drying and steam- 
ing. Casein dissolved in lime water may be used for the 
same purpose as the ammoniacal solution. In this case 
the colors are fixed by the action of the carbonic acid in 
the air, the products being calcium carbonate and insoluble 
casein. 

Following are some of the casein products used in this 
industry: caseo gum, to assist fibers in absorbing dyestuffs; 
glutin, a glaze for dressing certain fabrics; and a product 
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for waterproofing cloth and for loading silk (making it 
appear heavier than it really is). 

Casein Foodstuffs.— The importance of proteids in 
the food of man is generally recognized. This essential is 
usually furnished to a large extent in the form of meat, 
but the proteids of milk may form a very satisfactory 
substitute for meat, and there are on the market for this 
purpose a number of casein products. Lactarine, Sanato- 
gen and Galactogen are made up mostly of casein. Eulac- 
tol is an evaporated milk similar to our common milk 
powder. Plasmon, Nutrium, etc., are products consisting 
of casein, milk sugar, and salts. 


Casein in the Paper Industry. — “‘ An important part 
is played by the adhesives in the industries wherein paper 
is employed, both in order to inseparably fasten together 
individual sheets of paper, convert paper pulp into a mould- 
able condition, and also for the application of thin layers 
of colouring matter or other coatings may be either mat or 
more or less glossy, but in any event must be able to with- 
stand to a certain extent the influence of moisture. For all 
these purposes casein 1s admirably adapted, since it will 
stick sheets or bands of paper together and forms thin 
coatings of considerable elasticity both alone or in associa- 
tion with other substances, colouring matters in particular. 
When a solution of casein is treated with small quantities 
of formaldehyde, and the article coated with the prepara- 
tion exposed to the air, a number of new products can be 
obtained. Thus, for instance (by patented processes), we 
obtain waterproof cardboard boxes and cartridge cases, 
washable wall papers, washable paper garments, coloured 
papers, art papers, transfer papers and so on. Utensils, 
more particularly basins, dishes and the like, made of paper 
pulp or millboard, can be rendered waterproof by treat- 
ment with formaldehyde, and used for a variety of purposes, 
e.g., as developing dishes in photography. Similarly, card- 
board treated in the same way can be used for stereo- 
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type matrices, and will keep for any length of time, by 
reason of its lightness and durability. It is thus evident 
that the field of application open to casein is practically 
illimitable.”’ + 

Other Uses for Casein. — Photographic plates may be 
made of casein and have some advantages over glass and 
celluloid, being lighter in weight and less fragile than glass, 
non-inflammable, and less likely to curl during developing 
than celluloid. 

Casein even forms an important part in a brand of shoe 
polish. It is used to treat pulp board roofing and makes 
a fireproof covering that is not softened by the heat of the 
sun. Wooden casks used for beer, wine, etc., may be coated 
inside with a solution of casein and formaldehyde. This 
makes an impervious seal. Artists and scene painters 
require that their canvas be primed before it is painted. 
For this purpose casein gives better results than chalk, 
driers, etc., because it does not crack with age. The soap- 
making industry claims its share of casein for use in toilet 
soaps, perhaps because the casein aids in holding and re- 
enforcing the perfumes. 

Buttermilk Poultry Food. — A poultry food, concentrated 
and high in protein, is made as follows: 

Buttermilk is heated in tanks to about 160° F., and al- 
lowed to stand until the curd has settled. The whey is 
then drawn off, and the sediment, a mass of curd with a 
thick, creamy consistency, is run into barrels and sold as 
poultry food. This product, though heated to a high 
temperature, is not sterile, but, because of its thick con- 
sistency, has good keeping qualities. Like sweetened con- 
densed milk, it contains insufficient moisture for bacterial 
growth. 


1 Robt. Scherer — Casein, Its Preparation and Utilization. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FERMENTED MILKS. 


DurING the past few years there has been a great in- 
crease in the consumption of buttermilk and other fer- 
mented milks. Buttermilk tablets and numerous other milk 
preparations have appeared on the market, for most of 
which a certain medicinal as well as food value is claimed. 
These are sold under various names, such as Zoulak, 
Vitallac, Yoghurt, Matzoon, Bacille, Kefir, Kumiss, 
Lacto-Bacilline, etc. 

In practically all these fermented milks, lactic-acid fermen- 
tation is the main one. This may or may not be accompa- 
nied by a fermentation causing alcohol and carbon dioxide to 
be formed. This latter is brought about chiefly by yeast 
ferments acting on the milk sugar and other added sugars. 

Food Value.— Since these products are all made of 
milk, either whole or skimmed, the composition of which 
is but slightly changed by the fermentation it undergoes, 
it is evident that the food value of these fermented products 
is practically the same as that of fresh milk. There is 
possibly an increased digestibility of the casein, due to 
the fact that it has been precipitated and is in a very 
finely divided condition. Those products containing alco- 
hol and carbon dioxide are said to have a stimulating action 
upon the digestive organs. 

Principles Involved. In Metchnikoff’s book “ The 
Prolongation of Life” there is a chapter on “ Lactic 
acid inhibiting intestinal putrefactions.” He states that 


the use of fermented milks in combating autointoxi- 
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cation — toxic fermentations in the intestines — is based 
on the principle that the presence of lactic acid bacteria, 
and the products of their growth, prevent or inhibit the 
growth of the toxin-producing germs in the intestinal 
tract. It is probable that the beneficial results secured 
by the use of fermented milks are due to a combination 
of causes: First, the subduing influence of the lactic-acid- 
producing germs on undesirable ferments; second, the 
inhibiting effect of the lactic acid on toxin-producing 
germs; third, the influence of substances not necessarily 
acid in nature, secreted or produced by the milk ferments; 
and fourth, the stimulating effects and nutritive value of 
all the milk components. 

Whatever the physiological action may be, it is certain 
that there are certain benefits to be derived from the use 
of fermented milks. 

Tablet and Capsule Cultures. — Rogers’ reports that 
some brands of tablets and capsules, sold under various 
trade names, purporting to contain great numbers of the 
Metchnikoff bacillus or Bacillus bulgaricus, were examined . 
in the Dairy Division laboratory, and were found to con- 
tain very few of these desirable bacteria. When these 
tablets were introduced into sterile milk, the resulting 
fermentation was not of the desirable type. The milk 
was curdled, but the curd showed evidence of the pres- 
ence of peptonizers and gas producers. One tablet which 
was advertised to contain ‘ 
units’ was found to contain about a million bacteria, 
nearly all of which were of the class usually considered un- 
desirable inhabitants of the digestive tract. The findings 
of this and other laboratories indicate that little reliance 
can be placed on dried cultures of B. bulgaricus. 

1 U.S. Dept. of Agri., Bu. An. Ind., 26th An. Rept. 
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However, this does not apply to dry cultures of B. acidi 
lactici, because these are in daily use in butter and cheese 
factories throughout the country, and are known to contain 
a sufficient number of virile lactic bacteria to insure a 
desirable fermentation. So-called buttermilk tablets are 
simply dry cultures pressed into tablet form. 

The germ Bacillus bulgaricus is capable of producing 
about two per cent of lactic acid in the milk, while the 
ordinary lactic-acid-producing bacteria in milk produce 
only a maximum of about one per cent acid. 

Buttermilk. — Most common of all fermented milks is 
the by-product of the butter-making industry. Butter- 
milk is the milky portion of the cream that remains after 
the fat has been churned out of the cream. As cream is 
normally churned sour, the casein of the buttermilk is 
in a precipitated and very finely divided condition. The 
casein remains suspended in the liquid for several hours, 
but gradually settles to the bottom, leaving a transparent 
whey on top; occasional stirring keeps the buttermilk 
in its homogeneous milky condition. This universally 
common beverage needs no further description. When 
it comes from fresh and properly ripened cream it is a 
most refreshing and delicious drink. 

Composition. — The composition of buttermilk does 
not differ essentially from that of skim milk. Its fat 
content is the one variable factor, and this depends upon 
the completeness with which the fat was churned out. 
The following is a fair example of the composition of aver- 


age buttermilk: pee 
Witter seks Ee. . .. cee See eth Met SNe en aaa a a 90.39 
Tate Se. oF ps, © tees roe net cecat ak Mate Peace eee Gace ©.50 
Casemiand albumencs =e eee nae eee enc 3.60 
IME Kees ul Gare sx. So esate ec see I eT AER eS or 4.06 
Wachicracidtits wi fo atime ac ark ekapoe en eno eee eee 0.80 
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Artificial Buttermilk. — Natural buttermilk from fresh 
cream ripened with a lactic culture is perhaps the best 
quality of this product that can be secured; but in many 
places this cannot be obtained at any price. Much of the 
buttermilk of to-day has undesirable flavors in it. Because 


Fic. 46. — Progress milk fermenting machine. 


of this fact, preparations are now found on the market 
which have all the characteristics of good buttermilk, but 
are not by-products of butter making. These preparations 
are made of whole milk, of partly skimmed milk, or of 
wholly skimmed milk. A method of making a so-called 
“skim-milk buttermilk ” is as follows: 
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Milk to be used may be, 1, skim milk fresh from the sep- 
arator; 2, pasteurized skim milk; or, 3, skim milk to which 
5 per cent of whole milk has been added, to make the fat 
content similar to that of natural buttermilk. A large quan- 
tity of a good starter or pure culture of lactic-acid bacteria 
is next added, and the temperature brought to 70° F. 
Enough culture is added to have the milk curdled at a time 
when it will be convenient to churn it. The development of 
too much acidity or the ripening at too high a temperature 
causes the skim milk to ‘‘ whey off” after it has curdled. 

When thoroughly curdled the skim milk is placed in 
a churn and churned for forty minutes, just as cream is 
churned in making butter. The churning process thor- 
oughly breaks up the curd particles and produces a smooth, 
thick liquid, which cannot be distinguished from ordinary 
good buttermilk. 

Immediately after the buttermilk leaves the churn, it 
should be cooled to 50° F., or less, to prevent further de- 
velopment of acidity. Ordinary milk and cream coolers 
with enlarged holes in the distributing receptacle may be 
used satisfactorily for cooling buttermilk. 

It is well to strain the buttermilk through one thickness 
of cheesecloth to remove any pieces of curd that may not 
have been broken up. The buttermilk is then put into 
bottles or cans and held at a low temperature until delivered. 

Bacillus Bulgaricus for Buttermilk. — One objectionable 
property possessed by both natural and artificial butter- 
milk is that the precipitated casein settles out in a few 
hours, leaving clear whey on top. The casein is easily 
mixed with the whey again, but the settling of the casein 
may be prevented by using the Bacillus bulgaricus as the 
active ferment. This produces a viscous curd, that will 
not settle out. 
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If, in making artificial buttermilk, the skim milk be in- 
oculated with cultures of both the common lactic-acid 
producer and the Bulgarian type, good results will not be 
obtained, because the two types of organisms have different 
optimum temperatures for growth. The common lactic- 
acid producer gives best results at about 70° F., while the 
Bulgarian type should be grown at about 100° F. 

To get the best results, then, a batch of pasteurized 
skim milk is inoculated with a lactic-acid culture, and the 
milk ripened exactly as is done when making a starter in 
a creamery. An equal quantity of pasteurized skim milk 
is inoculated with the Bulgarian type of starter and incu- 
bated at about blood heat from twenty-four to thirty hours. 
It will then contain about two per cent acid (as much as 
3 per cent acid will develop in 3 days). These two batches 
of sour milk are then mixed by pouring them both into a 
churn and churning the milk until the curd is all broken up 
and a smooth product is secured. 

Buttermilk Tablets. — There are several brands of butter- 
milk tablets sold under various trade names. These are 
useful in making imitation buttermilk on a small scale in 
the home. One method of using these tablets is described 
by the manufacturers as follows: 


“Take a quart of fresh, rich milk, put it in a clean jar 
or other vessel of glass or earthenware, and add thereto 
one-third of a quart of hot water. The amount of water 
may be varied according to the richness of the milk, the 
taste of the individual who is to be served, or the require- 
ments of the patient if it is to be used in the sick-chamber. 
The purpose in adding hot water is to raise the temperature 
of the milk to body heat. A pinch of salt is now stirred 
into the mixture together with one ‘“ Lactone”’ tablet 
which has been previously powdered, the whole being well 
mixed until the tablet is dissolved. The jar is then covered 
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and set aside where it will be subjected to an even tempera- 
ture, such as that of the average kitchen. In twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, depending upon the temperature, the 
buttermilk will be ready for use. One can easily tell, by 
the appearance and flavor of the milk, when the process 
of thickening and fermentation has proceeded far enough. 
The buttermilk should then be set away in the ice-box 
or cellar. Before using, it should be thoroughly stirred 
with a spoon or egg-beater until perfectly smooth.”’ 


This artificial buttermilk is sometimes modified at soda 
fountains by the addition of vichy or seltzer, by beating an 
egg into it, or by adding vanilla, lemon or other flavors. 

Kefir. — Fermented milks have been used by the people 
of southern Russia, Turkey and the Balkan countries, for 
many centuries. There are no records and but few tradi- 
tions of the origin of the fermented milks they use, and it is 
probable that their preparation and use developed gradually 
by cumulative experience. 

One of the first fermented drinks known to Europeans 
was kefir. This was first made in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains from milk of cows, sheep and goats. Different 
tribes made this drink under different names! such as 
““ Hippe,” “ Kepi,” “ Khapou,”““ Kephir” and ~ -Kapher 
all of which names are said to be derived from a root sig- 
nifying a pleasant taste. 

The fermented milk forms a large part of the food of the 
Caucasian mountaineers. The milk is prepared in leather 
bottles made of goat skins. These bottles are hung where 
the atmosphere is supposed to have the temperature 
favorable to the proper fermentation of the milk. This 
may be in or out of doors, in the sun or in the shade. A 
favorite place for hanging the bags is near a doorway where 
they may be shaken by each passer-by. 

1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bu. An. Ind., An. Rept., 1909. 
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In order to prevent the escape of gas when drawing milk 
from the bag, a string is first tied around the neck so 
that the quantity wanted is between the stricture and the 
mouth of the bottle. 

One characteristic of kefir that especially distinguishes 
it from other fermented drinks is the so-called kefir grain, 
which is used to start the proper fermentation. These 
kefir grains are small, yellowish, convoluted masses, con- 
sisting largely of bacterial threads and yeast cells, held to- 
gether by more or less dried milk. When these grains are 
added to milk they induce a fermentation of the lactose, 
forming alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

Freudenreich! describes four organisms that he isolated 
from kefir grains. Of these, one was yeast to which he 
gave the name “Saccharomyces kefir”; this organism 
was found to grow best at 22°C. (72° F.); but not at all 
at 35°C. (95° F.). This yeast ferments maltose and cane 
sugar, but not lactose. It produces a peculiar flavor in 
milk. The same investigator found two organisms of the 
lactic-acid type, but they formed gas in lactose media. 
Another organism described is a long, slender bacillus to 
which Freudenreich gave the name “ Bacillus caucasica.”’ 
The properties of this organism indicate that it resembles 
very closely the well-known Bacillus bulgaricus. If Freu- 
denreich’s description is accurate, B. caucasicus differs from 
B. bulgaricus in forming gas from lactose and in being feebly 
motile. No one of these organisms grown alone produced 
kefir, but when the four together were grown in milk, 
typical kefir was produced on, the first or second transfer. 

Various investigators have found different organisms 
in the kefir grain. It seems probable that kefir may be 
produced by any combination of bacteria and yeasts that 

1 U.S. Dept. Agr., Bu. An. Ind., An, Rept., 1909. 
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produces a lactic acid and an alcoholic fermentation in 
milk. Certain organisms may be necessary for the de- 
velopment of the typical kefir flavor. 

Hammarsten shows the changes brought about in cows’ 
milk, by this fermentation, in the following table: 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF KEFIR. 


Two days Four days Six days 
old. old. old. 

CASeInn eM ee ee eee 2.570 2.586 2.5604 
Pactalbumecnee eee sere e ©.425 ©.405 ©.390 
IPeptonesinnt.ce orescence 0.071 0.089 ©.120 
WWACE OSCE xa otalevsieieevs te ata clean 3.700 2.238 1.670 
aber ticiesctscethancemers vento sineannt 3.619 3.630 3.628 
YANG) cls (its eeenens icy eae tenet aa 0.641 0.62 0.630 
IGACUENC AIG, oosccsccaaccc5or 0.665 0.832 ©.900 
ICON OLE aris Ha ae 0.230 0.810 I.100 


As indicated in the table, the only constituent of the 
milk appreciably affected is the lactose. By its fermen- 
tation, lactic acid, alcohol and carbon dioxide are formed. 
The physical condition of the casein is changed, and it 
may be more easily digestible because of its finely divided 
condition. 

The following directions are given for making kefir 
when the grains are obtainable. Soak the grains in warm 
water to soften them, changing the water several times. 
The grains are ready for use when they become gelatinous 
and whitish and rise to the surface. The grains are then 
added to bottles of pasteurized milk held at a tempera- 
ture of 57° to 60° F., and stirred or shaken occasionally. 
After 8 to to hours, the grains are strained out and the 
milk put into tightly stoppered bottles. The fermenta- 
tion is continued at the same temperature]and the bottles 
shaken occasionally to prevent the formation of hard 
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lumps of curd. After about twenty-four hours, the kefir 
is ready for use. The relative amounts of alcohol and 
lactic acid are dependent upon the temperature of fer- 
mentation. A high temperature favors the alcoholic 
fermentation and a slightly low temperature favors lactic- 
acid fermentation. 

The grains are used merely to start the fermenta 
tion. After their removal, the process continues with 
out their aid. The grains may be washed free from 
curd, dried and laid aside until wanted again. In their 
dry state, they are said to retain their vitality for several 
years. 

Kumiss. — When explorers and missionaries first visited 
the plains of European Russia and central and south- 
western Asia, they found the native nomadic tribes living 
to a large extent on a fermented milk now known as kumiss. 
This food was prepared from mares’ milk. It is said that 
the proper fermentation was induced by the addition to 
the fresh milk of pieces of decaying flesh or vegetable 
matter. These tribes are great horsemen, and they have 
developed mares that give an unusually large quantity 
of milk. 

Mare’s milk is lower in nutritive value than cows’ milk, 
as the following table shows: ! 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF COWS’ MILK AND MARES’ 


MILK. 
Water. Fat. Sugar. Casein. Albumen. Ash. 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
Cowr eras oh. 87 1o) || 3.90) | = 4n75 3.00 0.40 | 0.75 
Maret. sakes bas, .0. | 90.06 I.00 6.65 ——— Va eeSCtC«d ONG 


| | 1.89 


1 Richmond — Dairy Chemistry. 
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The composition of kumiss varies somewhat with the 
age, the rapidity of the fermentation, and the nature and 
extent of contamination with extraneous organisms. 


COMPOSITION OF KUMISS MADE FROM MARES’ MILK.2 


One day | Eight days Twenty-two 
old. old. days oid. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Weiter ns 508 8 NGcucn eke exeteage sc QI.43 Q2.12 Q2.07 
GOO grein ee 2.67 2.93 2.98 
IGACtICIACIC Ry wach. ets ates See Oneiyi 1.08 Teoh 
DULG Ailes eee Se arate wee ee I .63 0.50 0.23 
Galceine. savers neers ee eee O77 0.85 0.83 
Alipummens seh a.- ectselteie 2 0.2 | 0.27 0.24 
Jil OpOhTVONAS Ss Agi oes we Sica 0.98 0.76 Ona 
JEN cetera lo Birdie 2" ery ae ee ee 1.16 Te 1.30 
VAS ae ine tke Rees oees ae 0.35 ©.25 0.35 


The fermentative changes in kumiss are very similar 
to those in kefir. The main difference between these two 
products is the origin of the milk. 

American Kefir or Kumiss. — Several dairy companies 
that cater to fancy city trade make a fermented milk and 
market it under the name kefir or kumiss. This product 
is, strictly speaking, not kumiss, because it is made of 
cows’ milk instead of mares’ milk. Nor is it kefir, because 
this latter product is the result of fermentation induced by 
kefir grains. However, the prefix “American” might be 
used to distinguish it from that of Asiatic origin. This 
American product is hygienic, being prepared from sanitary 
milk and fermented by carefully selected organisms. 

The best results are secured by inducing an alcoholic 
fermentation in good buttermilk. The use of buttermilk 
insures a finely divided casein and a smooth, homogeneous 
product. 

For the alcoholic fermentation, ordinary bread yeast 

1 Richmond — Dairy Chemistry. 
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may be used; but this yeast cannot ferment lactose, hence 
cane sugar must be added to the milk. ‘The yeast may be 
added directly to the buttermilk, but better results are se- 
cured as follows: To four ounces of boiled water, add about 
ten grams of cane sugar and one third of a yeast cake. Do 
not add the yeast till water is cooled. Keep in a warm 
place (70° to 80° F.) over night, or for about ten hours. 
This produces an active culture of the yeast. To each 
quart bottle of buttermilk add 15 grams of cane sugar 
and 2 c.c. of yeast culture. Cap the bottles with patent 
stoppers or other tight caps that will withstand gas devel- 
opment within the bottle. Keep at a temperature of about 
60° F. for from three to four days with occasional shaking 
to break up the curd. At the end of this time, the prod- 
uct will be ready for use. Fermentation at a high tem- 
perature, and continued for too long a time, produces a 
strong undesirable flavor. The amount of alcohol and 
carbon dioxide developed depends upon the amount of 
sugar added to the buttermilk. The theoretical quantity 
of alcohol formed is about one half the quantity of sugar 
fermented. The carbon dioxide, rather than the alcohol, 
is the desirable product of the yeast fermentation. The 
quantity of sugar to be added is governed by the quantity 
of carbon dioxide desired. Fifteen grams of sugar in one 
quart of buttermilk (1 per cent of sugar) produces the 
desirable effervescence, and the sharp taste of charged 
water, but will not cause an excess of gas. 

A similar product may be made from skim milk instead 
of buttermilk. In this case the milk should be pasteurized 
and a slightly larger percentage of sugar (two to three per 
cent) be used. This product lacks the sharp acid flavor 
of the buttermilk product, but has the pleasant gas- 
charged flavor. 
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Yoghurt. — The people inhabiting the countries border- 
ing the eastern end of the Mediterranean prepare a milk 
that is quite different from those previously mentioned. 
Yoghurt is a thick curdled milk, high in acid, but contain- 
ing little or no alcohol. It is prepared from goats’, buf- 
falos’, and cows’ milk. This is usually boiled, and some- 
times the boiling is continued until the milk is evaporated 
to one half its original volume. In the latter case the 
product has the consistency of pudding and instead of 
being used as a drink, is eaten, sometimes with the addi- 
tion of dates, bread or other food. 

The different people of this region have various names 4 
for their prepared milks, but the products are all very 
similar. The Turks use the names “yoghurt,” ‘“‘ yahourth ” 
and ‘‘jugurt”’; the Balkan people, ‘“‘ kisselo melko”’; the 
Armenians, “‘mazum’’; the Sardinians, “‘gioddu”’; and 
the Hoyptians, eben ore lebenyraib, 

Several investigators have studied these fermented milks 
from a bacterial standpoint, and have isolated certain 
organisms and applied various names to them. But the 
opinion generally held by investigators, at the present 
time, is that the various organisms necessary for the pro- 
duction of milks of the yoghurt class, all may be included 
under the name Bacillus bulgaricus. 

This Bacillus bulgaricus has a very characteristic action 
when grown in milk. In a few hours at the optimum 
temperature (about 100° F.) a curd is formed that is rather 
soft, sometimes shiny, and does not settle to the bottom or 
‘whey off”? upon long standing. The acidity of the milk 
may reach two per cent in twenty hours and three per cent 
after several days. 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bu. An. Ind., An. Rept., 1900. 
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Ropy Milk. — Fermentation of milk by Streptococcus 
hollandicus produces a slightly sour milk with a thick 
slimy consistency. 

In Norway and Sweden, and also in Finland, it is a 
commercial article, and is brought into the towns by the 
peasants to be sold in much the same way as butter is 
brought into the towns to be sold here, only on not so large 
a scale. In Holland it is called “‘ langewej,” and is there 
used chiefly as a starter to control the gassy fermentation 
in the manufacture of Edam cheese. 

Moscow Sour Cream. This product is made from cream 
that has undergone a good acid fermentation. Having been 
thoroughly mixed in the starter, the mass is allowed to stand 
undisturbed at a temperature between 77° and go” F., for 
six or more hours until ripe. When it reaches such a 
point that an acid flavor can just be detected, it is taken 
to a cold room or ice box. While it is being cooled all 
the cream thickens to a uniform mass without clots, and 
has a pleasant, acid taste. This sour cream is thick 
and solid. It may be cut with a knife like butter. The 
fermentation is effected in wooden or glass vessels, never 
in metal vessels. The latter would give it a metallic taste. 
There is no need whatever to press the sour cream, for the 
whole of the cream is used without any separation of whey. 
The sour cream must not be agitated. When putting it 
into boxes or casks, care must be taken to put it in layer on 
layer. It can be quite safely transported in wooden boxes 
lined with parchment. As the sour cream is solid, there is 
no necessity to add any preservative. With a temperature 
in the cellar of 48° to 55° F. when the casks or cases are 
put in, the sour cream will keep for three or four months. 

There are some milk preparations which are allied to 
fermented milks, but which have undergone no special 
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fermentation. Carbonated milk and Devonshire cream 
come in this class. 

Clotted or Devonshire Cream. — Devonshire cream used 
to be a special product of the West of England. How- 
ever, it can be made anywhere, provided the milk be rich 
and the treatment correct. The milk should be strained 
while warm into the pans in which it is to be scalded. 
These pans are from 6 to 8 inches deep and about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and are made to fit into a pan of water, 
which in turn fits on to a stove. 

The milk sets for twelve hours until the cream has risen. 
Then the fire is lighted and the cream is scalded. The 
water jacket prevents the temperature rising too high, 
which would give a cooked taste to the product; and when 
the process is complete, handles on the side of the pan 
enable it to be lifted off easily. The great art in scalding 
is to get a thick unbroken layer of cream on the surface 
with a wrinkled, yellow appearance. The heating should 
be done slowly, until a temperature of from 180° to 
185° F. is attained, at the rate of about 2° per minute for 
an hour. 

The cooling is accomplished either by raking out the 
fire for slow cooling, or by setting the pan in cold water 
for quick cooling, after which the cream is ready for use 
or for putting into jars. For quick work, on a large scale, 
the cream is sometimes separated, and then a thick layer 
put back onto pans of separated milk, and then scalded. 
The cream must be scalded on the milk, as it cannot be 
done satisfactorily alone. Both the milk and the cream 
keep well, because the process is equivalent to pasteuri- 
zation. For small quantities, any kind of a pan on any 
kind of a stove will do if conditions are observed and the 
process carried out carefully. 
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Carbonated Milk.— Van Slyke and Bosworth,' in 
making a study of the chemical changes in kumiss made 
from cows’ milk, noticed that lactic acid formed in it much 
more slowly than in ordinary milk. This was found to 
be due to the action of carbon-dioxide gas under pressure. 

A series of experiments was conducted in order to ascer- 
tain the effect of carbon dioxide under pressure upon the 
development of lactic acid in milk. The results of these 
experiments are reported in the New York Geneva Sta- 
tion Bulletin 292. 

The milk used was (1) fresh, separator skim milk; (2) 
fresh whole milk, drawn and handled under good hygienic 
conditions; (3) fresh skim milk pasteurized at 185° F., 
and (4) fresh whole milk pasteurized at 185° F. 

The pressures of gas employed were 71, 150 and 175 
pounds per square inch. 

The most effective method of treating the milk was to 
charge it with carbon-dioxide gas at the desired pressure 
in a tank such as is used in bottling establishments in 
preparing carbonated drinks, and then to fill into bottles. 

The carbonated milk was kept at temperatures varying 
from: 35° to 7o° F. 

Pasteurized milk, carbonated, kept for five months 
with little increase of acidity. Fresh, raw whole milk, 
carbonated, kept in one experiment for about the same 
length of time. 

Carbonated milk makes a pleasant beverage and may 
find practical use as a healthful drink. It may also be 
found useful for invalids and children. 

The effect of carbonating milk upon organisms other 
than lactic has not yet been studied. 

Milk carbonated under a pressure of 70 pounds comes 


1 Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 
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from the bottle as a foamy mass, more or less like kumiss 
that is two or three days old. It has a slightly acid, 
pleasant flavor, due to the carbon dioxide, and tastes some- 
what more saline than ordinary milk. In the case of car- 
bonated milk pasteurized at 185° F., there is something 
of a “cooked” taste. Though the cream separates in 
the bottle, it is thoroughly remixed by a little shaking as 
the milk comes from the bottle, and there is no appearance 
of separate particles of cream. All who have had occa- 
sion to test the quality of carbonated milk as a beverage 
agree that it is a pleasant drink. Milk bottled under a 
pressure of 150 pounds of carbon dioxide is about the con- 
sistency of whipped cream. On standing a short time, 
it changes into a readily drinkable condition. From the 
authors’ experience it would seem that carbonated milk 
might be made a popular beverage. 


CHAPTER XOX 
CONDENSED AND EVAPORATED MILK. 


THE purpose of condensing milk is twofold: to improve 
its keeping property, and to lessen its bulk. These two 
objects must be attained without changing any of the 
essential properties of any of the milk components and 
still have these components soluble again when water is 
added. In this latter form, it should have all the flavor 
and appearance of fresh normal milk. 

Extent of the Industry. The United States Census 
Report of 1905 reports 81 milk-condensing factories in 
the United States during that year. These factories 
were distributed over 17 states and manufactured about 
320,000,000 pounds of condensed milk. During the past 
six years this industry has been making very rapid strides. 
The number of condenseries has about doubled, and the 
pounds of finished product have reached the half-billion 
mark. 

The consumption of condensed milk is increasing rapidly, 
not only in the tropic and arctic regions, on shipboard, in 
mining and lumber camps where little or no milk is pro- 
duced, but also in our local home markets. The ice-cream 
industry is responsible for a considerable demand on the 
condensed milk supply. The baker and candy maker also 
use their share, and many housewives, especially in our 
large cities, find the canned product more reliable than that 
furnished daily by the city milk plant. This is true mainly 
in cities that have had no pure milk crusade. 
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United States Standards. — In the Federal Food and 
Drug Act that went into effect January 1, 1907, condensed 
and evaporated milk are classified as follows: 


“Condensed Milk, Evaporated Milk, is milk from which 
a considerable portion of water has been evaporated and 
contains not less than twenty-eight (28) per cent of milk 
solids of which not less than twenty-seven and five-tenths 
(27.5) per cent is milk fat. 

‘Sweetened Condensed Milk is milk from which a con- 
siderable portion of water has been evaporated and to 
which sugar (sucrose) has been added, and contains not less 
than twenty-eight (28) per cent of milk solids, of which not 
less than twenty-seven and five-tenths (27.5) per cent is 
milk fat. 

“ Condensed Skim Milk is skim milk from which a con- 
siderable portion of water has been evaporated.” 


Evaporated milk is unsweetened condensed milk put 
up in hermetically sealed cans holding from six and one- 
half to twenty ounces, and also in quart and gallon cans. 
This product is somewhat deceiving to the eye. It appears 
to be very thick and rich, while, as a matter of fact, the milk 
is condensed only from about two or two and one-half parts 
of the fresh milk, to one of evaporated milk. It contains 
no cane sugar to act as a preservative, but is sterilized by 
steam under pressure. 

Plain condensed milk is made in a similar manner, but 
is not sterilized. It is usually marketed in ordinary milk 
cans in the same general manner as fresh milk. It will 
keep in good condition for from ten to thirty days, if kept at 
a low temperature. It is intended for early consumption, 
and is used by hotels, restaurants, and candy and ice-cream 
makers, as starter milk in butter factories, and to some 
extent in private houses. 

Sweetened condensed milk is that to which sufficient 
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sugar has been added to prevent fermentation. This is a 
very thick syrupy product containing about forty per cent 
cane sugar and twenty-eight to thirty-six per cent milk 
solids. 

Quality of Raw Product.— The quality requirements 
of milk for condensing purposes, especially for evaporated 
milk, are higher than for any other purpose. The conden- 
sary usually keeps an inspector on the road all the time, 
and the patrons are required to follow his suggestions. 
Some condenseries require all patrons to use a certain style 
of milk cooler, and require the milk to be below a certain 
temperature — 55° to 60° F.— when delivered at the fac- 
tory. Bad odors or dirt in the milk is not tolerated. 

The condensery operator claims that milk from cows fed 
on silage, brewers’ grain and similar feeds, curdles much 
more readily than that from cows not fed on these feeds; 
hence where evaporated milk is made, such feeds are usually 
forbidden. In some instances these feeds are permitted, 
but the time of feeding and the amount fed are restricted. 

The following rules and regulations are enforced by the 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company: 


a3 


t. All cows must be healthy and in good flesh at all 
times, be milked at regular hours, morning and evening, 
and in a cleanly manner. They must be kindly treated 
and no milk will be accepted from cows that are overheated 
or excited from any cause. 

2. The milk must be cooled and aérated immediately 
after milking, and put into tin cans which have been rinsed 
in clean, cold water. Both milk and cans must be kept’ 
where they will be free from filth or bad odors. 

3. The cans of milk must be left with the lids off, in 
cold water to prevent rise in temperature, until ready for 
delivery. They should be covered with wire screen or clean 


cloth to prevent foreign substances from getting into the 
milk. 
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4. By the use of coolers milk can be reduced immediately 
to within a few degrees of the temperature of the water 
used. Milk higher than 65° F. will not be accepted at 
the factory. 

5. Tin pails only are to be used to milk in, and they must 
be thoroughly washed and scalded every time they are 
used, and allowed to dry in the open air, in the sun if pos- 
sible, and must not be used for any other purpose. 

6. The night’s and morning’s milk shall not be mixed, 
and no milk shall be kept over to be delivered at a sub- 
sequent time. 

7. The evening’s milk must be kept at or below a tem- 
perature of 55° F., and out of contact with dirt or bad odors. 

8. When the cans in which the milk is transported to 
the factory are not in use, they shall be turned down on a 
rack with the covers off, except only when in transit. 

g. All milk, including the strippings, shall be delivered. 
No milk shall be delivered which is taken from cows that 
have calved within twelve days, nor from any cow that is 
to calve within thirty days. 

to. If there is good reason to suspect that water has 
been added, or cream removed, or that milk has not been 
properly cooled, or that it has been injured by carelessness 
or from filth, or if the cans are filthy, such milk will be 
refused. 

11. Cows must not be allowed to eat sour, noxious grasses 
and weeds, or other objectionable food. No still or brewers’ 
grains, or slops, sorghum or glucose refuse, cabbages, 
ensilage or other damaged or decayed food of any kind 
shall be fed under any circumstances, and sugar beets, tur- 
hips and red carrots only in small quantities and soon after 
milking. 

12. Stables and sheds where cows are kept must be clean 
and free from foul odors. 

13. Our inspector shall have the right to visit the prem- 
ises of our patrons at any time, and all suggestions made 
by him must be carefully carried out. 

14. We shall refuse milk from anyone violating these 
rules.” 
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The Condensing Process. — The condensing of milk 
has been developed to its present state of perfection only 
by the expenditure of much time and money in experi- 
menting. To be a high-grade marketable product, the 
milk must be condensed under very exact conditions, 
and brought to the proper degree of condensation. Milk 


Fic. 47. — Milk condensing pan. 


not properly condensed may have a marked cooked flavor, 
or be curdy, or contain lumps of butter, instead of being 
smooth and homogeneous. 

To avoid the cooked flavor and to prevent the milk 
from burning to the inside of the condenser it is necessary 
to condense or evaporate at a low temperature. 

The boiling-point of milk, like that of other liquids, 
varies according to atmospheric pressure. The boiling- 
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point of milk is a little higher than that of water, viz., 
about 214° F. At such a temperature, during so long a 
time as is necessary for evaporation, the milk assumes a 
marked cooked flavor, and some natural characteristics 
of the milk components change. For instance, the sugar 
caramelizes, the fat melts into oil so as to make remixing 
difficult, some albumen coagulates, and a portion of the 
calcium phosphate salts separates from the casein. If the 
atmospheric pressure is reduced so as to bring the boiling- 
point to from 120° to 130° F., evaporation takes place and 
the undesirable changes incident to higher heat are absent. 
This is effected in the apparatus known as a vacuum pan. 
Such a pan consists usually of four chief parts: 

1. The pan or kettle, which holds the milk and which 
is usually lined with bright copper. 

2. A steam jacket, around the pan or steam coils, or 
both, to supply the heat necessary for evaporation. 

3. The condenser, connecting with the top part of the 
pan for condensing the steam and creating additional 
vacuum. Cold water constantly circulates through the 
condenser. 

4. The vacuum pump, used for reducing the atmospheric 
pressure in the pan by pumping out the air and for remov- 
ing steam and water in case a wet vacuum is used. If 
a dry vacuum is used, the pump removes only the air, 
and the water flows out by its own gravity. 

So far as known, Mr. Gail Borden of the United States 
was the inventor of the vacuum method of milk conden- 
sation. A patent was taken out by him in the United 
States in 1856. One objection to this first condensed 
milk was that it would keep only a few weeks. 

Mr. C. A. Page, then United States consul at Zurich, 
improved the Borden method by adding sugar. This 
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made the concentration of nutrients so great that bacteria 
did not develop in it, even if constantly exposed to the air. 
Mr. Page started a factory in Switzerland. In 1866 he 
was succeeded by the Anglo-Swiss Milk Company, which 
located a large factory on Lake Zug in the canton of that 
name. This company prospered and so far as known still 
exists and has branches in the United States, Germany, 
England and Switzerland. It supplied practically the whole 
of Europe with condensed milk. The Borden Condensed 
Milk Company is one of the largest in this country. 

Before the milk is put into the vacuum pan, it is heated 
and run through a clarifier to remove all physical dirt 
and some of the objectionable odors. Then it is passed 
on to the vacuum pan, where the condensation takes 
place. 

Enough air is pumped out of the vacuum pan so that 
it will show a vacuum or air pressure of 24 to 28 inches 
as measured by a mercurial column vacuum gauge. In 
such a vacuum, milk boils at a temperature of from to5° 
to 135° F. It is very essential to keep the vacuum pump 
working uniformly in order to maintain a constant vacuum. 
Should the vacuum be greatly lessened, evaporation would 
cease, the temperature of the milk would rise, and the 
entire batch of milk might be spoiled. Condensation is 
continued until a sample drawn from the pan shows the 
proper degree of concentration as determined by a Baumé 
hydrometer. 

Degree of Concentration. This is undoubtedly the 
most important point in the process. When concentrated 
too much, the result may be curdied milk. When not 
sufficiently concentrated, the fat separates and may churn 
in subsequent processes. In either case the commercial 
value of the product is greatly lessened. 
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By concentrating the milk by evaporation of water the 
per cent of acid and other non-volatile chemicals are in- 
‘ creased. This may be illustrated as follows: Supposing 
the milk to be condensed contained 0.2 per cent acid, and 
this milk was condensed to one half its volume, the per 
cent acid contained in the finished product would be twice 
its original per cent, or 0.4 per cent. By further conden- 
sation, the per cent acid will increase proportionately. 
The great importance of having milk with a low acid con- 
tent for condensed milk is readily understood. This in- 
creased per cent of acidity after condensation and increased 
heat during the condensation period are likely to cause 
the milk to curdle and become lumpy. This latter is 
very undesirable. Condensed milk should have a uni- 
formly smooth body. If it has not, the trade rejects it. 
It is possible that other components of milk affect the 
properties of the finished product similarly to the acid on 
concentration and heating. 

The following table! shows the results of evaporating 
fresh milk to different degrees of concentration. 


Lot No. Concentration. Per cent of acid. Condition of casein. 
I to Gs 2 i 0.30 Not precipitated. 
2 Pe ib Bu 0.34 Not precipitated. 
3 io) 2a ©.40 Not precipitated. 
4 TROON 0.43 Not precipitated. 
5 Ari Beit 0.48 Small lumps of curd. 
6 Dy Sit 0.54 Large lumps of curd. 


The different lots of evaporated milk were made from 
the same batch of fresh milk. 

Another kind of undesirable condensed milk is that 
which is churned. It is important that the butter fat be 
properly emulsified with the remainder of the milk com- 


1 Indiana Bul. 143. 
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ponents. Butter lumps in the condensed milk are due 
chiefly to the condensed milk being too thin when put into 
the shaker. This condition of the fat may also partially 
be caused by allowing the condensed milk to cool without 
shaking immediately after it has been taken out of the steri- 
lizing oven. Except in case of accidents to machinery, this 
factor seldom enters in as a cause of churned condensed milk. 

A third factor causing losses to the condenseries is im- 
proper sterilization. Even though the milk is sterilized 
in steam-pressure ovens, some ferments are not destroyed. 
In order to be sure that the sterilization has been complete, 
the sealed cans containing the condensed milk are put into 
a testing room. The temperature of this room is kept uni- 
form and high enough for rapid growth of germs. If any 
ferments remain, the cans show it in a few days by bulging 
or distended sides. This latter is due to the development 
of gas. The cans showing this characteristic are discarded. 

Hunziker! carried on some experiments in connection 
with the Indiana Condensed Milk Company at Sheridan, 
Indiana, to demonstrate the effect of different degrees of 
concentration on the marketable properties of evaporated 
milk. The results are tabulated below: 


JUNE EXPERIMENT. 


NG Contfatration® pes Solids, Condition of samaple one mont after 

I Tome 20.40 Fat separated and churned, no 
curd. 

2 TO Ol eaL 24.87 Smooth, no separation, no curd. 

3 Dyplo(sy peat 25.38 Smooth, no separation, no curd. 

4 DiS) 2 28.02 Curdy, lumps of curd, fat not 
separated. 

5 Piatt 31.99 Curdy, lumps of curd, fat not 
separated. 


Total solids in fresh milk, 12.68 per cent. 
Acidity in fresh milk o.16 per cent 


1 Indiana Bul. 143. 
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AUGUST EXPERIMENT. 


No. Concentration. 
I it yl, Birt 
2 PP IeIE FIT 
3 MMe FT 
4 Bor Oi 
& ee Bir 


Milk solids, 
per cent. 


22.70 
24.81 


26.01 
27-33 


29.37 


Condition of sample one month after 
manufacture. 


Fat separated and churned, no 
curd. 

Fat separated and churned, no 
curd. 

Smooth, no separation, no curd. 

Curdy, small lumps of curd, no 
separation. 

Curdy, lumps of curd, no sepa- 
ration. 


Total solids in fresh milk, 11.75 per cent. 


Acidity in fresh milk, 


©.12 per. cent. 


NOVEMBER EXPERIMENT. 


No. Gaaceatration: ae eolias, Condition of sample one mace after 

I ih) 8 0 De 1 Fat separated and churned, no 
curd. 

2 Te AML DBAS Fat separated and churned, no 
curd. 

3 H@ Su 25.48 Smooth, no separation, no curd. 

4 1.90 26.62 Smooth, no separation, no curd. 

5 oii Sat 28 . 23 Curdy, small lumps of curd, no 
separation. 

6 Deas BH 30.10 Curdy, lumps of curd, no sepa- 
ration. 


Total solids in fresh milk, 13.40 per cent. 


Acidity in fresh milk, 


0.17 per cent. 


The following conclusions are drawn by the investigator: 


“These experiments show that, in this particular factory, 
a hard curd is formed in the evaporated milk when the con- 
centration is carried as far as 28 per cent solids. They 
further show that there is a distinct difference in the be- 
havior of the milk at different times of the year. In spring 
or early summer there is a greater tendency for curdy milk 
than later in the season. 


It has been experimentally 
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shown that, in some localities and at certain seasons of 
the year, a marketable evaporated milk cannot be made 
when the product is condensed sufficiently to contain over 
24 per cent solids.” 


When the milk is drawn from the condensing pan it is 
ready to be canned, but as this requires some time, the 
milk is first cooled to prevent acid development and other 
fermentations. The cooling is usually accomplished by 
means of a coil in a manner similar to that of cooling fresh 
milk in a city milk plant. The cooled milk is stored in 
sanitary tanks, drawn out a little at a time, and run into 
the can fillers, which are operated in a manner similar to 
the operation of the common milk-bottle filler. The can- 
ning process is completed with the soldering on of the 
tops. 

Sterilization. — This canned evaporated milk quickly 
undergoes fermentation unless absolutely sterilized. In 
order to effect sterilization it is necessary to heat the milk 
under steam pressure. The sterilizers used are similar in 
construction and principle to the autoclave used in the 
bacteriology laboratory, except that they are larger. They 
are so arranged that trucks loaded with cases of milk may 
be run into them on a track. 

The degree of heat employed and the duration of the 
heat exposure of the condensed milk are very important 
factors. Even perfectly sweet, normal milk curdles at a 
temperature of 269° F., and the more concentrated the 
milk the lower the temperature required to curdle it. 
There are other factors, such as the per cent of casein 
present, the relative amounts of the different ash con- 
stituents, etc., which influence, to a greater or less degree, 
the curdling point of milk. Temperatures ranging from 
226° to 245° F. are used to sterilize condensed milk. 
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The greater the degree of heat, and the longer the ex- 
posure, the more intense is the action on the condensed 
milk, and, therefore, the harder the coagulum formed. 
Since absolute sterility of the milk is necessary, and since 
heat is the only agent that can be used to bring this con- 
dition about, the milk must be exposed to such degree of 
heat, and such duration of that heat as will accomplish 
complete sterilization. 

Shaking the Canned Milk. — The condensed milk hav- 
ing been sterilized in sealed cans, the next process in order 


a We Bannemternen ss Ss. 


Frc. 48. — Combined machine for sterilizing and shaking condensed milk. 


is the shaking of the cans to break any lumps of curd or 
fat that may have formed, and to insure a smooth, homo- 
geneous mixing of the fat. The shaking machine may be 
combined with the sterilizer or it may be a separate piece 
of apparatus. . 

After the shaking process, the cans are placed in the 
testing room, or incubator, as it might be called, where 
they are kept at about blood heat for several days. If 
any live spores are present in the milk, they will germinate 
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and multiply rapidly at this high temperature. Any cans 
of milk that have fermented are readily detected on account 
of distended sides and are thrown out when the cans are 
removed from the store-room. The cans are so arranged 
that the oldest ones can be removed first. 

Composition of Evaporated Milk. — When milk is con- 
centrated in the ratio of two parts of fresh milk to one part 
of condensed milk, it is evident that the percentage of the 
various milk constituents in the evaporated product would 
be just double that in the fresh milk. 

The following, from Leach, is a fair example of a good 
quality of evaporated milk: 


i. Number 
Total Water. Milk Proteids. Fat. Ash. of times 
solids. sugar. condensed. 
28.16 69. 24 9.85 8.66 | 8.1 | 55 Di, 


Composition of Sweetened Condensed Milk. — In the 
manufacture of sweetened condensed milk, the process 
employed is similar to that used in the production of 
evaporated milk. The great difference is the addition of 
cane sugar. This addition of cane sugar obviates the 
necessity for sterilization and hence enables the manu- 
facturer to omit that very delicate process. 

Another difference between evaporated and sweetened 
condensed milk is that the latter is carried to a greater 
degree of concentration, commonly 32 per cent of milk solids 
and often more than this. When milk is too thin the sugar 
deposits in the bottom of the cans, and this greatly de- 
creases its commercial value. The greater the degree of 
concentration, the better are the keeping qualities. Thin 
milk is more prone to undergo fermentation than the highly 
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concentrated product. Hence we find sweetened con- 
densed milk usually concentrated in the proportion of two 
and three-fourths to one. 

The composition of this product varies between wide 
limits, but a fair example of a good quality of sweetened 
condensed milk is, according to Leach, as follows: 


N16 “1 Number 
tout Water. Bs Cane ls Proteids.| Fat. Ash. of times 
) S. solids, Sugar. sugar. | | condensed. 
ASA) || DRawWit || BAG7 AGE sO2@i|| Wit /7/ 8.46 | 10), Os |} 1k 3 PX0) | Ais 3, 


Relatively Large Investment Needed. — The establish- 
ment and operation of 2 milk condensery is a much larger 
proposition than the manufacture of. butter or cheese. 
More milk is also necessary within a given radius. A 
condensing plant is usually not very prosperous unless 
there is a milk supply of 50,000 pounds per day. An ex- 
pensive building and expensive machinery are required. 
A good supply of cold water is a requisite. Roughly speak- 
ing, a supply of ten times as much water as there is milk 
to be condensed should be assured. The steam required 
is also a large item. For each 1000 pounds of milk to be 
condensed per day, about six horse power of steam is 
needed. However, the profits are proportionately great, 
and a properly conducted factory with an ample supply 
of milk usually prospers. 

The large condensery finds it economical to use all 
possible labor-saving devices. Cases are nailed with a 
nailing machine and the labeling is done automatically. 
Cans are fed in at one end of the labeling machines, are 
carried along, a label is pasted on, and the cans are delivered 
at the other end directly into the shipping cases without 
further handling. 
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However, milk condensing as a side line for the ice- 
cream manufacturer, city milk dealer, and creamery man 
has been adopted in a few instances. Machinery is on 
the market for condensing as small quantities as 250 to 
6000 pounds of fresh milk daily. This apparatus may be 
installed for about one thousand dollars, and may be of 
value in turning surplus milk into bulk, condensed milk, 
provided a market for this product is assured. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MILK POWDER. 


SoME economist has calculated that because milk is 
nearly nine-tenths water the transportation of this natural 
product costs ten times as much as it should. Figuring 
on a basis of 2,000,000 quarts per day as New York City’s 
daily milk supply, he finds that the people are losing about 
$17,500 per day. This is the expense of the shipping, 
carting, hauling, bottling, etc., of the watery portion of the 
milk. This means an annual loss, in N. Y., of $6,500,000 
from this source. On this basis the national loss is esti- 
mated to be about $63,000,000 per annum. 

Without accepting or discussing the accuracy of the 
above calculations, or the necessity for bringing to the 
consumer a natural, uncondensed product, we must admit 
that there are many places where a good concentrated 
milk could replace the bulky natural product, and where 
milk in that form would be and is used when the natu- 
ral milk cannot possibly be utilized. 

One pound of condensed or evaporated milk represents 
but two to two and one-half pounds of raw milk, while one 
pound of milk powder represents about eight pounds of 
natural milk. 

Advantages of Milk Powder.— The chief desirable 
results of reducing milk to powder may be summed up as 
follows. This refers to milk powder made from skim milk. 

1. It is concentrated, making cost of package and trans- 


portation the minimum. 
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2. It has good keeping properties. Germs do not multi- 
ply in skim-milk powder, even at ordinary room temper- 
ature. 

3. It is a dry substance, making it handy to carry on 
long sea and land journeys. 

4. A milk of any consistency or richness can be made 
from it by adding water, making it of special value in 
baking, candy making, and ice-cream manufacture. 

History and Development of Milk Desiccation. — The 
problem of inventing a proper system of milk desiccation 
has been worked upon to some extent for more than a 
century, but more especially during the past sixty years. 

As early as 1810, a man by the name of Appert produced 
milk tablets, but they did not become of any commercial 
importance. In 1856 a Mr. Grimwade published a method 
of manufacturing dried milk. It consisted of sweetening 
the milk with sugar and at the same time adding carbonate 
of soda. These substances were added to produce granu- 
lation in the latter stages of dryness. This mixture was 
put into a jacketed pan, which was pivoted and kept in 
constant motion during time of drying. The surrounding 
jacket was filled with hot water, the temperature of which 
never went above 129° F. When the mixture became 
pasty, it was poured off into smaller pans, stirred and 
dried still more; then this paste or dough was passed 
between marble rollers and pressed into thin sheets. These 
sheets were then dried with hot air and finally ground to 
powder. Later the vacuum pan was used in condensing. 

Another process consisted of precipitating the casein 
and fat by the use of acetic acid or rennet. This curd 
was drained and then dried on plates at a temperature 
of between 120° F. and 160° F. The solubility of this 
powder was restored by adding a little soda. The widely 
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advertised “plasmon” is made in this manner. The 
process was not economical as some of the milk nutrients 
(sugar and albumen) were lost in the whey. This sub- 
stance (plasmon) does not contain all of the elements 
of milk, and therefore could not serve as a substitute for 
milk. 

Milk powder became of commercial importance when 
the Just-Hatmaker machine and process of drying came 
into use. The patent for this process is dated May 23, 
1902. The desiccating machine consists of two large 
revolving polished rollers or cylinders placed parallel in 
'a frame. The rollers are about sixty inches in length 
and twenty-eight inches in diameter. They revolve in 
opposite directions at about six revolutions per minute. 
Steam is introduced through the end of the spindle and 
a pressure of 40 pounds is maintained. This insures a 
constant temperature of 285° F. The condensed steam 
is removed at the other end at the corresponding place. 

The two cylinders are about one eighth of an inch apart. 
When the milk falls and spreads in thin sheets on these 
revolving hot cylinders, it dries almost instantaneously. 
The residue remains on the cylinders and is scraped off in 
a powder-like consistency by means of scrapers attached 
to the machine. The powder is now passed through a 
fine sieve and is then ready for packing. 

Drs. George Doellner, Buttler and J. Maggo have all 
patented homogenization of the milk previous to dry- 
ing. It is claimed that this improves the keeping prop- 
erty. The process reduces the size of the fat globules to 
such an extent that decomposition proceeds very slowly. 
This latter, however, is by no means a well-established fact. 

Dr. Eckenberg of Sweden has invented an ingenious 
system of milk drying at a low temperature and in vacuum. 
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The machine consists of a cylindrical device inside of 
which rotates slowly a nickel-plated drum. The interior 
of the drum is steam-heated. An air pump creates a 
vacuum. The milk is put into the bottom. The _ ro- 
tating drum picks up a film of the milk and dries it prac- 
tically instantaneously, although the temperature is only 
about 104° F. 

Scrapers take off the dried milk from the drum and 
discharge it into a receiver on the side, through valves 
which open and close intermittently. 

The Modern Method.—A description of the latest 
and, so far as known, the most successful method of milk 
desiccation is given by L. C. Merrell in a paper read 
before the Syracuse Section of the American Chemical 
Society, 1908. 

“ Fresh whole milk is drawn into a vacuum pan and a 
portion of its water removed. This condensation is halted 
while the milk is still in a fluid condition and before any 
of the milk albumen has been cooked on to the walls of 
the vacuum chamber. The milk is then drawn from the 
vacuum pan and sprayed into a current of hot air. The 
moisture of the milk is instantly absorbed by the air and 
the particles of milk solids fall ike snow. Upon exami- 
nation, they are found to contain less than two per cent of 
moisture. The hotter the air is, the more rapid the dry- 
ing effect and the less danger there is of injuring the milk 
solids by heat. 

“This method of desiccation does not destroy the globu- 
lar condition of the butter fat, it does not burn the milk 
sugar, nor does it coagulate the albumen of the milk. It 
is not necessary to neutralize the acidity of the milk, for 
the moisture is removed so quickly that there is no chance 
* for chemical action, and neither the casein nor the albumen 
is effected in any way by the concentration of the acid. 
The difficult pasty condition of the milk solids is passed 
while the milk particle is suspended in the air and not in 
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contact with heated metal. As nearly as I can estimate, 
one pint of milk presents about two acres of surface when 
sprayed into the air. The individual dried particles are 
from one two-thousandth to one ten-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. 

‘No bacterial action has been discovered in milk powder 
containing less than 3 per cent moisture, and no chemical 
deterioration takes place. It is, therefore, evident that 
the milk powder product described above fulfills my 
definition of an ideal preserved milk, for decomposition is 
prevented merely by dryness and without the use of pre- 
servative substances and without changing the chemical 
composition of the milk. This whole milk powder is in 
use in place of fresh milk at several of the United States 
soldiers’ homes and military posts as well as in the navy. 
It has been subjected to the most exhaustive tests by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, and by the Experiment Stations of different states. 
The Pacific fleet carried a ton of it around the Horn under 
an absolute guaranty as to keeping quality and has since 
re-ordered largely. A 10 cent package makes one and a 
half quarts of milk, at $0.063 a quart. With these re- 
sults in mind it is not too much to assume that the reduc- 
tion of milk to powder offers a satisfactory solution of the 
universal milk question.” 


Use of Milk Powder. — This product is being used to 
replace fresh milk by bakers, confectioners and ice-cream 
manufacturers. It was used as a food by the Shackleton 
South Polar expedition, and was one of the main foods of 
the party that reached the magnetic pole. 

The authors’ have found milk powder to be of great 
value for starter-making purposes in creameries so located 
that a supply of fresh milk is not easily obtainable. 

The milk powder was dissolved in pure water, making 
a 1o-per-cent solution. Pasteurization, inoculation, ripen- 
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ing, etc., of the milk-powder starters were all carried on 
in the same manner as when fresh-milk starters were 
made and the results secured by the use of milk-powder 
starters were as good as those when fresh-milk starters 
were used. 

Milk powder is used in the preparation of commercial 
cultures of lactic-acid bacteria, the culture material being 
mixed with sterile-milk powder, bottled and distributed 
for use in butter and cheese factories. In this medium 
the lactic bacteria retain their vitality for more than a 
year. 

Composition. — Three kinds of milk powders are manu- 
factured: whole-milk powder, half-skimmed-milk powder 
and skimmed-milk powder. The butter fat in the whole- 
milk powder interferes with its keeping properties. 

The composition of these dried milks is as follows: 


Whole milk Half-skimmed. Skimmed. 

Per cent. Per cent Per cent. 

(WaSciniiye 5 sustains ek: 26.92 33.30 37.00 
INGUMNCISTI SATA <2 <r Se ae 360.48 39.70 47.00 
Butter fat... kin: Stirs the: 29.20 1G 1K) 1.00 
IMGT KSalGss (ash) ) rere 6.00 6.90 8.00 
Miorsture.. 2.2.5, oe I 40 5 00 7.00 


Whey Powder or Dried Whey. — Whey is reduced to 
a powder by exactly the same process as that employed 
in the reduction of milk to powder. This powder is 
used in the diet of infants and invalids, in cases where 
the presence of casein interferes with proper digestion. 
Many dietary formulas call for whey as one of the ingre- 
dients. Fresh whey is not always obtainable, but whey 
powder may be kept on hand at all times and is ready for 
use upon the addition of water. 


CHAPTER, XO. 
RENOVATED BUTTER. 


STATISTICS show that more than a billion pounds of butter 
are made on farms in this country every year. Some of 
it is consumed at home, but most of it is taken to the local 
grocer. Of this latter, the best grades usually find ready 
sale to consumers in town. Unfortunately, dairy butter 
varies so greatly in quality, and so much of it is poor, 
that vast quantities of this product are unsalable as 
butter. 

The production of farm butter is much greater during 
the summer than it is during the winter. This results in 
an overproduction during the hot summer months, when it 
is difficult to control quality, under average farm condi- 
tions. As a consequence, much of it is finally marketed 
at the renovating plant. 

Ladles. — The chief method of disposing of this farm 
butter in the past was to add color and salt if needed, and 
work it into a homogeneous product. This reworking con- 
verted the various colors and qualities of butter into one 
batch having a uniform color, degree of saltiness, and 
quality. Heavy salting was usually practiced to conceal 
the undesirable flavors. This reworked butter is known 
commercially as ladles or ladled butter. Only the best 
farm butter, of most uniform color and salt content, is 
now used for ladles. The remainder is manufactured into 


renovated or process butter. 
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Origin of Renovated Butter. — The chief drawbacks to 
ladled butter was that the bad flavors were still in the 
finished product, and the body was weak. This gave 
rise, in the early eighties, to some experiments for the pur- 
pose of finding a method of eliminating the bad flavors 
from the raw product. 

Melting butter, separating out and canning the fat for 
use in tropical countries, had been practiced in some sec- 
tions of Europe for many years; but recovering the pure 
butter fat and again converting this substance into butter 
is an American invention. In 1883 butter was renovated 
by this method in Memphis, Missouri. 

In the early nineties renovated butter began to appear 
in considerable quantities on the markets of this country. 
It was commonly sold as creamery butter, usually as 
“seconds,” but in time of scarcity of creamery butter 
some of the best grades would sell as “‘ creamery extras.” 
In Philadelphia it was often called “ boiled’ butter, and 
in Boston, “ sterilized”? butter. 

In 1897 the dairy and food commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania attempted in a legal way to compel a manufacturer 
of renovated butter in Philadelphia to sell his product 
for what it was, instead of selling it as creamery butter. 
This company finally agreed to discontinue selling its 
product as creamery butter, and to print on the wrap- 
pers a name satisfactory to the commissioner. The name 
“renovated ”’ was selected as most proper for defining 
this product. This name has been generally adopted, 
but the name “process” butter is used synonymously 
with it. 

Extent of the Industry.— In 1905, 78 factories were 
manufacturing renovated butter. Each factory has its 
own system, which the operator claims is superior to any 
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other system; but the general process is similar in all 
cases, the differences being in the details only. 

These factories manufacture about 60,000,000 pounds 
of renovated butter per annum. 

Only the best grades of packing stock are used in this 
product; the manufacturers have learned that it is im- 
possible to make a marketable article from old rancid 
stock. Such material is of value only when used for soap- 
grease. 

The tendency to-day is toward selling cream from the 
farm; while some years ago it was largely made into butter 
which finally went to the renovating factories. The former 
method is more profitable and handier to the farmer, and 
is more in accordance with general economical principles. 


The Processes of Manufacture. 


Melting. — The butter is brought into the factory in 
barrels and dumped into the melting tank. These melt- 
ing tanks are of many different designs, one form of which 
is a tank having a coil near the bottom through which 
passes hot water. The vat is also jacketed and surrounded 
with hot water. The butter is emptied from the barrels 
into the vat, where it remains until completely melted; 
then the butter-fat oil is run out at one end through a 
strainer to remove the paper, wood and other foreign 
matter occasionally found in the raw material. As this oil 
runs from the vat and through the strainer it is pumped 
into steam-jacketed, cylindrical iron tanks, where it is 
held at a temperature of about 120° F. for two to three 
hours to permit the curd to settle out. This “ slush,” as 
the settlings are called, is drawn out through a valve at 
the bottom of the tank, and run through an old-style, 
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hollow-bowl, Danish-Weston separator, and the recovered 
oil added to the main batch. 

Refining the Oil. — This clear oil is run into a second set 
of tanks, or kettles, kept at a constant temperature of 
about 120° F. for several hours. During this time, pure, 
hot air is continuously pumped through the fat. The air is 
conducted to the bottom of the kettle through a pipe ex- 
tending through the oil from the top. This air rises and 
causes a constant ebullition of the oil. This aération at a 
high temperature removes practically all the bad odors and 
flavors, and leaves an almost tasteless, clear, yellow oil. 

Making the Emulsion. — This oil is emulsified with sour 
milk, in order to reincorporate into it a natural butter 
flavor and the components of normal butter. For this 
purpose a quantity of good fresh skim milk is ripened with 
a commercial culture of lactic-acid bacteria, just as a starter 
is made in a butter or cheese factory. To this sour milk 
is added about twice its volume of sweet skim milk; then 
this mixed milk is added to the molten oil in the ratio of 
about one part milk to one and one-half parts oil. The 
milk and oil are mixed and emulsified in a cylindrical tank 
or kettle in which there is a rapidly revolving dasher. In 
some factories the emulsion is made in the same kettle 
in which the renovating process occurred. The mixing is 
accomplished by passing air through the mixture. 

Crystallizing the Fat. — This emulsion is then run into a 
large vat of water at a temperature of 36° to 46° F., which 
crystallizes the fat. Even though such a large percentage 
of milk is present it is all incorporated in the fat crystals. 
The water shows no trace of milkiness. 

The crystallizing vat is usually placed directly under- 
neath the bottom of the renovating or mixing kettle. This 
latter tapers at the bottom to a small mouth. A valve at 
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this place enables the operator to govern the size or amount 
of fat that runs into the crystallizing tank. The water 
used in the crystallizing process is kept cold by the use of 
crushed ice or by mechanical refrigeration. 

The butter crystals are scooped from the surface of the 
water, piled on trays or trucks and run into a cooler to 
drain and ripen over night. Holding this for several hours 
at a low temperature before salting and working improves 
the body of the final product and enables the fat to absorb 
the milky flavors. 

Working and Salting. — On the following morning, the 
butter granules are put into a combined churn and worker, 
worked in brine several revolutions to work out the excess 
of buttermilk, then drained, dry-salted, worked until the 
salt is dissolved, and finally removed from the churn and 
packed into tubs, 623 pounds being weighed into each tub. 

The word “ Process ”’ or “‘ Renovated ”’ is imprinted in 
the butter and also marked on the outside of the tub in 
accordance with the requirements of Internal Revenue 
Department. As the flavor of the butter is better when a 
week old than when fresh it is usually kept in the refrigerator 
several days before it is shipped out. 


Extracts from United States Laws Relating to Reno- 
vated Butter. — ‘‘ Manufacturers of process or renovated 
butter shall pay a special tax of $50 per year, and manu- 
facturers of adulterated butter shall pay $600 per year. 
Every person who engages in the production of process 
or renovated butter or adulterated butter as a business 
shall be considered to be a manufacturer thereof. 

That every person who carries on the business of manu- 
facturer of process or renovated butter or adulterated 
butter without having paid the special tax therefor, as 
required by law, shall, besides being liable to the payment 
of the tax, be fined not less than $1000 and not more than 
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$5000; and every person who carries on the business of 
a dealer in adulterated butter without having paid the 
special tax therefor, as required by law, shall, besides 
being liable to the payment of the tax, be fined not less 
than $50 nor more than $500 for each offense. 

That every manufacturer of process or renovated butter 
or adulterated butter shall file with the collector of inter- 
nal revenue of the district in which his manufactory is 
located such notices, inventories, and bonds, shall keep 
such books and render such returns of material and prod- 
ucts, shall put up signs and affix such number of his 
factory, and conduct his business under such surveillance 
of officers and agents as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may by regulation require. But the bond required 
of such manufacturer shall be with sureties satisfactory 
to the collector of internal revenue, and in a penal sum 
of not less than $500; and the sum of said bond may be 
increased from time to time and additional sureties re- 
quired at the discretion of the collector or under instruc- 
tions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Renovated butter having 16 per cent or more of moisture 
will be held to contain ‘abnormal quantities of water, 
milk or cream,’ and be, therefore, classed as ‘ adulterated 
butter.’ 

All renovated butter may be packed by the manufac- 
turer thereof in firkins, tubs, or packages of wood or other 
suitable material not before used for that purpose; but 
each package must contain not less than 10 pounds; and, 
when packed in a solid body or mass, there shall be stamped 
or branded into the upper surface of the butter the words 
‘Renovated Butter’ in one or two lines, the letters to 
be gothic style, not less than one-half inch square and 
depressed not less than one-eighth inch. 

Manufacturers will be permitted to pack prints, bricks, 
or rolls of renovated butter not less than one pound in 
weight; but each print, brick, or roll must have stamped 
thereon the words ‘ Renovated Butter’ in two lines, 
the letters to be depressed, of gothic style, not less than 
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three-eighths inch square and sunken not less than one- 
eighth inch. The contents of any package less than ten 
pounds will be considered as a brick or roll.” 


Test for Renovated Butter. 


Spoon Test. — Heat about five grams of the sample to 
be tested in a large spoon over a small flame. Genuine 
butter will boil quietly, but with the production of con- 
siderable froth and foam. Renovated butter or oleo- 
margarine will sputter noisily, but will not foam much. 
The curd in the former will be small and finely divided: 
while in the latter it will be found in larger masses or lumps. 

To distinguish renovated butter from oleomargarine 
it is necessary to use the butyro-refractometer or the 
chemical tests as described under ‘‘ Oleomargarine.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


OLEOMARGARINE, Butterine, Dutch Butter and Mar- 
garine are terms that are used synonymously. All refer 
to articles which are manufactured as butter substitutes. 
They are all made chiefly from beef fat, and are made 
to imitate butter as nearly as possible. To some of the 
better grades (as butterine), a definite amount of real 
butter or cream is added. Beef fat is chiefly composed 
of tissue and fats belonging to the non-volatile and in- 
soluble group, such as stearin, palmatin and olein. The 
chief difference between butter and margarine is that the 
butter contains fats of the lower series which belong to 
the volatile and soluble group, of which butyrin is the 
chief one. Margarine does not contain any noticeable 
amount of the volatile fats unless butter has been added, 
as is sometimes the case. Oleomargarine is therefore not 
a dairy product, but is briefly mentioned here because dairy 
products are used in connection with its manufacture. 

Origin of Margarine. — According to history, marga- 
rine was first manufactured in France. It is said that a 
French chemist named M. Mege-Mourier was requested 
by the French Emperor, Napoleon III, to investigate the 
problem of getting a good, wholesome and cheap substi- 
tute for butter. This was evidently done to reduce the 
expenses during the France-German war of 1870. In 
a short time he had prepared a quality of goods which 
resembled butter to such an extent that it required an 
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expert to distinguish it from that product. The new 
article was named after the discoverer and the fat from 
which it was made, viz., ‘“ Margarine-Mourier.” The 
new substitute for butter had many good qualities, and 
could be prepared from ox tallow in a very simple way. 

The Paris Health Counsel on April 12, 1872, admitted 
the sale of the new fat, provided it was not brought into 
the commercial market under the name of “ butter.” 

The Original Process. — The process which M. Mourier 
used was an excellent one. Nothing but the very best 
of fat was used. The stearin was separated from it, thus 
leaving a fat with a relatively low melting-point, similar 
in that respect to butter. The raw fat possessed a pe- 
culiar and undesirable animal taste which his particular 
process of manufacture eliminated. 

The thoroughly washed and finely chopped fat was put 
into a tank. For every tooo parts of fat, 300 parts of 
water, 1 part of carbonate of potash and two well-cleaned 
stomachs of pigs or sheep were added. The mixture was 
held at a temperature of 113° F. for a few hours to digest 
the fatty tissue. It was then allowed to cool to effect the 
crystallization of the stearin and palmatin, after which it 
was put into a press. The term “ oleomargarine”’ was 
applied to this new expressed fat. The product was pure, 
wholesome and nutritious. The manufacture of it soon 
became an established industry in France, America, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, Holland and other countries. It 
was an excellent cooking fat, containing a greater per-. 
centage of fat, and possessing better keeping qualities 
than average butter, and excelling poor butter in flavor. 

Developments in the Industry. — The result of this ex- 
tended use of the oleomargarine was that not enough 
raw material could be secured. As a result, the ox tallow, 
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which was formerly purified and melted at a temperature 
of 113° F., was now exposed and melted at 140° F. This 
included more of the fats having a high melting-point, in the 
margarine oil. 

This new process overthrew the desirable Mege-Mourier 
process of manufacture of oleomargarine. According to 
his method, too pounds of raw material yielded only about 
twenty-two pounds of margarine, and, according to the new 
method, 100 pounds of a raw tallow yielded about sixty- 
one pounds. ‘The latter product, however, was of an in- 
ferior quality. It was more solid and richer in stearin. 
It had a melting-point of about 110° F., which was a very 
serious objection to its healthfulness. 

In order to lower the melting-point of this substance 
and apparently to improve its usefulness, the cheaper kinds 
of vegetable oils were used, such as cottonseed oil, rape oil, 
the purer grades of olive oil, sesame oil, cocoa oil, etc. The 
increased use and consequent demand for oleomargarine 
forced the manufacturers to make use of other fats than 
ox tallow. According to patents taken out in Europe, the 
following fats were used: Bacon fat, goose fat, veal tal- 
low, stearin fat from soap manufacturers, slaughter house 
fat and fat from flaying houses. Some of the fats had a 
very undesirable smell, and were purified by treating with 
strong mineral acids. 

From this it will be seen that oleomargarine became a 
cheap adulterated food. In the face of this, the sale and 
manufacture of it continued to increase and became very 
extensive. Especially was this so in the United States, 
where in the large cities, at the big slaughtering houses, 
so much animal fat accumulated. 

Manufacture of Oleomargarine.—It is impossible to 
describe in a precise detailed form each specific operation 
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which the raw material for oleomargarine must undergo, 
because the processes of manufacture, especially in the 
United States, are considered to be trade secrets. 

The caul fat of freshly killed beeves is, after a thorough 
washing, first in tepid water, then in ice water, allowed to 
stand in a cold room until thoroughly chilled. It is then 
rendered between a temperature of 130° and 175° F. The 
resulting oil is allowed to cool slowly until a considerable 
portion of the stearin and palmitin has crystallized out. 
This pasty mass is then subjected to hydraulic pressure. 
The oil or fluid part (about two-thirds of the whole) flows 
out into a tank of cold water, where it solidifies into a 
granulated mass known to the trade as “oleo”’ oil, or 
simply ‘“ oleo.”” The name “ oil” is somewhat misleading, 
as the product is a granular solid of a dull whitish color. 
Fresh leaf fat treated in exactly the same way as the beef 
tallow yields the “ neutral ”’ lard or “‘ neutral ”’ of the trade, 
also a granular solid of a white color. 

The objects of this treatment are twofold: to produce 
fats as free as possible from taste and odor; and to remove 
some of the stearin and palmitin, in order that the finished 
product may have a lower melting-point. 

The “ oleo”’ and the “ neutral’ are then mixed. The 
proportions vary according to the marketing place of the 
product (a warm climate calling for more “oleo,”’ a cold 
one for more “ neutral’’) and the amount of butter with 
which the mixture is flavored. This mixing is done in 
large, steam-jacketed vessels provided with revolving 
paddles, by which their contents can be easily mixed. 
Here the “cleo ’* <and the “neutral” are thoroughly 
agitated with a certain proportion of milk (soured by in- 
oculation with a pure culture of lactic-acid bacteria), 
and sometimes with cream, butter and cottonseed oil, 
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depending upon the grades of the product to be manu- 
factured. 

Having been brought into a perfect emulsion, the mixture 
is run into a vat of ice water, which causes the formation 
of crystals or granules of fat similar to small granules of 
butter, such as are formed in the churning of cream. 

The fat granules are held at a low temperature several 
hours to ripen, then put into a churn, worked and salted 
just as in the manufacture of renovated butter. 

The proportions in which these raw materials are mixed 
are given by the 12th Census Report of the United States 
for each of the three high grades of oleomargarine manu- 


factured as follows: High grade, 


pounds. 
(OIE) ONIN Seat outencterttorn tons too eat Hee eet nene catered Orn apron 100 
INeutraltlardyy. tae tee ct eee coer re ete Oates ae 130 
I BiGWET cre achen et SOLS Si eR erences aceite, ete A Peace: Aabaten hake, rh ca 95 
SHINEE 3S ayo 2 ean tee ems a ENN ee eens oats A ANGE 2 
(Cialloreg, Sis sy ee Bin seen ab nn cracn Dilte Reno nice ao aior fete) 
357-5 


will produce about 352 pounds of oleomargarine. 


Medium high grade, 


pounds. 

Olecoroilpy epee Bean kek hese a Airey ene pare eee 315 
Neteralwlandgewwe sto ae ack eee es cok ae ep 500 
(Ciesla yee eB cock Ooo rae ci cnet eS AOS ae 280 
VTi rees fae teen ce Re cece ERA tune Rete ne orie aee atte aay sett or eee hay oye 280 
SFIS oka acelne ccMe nd tn earn eG hie ae aeticts icp s Ph 120 
(Xo) Gy Peete Es aitas Mich ae ee HO cee mars os Ae as 

1496.5 


will produce from to5o0 to ro80 pounds of oleomargarine. 


Cheap grade, 


pounds. 

OIE ort Sele pec en ce termes Ge Ga eenrh eee i 405 
INeweralblandepesine gyckiric veers renee teasers ws cea enn niet 265 
Cottonseedtoil te iui che om arate ere Stn Scare ca anya) oh 315 
INCU APERS eae ac aa ater Rk, & CURE en ied Lr Se oa ea 255 
SYBIL ERR S35 Sraahe_cnakpciom Gap > hokweNcP nrc Snel. one eee kee Res eee ea 120 
(Cie) orn rica eerie eee ene Miaka ee ore Oe eee 1.25 

1451.25 


will produce from 1265 to 1300 pounds of oleomargarine. 
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The following formulas are taken from ‘‘ The Modern 
Packing House,” by F. W. Wilder, former general super- 
intendent of Swift & Co., and Schwarschild & Suls- 
berger: 

‘“‘ Neutral or No. 1. oleo oil is made from the following: 

Gaul fat, ruffle fat, gaul piece of gut end, briskets 
trimmed from the bed pickings, crotch trimming from the 
bed pickings, paunch trimmings, pluck trimmings, reed 
trimmings, heart casing fats. 


No. 3 or third grade oil: 

Head fat, fat trimmed from cattle heads when checking, 
plucking sweet-bread trimming, liver trimmings, bladder 
trimmings, fat from chilled beef tongues when they are 
trimmed, miscellaneous fats from other departments which 
are kept clean, the first washings from the oleo press cloths 
before soda has been used, scrap vat skimmings from the 
second grade oil.” 


The following formulas are for making butterine or 
oleomargarine of three different grades: 


FORMULA FOR AND COST OF HIGH GRADE 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Material and quantities. oon Total cost. 

FO OMOS BNO IOLCO OIG Ser errrr i ie taee ai $0 .0875 $45.10 
Ao lbSeINOs meutralyOily ie cies rate 0.08125 Sho} Sy) 
SOlmaley so per GMbicneamrn mtu. Mecre .ae cae 0.42 30.24 
Booms eLeamMenys DULLCL.. a 21. clever the emieho 0. 28 84.00 
IWAlloXOxP BIMIGl (TACKS. oo6 oc nogs09000000006 0.01 15.00 
Salltyatid <COlOts a.m ater crnite atte ta ee Gut hereee 0.00 1.00 
2 Reon tall lees Aca Rete Ree AMR che Meera mecca uel (MY oa bro moa $214.00 


This formula will yield 1500 pounds of butterine. There- 
fore the cost is $0.1426 per pound. 
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FORMULA FOR AND COST OF MEDIUM GRADE 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Material and quantities. eee Total cost. 

FOR illo. INOS i Ol Crit, kann secseecesonons $0.0875 $45.93 
AV bse NO wsmnenicalelardes vee eee 0.08125 38.60 
/Ko) RBIS eye) join COs Gusting o ogusLe oe ace. 0.42 40.32 
aborand packages: tins cis at vette 0.01 12.00 
Salisanmdecolonae mt we eats eye ateehe sictater ct te ©.00 1.00 
“OLEH sta sts Salis Bl cee eae Gae cet eto nee Rie Re RO ee eee $137.80 


This formula will yield 1200 pounds of oleomargarine. 
Therefore the cost is $0.1142 per pound. 


FORMULA FOR AND COST OF LOW GRADE 


OLEOMARGARINE. 
Material and quantities. Sc Total cost. 

| ue 

So) Moss IN@, BS @leor@ullea oe, sa ouaten eae eee | $0.08 $28.00 
Dio) ilo, COMFOMSEEC! Oil, Ber, ood aces Aus noon 0.04 10.00 
AGOuMS: Meira Lardy ba wtata. eran sae es 0.08125 | 36.54 
Corcalsmo7 pen centile ices venta ae | S@er2 7.20 
Walbonvand (packager ww has ly an aol tee War Bey rib 12.00 
SENS yh ate brelol Vos he Abeta «We pe ea a ree (Ee ant ey See I.00 
ARCS re LAR ns Oe, eet Sr Og PR on ccc Pe RIO aa Bae wen 1s $04.74 


This formula will yield 1200 pounds of oleomargarine. 
Therefore the cost of producing and packing for shipment 
will be $0.0789 per pound. 

From the above it will be seen that the extra prime, 
yellow cottonseed oil, known as butter oil, is not used in 
the best grades of oleomargarine. This agrees with what 
Mr. Jelke, a manufacturer of oleomargarine, stated be- 
fore the agricultural committee, that they did not use 
cottonseed oil in their best grades of oleomargarine, as 
it injured the flavor. Consequently, he stated that the 
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best grades of oleomargarine were white or light in 


color. 
Quantity of oleomargarine produced,' 1888 to 1911 
inclusive: 


Year Re 
INGO) LP aiee oa waa cc Mo oOn ey RO moos OomaD Oe 6 83,130,474 
TQOO, Wye PRE ee ees ener Tne pat 107,045,028 
1G \S heat: Seaton Siceierd aS re aol Cae cn ore 104,943,856 
MOSM ae botiGguadeda bos Shoat ord pea cma SS EGe 126,316,427 
OO ep eR ene se ecu ROIS EI ee ae re OR 73,284,096? 
ovis oo Gane ao teonaDooe JUNO CMO MIU Une clo ocr 50,199,042 
TAG To peadue eee oltypke intgrg ca oor aintohs Croke igctare Sad Seen Seoset 51,987,336 
THO cachden cho, Osc C eyo Eh cect end ante o om haks proino eee ions oats 554,534,900 
NOSE tacoma moue nO Son cd Hoe oct oud tg do a 71,366,775 
LG ioe aha Cea BO ps oome aia nod Men crad O10 & 81,525,600 
ICo\olOG ccheiorare ceoereae et < ee inicta rn oie tac Gan, Geta Kear ae 92,282,815 
ST(Ov11(6 Yate SERRE gee aR Sr Caen pat cane Re ere cman Cena 141,862,280 
TOWAL Cote ee th etre RACES OORT terry aa 121,162,795 
Fotal. qpoundss:. 545 n-cshe me oe ee cal tee 739, 106, 239 


For two years, from 1902, the production of oleomar- 
garine decreased. This, no doubt, is attributable to the 
act of May 9, 1902, which went into effect July 1 of that 
year. 

(Annual Report, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


ROLE): 

A great deal of oleo oil is manufactured in this country 
and exported to Europe. It is said that in Holland. there 
are 70 factories which get their oleo oil largely from the 
United States. 

Food Value. — Oleomargarine, when made in compli- 
ance with the laws of the land, is a legally recognized prod- 


1 Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Dept of Agr. 
2 First year new Oleo Law, imposing ro-cent tax on colored margarine, 
was in force. 
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uct which has its place on the market. The lower grades 
are used in place of cooking butter and the higher grades 
(composed partly of butter) as a substitute for table butter. 

There is some difference of opinion among authorities 
as to the healthfulness of oleomargarine as compared 
with butter. We quote two authorities as follows: 

In record No. 7 from United States Department of Agri- 
culture H. Lubrig discusses the relative digestibility of 
oleomargarine and natural butter. The author reviews 
the literature on the subject and reports results of four 
experiments on the digestibility of oleomargarine and 
butter, made with a healthy man 29 years old and weigh- 
ing 175 pounds. Holstein butter and three sorts or grades 
of oleomargarine were used, named according to their 
qualities — Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The tests were similar, the 
fat in each case forming part of a mixed diet of meat, 
bread, vegetables, etc. In the author’s opinion the true 
undigested fat was not oleomargarine or butter fat, and 
accordingly he believes it is safe to conclude that butter 
and oleomargarine are completely digested. From a 
physiological standpoint the two fats are thought to be 
completely digestible and of equal value. 

On the other hand H. W. Wiley, former chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, who 
testified before the House Agricultural Committee when 
the Grout bill was being considered, said: ‘‘ This is exactly 
what I said in my testimony before the senate committee. 
They asked me if I thought oleomargarine was as digestible 
as butter. Ido not think it is. I do not think it digests 
so well as butter, because it contains more of the higher 
series of fatty acids, and practically none of the lower 
acids which are more easily decomposed under the influence 
of ferments. All digestion is fermentation.” 
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Oleomargarine Law. — Congress passed a law which 
became effective July 1, 1902. The principal features of 
this law are as follows: Tax on colored oleo is increased 
from 2 to ro cents per pound. Tax on uncolored oleo 
is reduced from 2 to + cent a pound. Wholesale and re- 
tail dealer’s license for the sale of colored oleo was not 
changed, but remained $480.00 and $48.00 per year re- 
spectively. Wholesale dealer’s license for the sale of un- 
colored oleo was reduced from $480.00 to $209.00 per 
year. Retail dealer’s license for the sale of uncolored oleo 
was reduced from $48.00 to $6.00 per year. A license 
costing $480.00 entitled the holder to wholesell either 
colored or uncolored or both; and a license costing $48.00 
entitled the holder to retail colored, or uncolored or both. 

Hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, railroad contrac- 
tors, and soldiers’ homes, schools and other public institu- 
tions are prohibited from buying the uncolored oleo and 
coloring it. A family (not keeping boarders) is permitted 
to buy the uncolored article and color it. 

Since the passage of this law, the manufacturers have 
learned to use fats that will give their product a yellow 
color without the addition of any artificial coloring matter. 
This is done by using fat from pasture-fed animals and June 
butter having a natural high color. 

However, many of the States have enacted laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of yellow oleomargarine, regardless of 
whether the color be artificial or natural. Another pro- 
vision adopted by several States is that when a substitute 
for butter is used for cooking or served as a food in hotels, 
restaurants, etc., a placard shall be placed opposite each 
table or counter, which placard shall have the words 
‘“‘ Substitute for butter used here ”’ printed in large, legible 


type. 
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Detection of Oleomargarine. The spoon test: This 
test is described in the chapter on “ Renovated Butter.” 

Waterhouse test: Add about 5 grams of the sample to 
be tested to 50 cubic centimeters of hot skim milk, cool 
slowly, and stir with a small wooden stick while cooling. 
In solidifying, the fat, if oleomargarine, will mass into a 
lump or clot; but if butter, it will not, but will remain 
in small particles distributed throughout the milk. 

Chemical tests: In the chemical laboratory oleomar- 
garine may be distinguished from butter by determining 
the amount of volatile and soluble acids in each. 

The Reichert-Meisel number (number of cubic centi- 
meters N/ro alkali required to neutralize the volatile 
acids in 5 grams of fat) is the most reliable indication of the 
kind of fat. The Reichert-Meisel number for butter may 
vary from 25 to 32; for oleomargarine, from .5 to 10, depend- 
ing upon the percentage of butter used in the process of 
manufacture. 

In butter fat the soluble acids constitute from 3 to 6 per 
cent of the whole: in oleomargarine, from .r to 1.5. 

Butyro-refractometer reading: Owing to the difference 
in the refractive indices of various fats and oils, butter 
may be distinguished from oleomargarine by means of 
the butyro-refractometer. This is a very simple method, 
requires but little time, and, with few exceptions, is re- 
liable. The refractometer reading of butter is normally 
50 to 54 at 25°C. Higher readings indicate the presence 
of oleo oil. According to Wollny, samples having a reading 
higher than 54 will, upon chemical analysis, be found to 
be adulterated. Pure oleomargarine will show a reading 
of 58 to 66. 
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BRUNSWIG—Explosives. (MUNROE and KIBLER)............. Small 8vo, *3 
CLaassEN—Beet-sugar Manufacture. (HALL and ROLFE.)............ 8vo, *3 

CLAassEN—Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis, (HALL.)...... . (In Press.) 


vw 


Coun—iIndicators’and Mest=papers ee ey -eiias eee ee eee eee 12mo, 
Mestsvand Reagents. yon cl ker Po hey cen eae Be Ao cy 8vo, 
CoorpER—Constitutional Analysis by Physico-chemical Methods (Inorganic), 
(In Press.) 
DANNEEL—Electrochemistry. (MERRIAM.)............e+eeeeees *..12mo, 
DANNERTH— Methods of Textile Chemistry. putes tees .12mo, 
DuxHEM—Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (BURGESS. iy AES yoni oreo AOA 8vo, 
ISSUER Modern Highvs xplosivestan)) 2e Gee. ee eee ee eee 8vo, 
EKELEY—Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry.............. 12mo, 
FLETCHER—Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blow- 
DUDS eae ee af Teen rae AU oi eRe RRC austen. Binet 16mo, mor., 
ROwLER—sewage Works Anal ysesa - aces 46 a estos shee oe aed aes 12mo, 
FRESENIUS— Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (WELLS.)..... 8vo, 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. 
CNV SSIES) iesrteeteis Soh 2 dg aoe ioe crear these, Sk suSeN leva cea are tele sear RT 8vo, 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (CoHN.) 2 vols............... 8vo, 
When Sold Separately, Vol. I, $6. Vol. II, $8. 
RUERTES—WateriandsPublic Healthy 2.2 0-5. -.2000 oases oneeete sou 12mo, 
FULLER—OQualitative Analysis of Medicinal Preparations........... 12mo, 
FuRMAN and PARDOE—Manual of Practical Assaying................. 8vo, 
GETMAN—FE xercises in Physical Chemistry......................5. 12mo, 
Gitt—Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers................0...00- 12mo, 
Goocs—Methodsrn Ghemicall Amalysishieys.) 5 )e6 <2 921. hos ene) oe ene ere 8vo, 
and BROWNING—Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. . Small 8vo. 
GROTENFELT—Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (WOLL.).......12mo, 
GrotH—Introduction to Chemical Crystallography. (MARSHALL.)...12mo, 
HAMMARSTEN—Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (MANDEL.)....8vo, 
HANAUSEK— Microscopy of Technical Products. (WINTON.).......... 8vo, 
Hascins——OrganieChemistry;. ue «1a gieises eo cis aretotetoelclere seu akacentenelle eine 12mo, 
Herrick—Denatured or Industrial Alcohol.......................4. 8vo, 
Hons — (Inorganics Ghemustrynn, ser acme Ciel ot ie ei ioe ol ieie recente 8vo, 
Waboratonys Mantialvton Suucents miniseries ere ciate ek te eterna 12mo, 
HoLLEMAN—Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for Beginners. 
(CWA) SVS ate are ietie er eaiettee cep Cac Te leet hoi a ote ieee cy are 12mo, 
Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. (COOPER.).................. 8vo, 
Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (WALKER AND Mort.)......... 8vo, 
(EKELEY) Laboratory Manual to Accompany Holleman’s Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry. © oitie sae eienehe sciatica sie stetete ate Tota eects 12mo, 
HoititEyY—Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products............. Small, 8vo, 
eadsandiZane Pigments raeteereinnenieoe sor ock is asters eeexeiese ire Small 8vo, 
HOPKINS—Oil-chemusts, Gand book. o> olor: aiaieds cpeiaiereteicie) eheaeteie) ayes 8vo, 


JacKsoN— Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. .8vo, 
Jounson—Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, Steel- 


Makin ceAlloys andy GiaphMites ye cicserpete ocrate tore techies eee Small 8vo, 
LANDAUER—Spectrum Analysis. (TINGLE.).............-.....--->- 8vo, 
Lassar-Coun—Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 

Organic Chemuistrye (@INGIE.) re cherie ieitene s reiicrsreicasieta eee 12mo, 
LEACH—Food Inspection anduAmalysisiy. </syan ce seers ste ieielleiatelevei ale eens 8vo, 
Lo6sp—Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (LORENZ.)........... 8vo, 
LopGEe—Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments. .8vo, 
Low —lechnical Method of Ore Amalysisenc cline cmv erection a aelckoreenene 8vo, 
LowE—Paint tor oLeel str Chunes wercyare ota clowns ckeecbenstarreiekciersaetonensicns 12mo, 
LuNnGE—Techno-chemical Analysis. (COHN.).................-.-- 12mo, 
McKay and LArsEN—Principles and Practice of Butter-making....... 8vo, 
MatrE—Modern Pigments and their Vehicles...................--- 12mo, 
ManpEL—Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory................. 12mo, 
Martin—Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.12mo, 
MasoN—Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)....12mo, 

Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 
8vo, 
MaTHEWSON—First Principles of Chemical Theory.................. 8vo, 
MattHews—Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry..... 8vo, 
Textile: ibLeEs kei Oe ELF Ce Pare GROOT eNO Ha ke abe eaters 8vo, 
MEYER—Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (TINGLE.) 

AR hho MM Ohh nkos oles ear ean Eee ACA G.S.O.} CIO om eCnC icici CRO pid BOC 12mo, 
Marrer——Cyanideperocess ameter tree electra i= feline siete tele reine ieiaians 12mo, 

MantialiofvA'ssaty merc tretetteiere cremations) eis teietoheteveleleneiaiietelaieieraierens 12mo, 
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Minet—Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (WALDOo.)..12mo, $2 50 
MittTeLstaEDT—Technical Calculations for Sugar Works. (BOURBAKIS.) 

12mo, *1 50 
MIXTER—Elementary Text-book of Chemistry..............000000: 12mo, 1 50 
Morcan—Elements of Physical Chemistry...................-.-- 12mo, 3 00 

Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers..................- 12mo, *1:50 
Moore—Experiments in Organic Chemistry...................--- 12mo, *0 50 

OuplineshorO ceanier Gnemicthh yim sternal a iin: einiee ae cee canoe 12mo, *1 50 
Morse—Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories............ -l6mo, mor:, 1.50 
Murr—History of Chemical Theories and Laws..................--- 8vo, *4 00 
MUuLLIKEN—General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Com- 

pounds. Vol. I. Compounds of Carbon with Hydrogen and 
LO Big 2 (EC aT a Rune Cha AEN Soe TD a ac aR A Large 8vo, 5 00 

Vols Ti Nitrogenous "Compounds: os. 2-2-5 sss (In Preparation.) 

Vol tits  shhet Commerciale) yestuttse: 1 cicicre 22 emis sole Large 8vo, 5 00 
Netson—Analysis of Drugs and Medicines....................05- 12mo, *3 00 
OsTwaLp— Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (RAMSEy.)....12mo, 1 50 

Part Two.. (TURNBULL.).12mo, 2 00 

Introduction to Chemistry. (Hatt and WILLIAMs.)........Small 8vo, *1 50 
OWEN and STANDAGE—Dyeing and Cleaning of Textile Fabrics...... 12mo, 2 00 
PALMER—Practicali Lest Book of Chemistry... 1). 2)... cw cee ee 12mo, *1 00 
PauLi—Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (FiscHEerR.)..12mo, *1 25 
PicreEt—Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (BIDDLE.).......8vo, 5 00 
Prescott and WIinsLow—Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special 

Reference to Sanitary Water Analysis.................... 12mo, 1 50 
RIBISIG——— (Git dextOLiece- 1) etn pare ee: tanta a ed RE Lactose ays 8vo, *25 00 
RICHARDS and WoopMAN—Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 

O)OVN Ny eee on ey eer CRIA carl eer acai Oe MEET ihn Oe cars at ce hare te eS 8vo, 2 00 
RIGKE Tisiand, MirpeR—Niotes on Assayine. vcs wecs cls clots ee eis oe ele S8vo, 3 00 
RmEAL— Disinfection and the Preservation of Food.................. 8vo, 4 00 
R1iGGs—Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory............ 8vo, 1 25 
ROBINE and LENGLEN—Cyanide Industry. (LE CLERC.)............. 8vo, 4 00 
RuppDIMAN—Incompatibilities in Prescriptions....................... 8vo, 2 00 

Nien heammacyeweeeten he his erat lantcseepe ics chet tehans Chars hw eeeerroe 12mo, 1 00 
RuER—Elements of Metallography. (MATHEWSON.). SSR AEN s 28) (010) 
Sasin—Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and amuent meres ae 8vo, 3 00 
SALKOwSKI—Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.)...8vo, 2 50 
Scuimpr—Essentials of Volumetric Analysis................... Small 8vo, *1 50 

Marital (ohevOlumetncvAtiAl SIS: -sy-)sicispenstaeieirs aie a cle ease esha speaie 8vo, 5 00 

Ouaiiiaiver@nemical PAnmalysisy tape ks rele Sa-, ci hee ot Oem wie eee 8vo, *1 25 
SEAMON— Manual for Assayers and Chemists.................. Small 8vo, *2 50 
SmitH—Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students............. S8vo, *2 50 
SPENCER—Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers.......... 16mo, mor., 3 00 

Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses.............16mo, mor., 3 00 
DLOCEBRIDGE ROCKS) ADCS OUS oi 1s cqanialvveyafalcpsuche ~)o5sl=) = chereye avec ers erails 8vo, 2 50 
SToNE—Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters.................... 8vo, 3 50 
TILLMAN—Descriptive General Chemistry.................00c-e008: 8vo, *3 00 

Blementany WeessOusein clea terse sty utlercns yeu tous otrie rave a ienstta=: stein ey 8vo, *1 50 
TREADWELL—Qualitative Analysis. (HALL.)..........20..ee+e000e- 8vo, 3 00 

Ouantitativeranalysise. ((hUAIIS.) rs ceere desc cxeitetea.- stamieyene ce overs =) oon 8vo, 4 00 
TURNEAURE and RussELL—Public Water-supplies.................... 8vo, 5 00 
VAN DEVENTER—Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (BOLTWOoD.)..12mo, 1 50 
VENABLE— Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage...8vo, 3 00 
Warp and WHIpPLE—Freshwater Biology..................... (In Press.) 
Ware—Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol. I............... 8vo, 4 00 

Nol 100A) ss SS ae ae Ore 8vo, 5 00 
WaASHINGTON— Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks............ 8vo, 2 00 
WirAnR=—Ninlitary IX DlOSUVES: sity sorte citetert os ce ihor ci arias cats cle 8vo, *3 00 
WeELLs—Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis.......... 8vo, 1 50 

Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 

LILLE TG eeepc Reet PPC RINSE Share ciny's) acd «) of-nanegsJ che h avnieye) cial $oeioe 12mo, 1 50 

fext-boo om Chemical ArIbOIe LIC. Gaye « «i= < «cis 6/4) a)e clei slole ote = 12mo, 1-25 
WuiIprpLE— Microscopy of Drinking-water..............-2-0eeeeeee: 8vo, 3 50 
Wilson—Chlorimation Process ss. tre ees. ens ee see sede, Vitek ence 12mo, 1 50 

(Givenatra key ee gareosy 28 ae Ab ao = As UO OOO Ge POR OSCE eee 12mo, 1 50 
Winton—Microscopy of Vegetable Foods. ..............-22-eeeeeeee 8vo, 7 50 
ZsIGMONDY—Colloids and the Ultramicroscope. (ALEXANDER.).Largel2mo, 3 00 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


BRIDGES AND ROOFS, HYDRAULICS, MATERIALS OF ENGINEER- 


ING. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


AMERICAN CIvIL ENGINEERS’ PocKET Book. (MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, 


BditorsineChiek.) isch tsne ee cok Pees eB Oe eee eer 16mo, mor.,*$5 
BaKkER—Engineers’ Surveying Instruments............0.2.00000:- 12mo, 3 
Bixspy—Graphical Computing Table.............. Paper 193 X24} inches, 0O 
BreEED and HosMeEr—Principles and Practice of Surveying. 

Vols lementan yas anvie valle aerecersee ce tesisiete Glaciol caer oreo aa 8vo, 3 

Wol. Lbs Miligher ‘Survie vin Gis cece) core + ditetepacle sienee os crs meena ee tela 8vo, 2 
Burk—Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal......8yo, *3 
Comstock—Field Astronomy for Engineers................:2222e00: 8vo, 2 
CorTHELL—Allowable Pressure on Deep Foundations.............. 12mo, *1 
CRANDALL—Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares................ 8vo, 3 
DAVIS—BHlevationvandistadiamMablesrns sc tjeicte e-cietaut ss taleeces oe cueieneieeione 8vo, 1 
ELLIOrrT—Pngineering tor Wand Drainage. )... seis sss nee 12mo, 2 
FIEBEGER—Treatise on Civil Engineering...............0ee0eeceees 8vo, *5 
FLEMER—Phototopographic Methods and Instruments............... 8vo, 5 
FoLwELL—Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.)................- 8vo, 3 
EREITAG—Architecturaln gineering) ihr cisis «tapsccteie swe ciel slere eseveleerelers eee 8vo, 3 
Haucu and RiceE—Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates. ..12mo, *1 
Hayvrorp—Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy...................-.- -, 8V0O, o 
HERING—Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors.)....... 16mo, mor., 2 
EE OSMER AZ It Gee ee rcpent necro ise, ainsi tledsnertel al cirobesi el ane\nt heus tovadetianece 16mo, mor., 1 

ihext-booksoneeracticall Astronomy: aan sieleiicieie es stsieiaiie cere 8vo, *2 
HowE—Retaimime wWallsitor Mantle. seve cusrsreiceaeiaieictetons ctetcieisiateeareiens 12m0. 
Ives—Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level....... ,16mo, bds., *0 
Ives and Hitts—Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geod- 

SYS a mires caer Sree ve ra cole potas Aotch ox shaceuen er Shaverey ey oletons atewnee ieee 16mo, mor., 1 
Jounson (J. B.) and Smira—Theory and Practice of Surveying.Small 8vo, *3 
JouHNSON (L. J.)—Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods.......... 8vo, 2 
KINNICUTT, WINSLOW and Pratt—Sewage Disposal.................. 8vo, *3 
MATAN—— Descriptive Geomethviaacitinn. oe sects es eb oon 8vo, *1 
MERRIMAN—Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy............. 8vo, 2 
MERRIMAN and Brooks—Handbook for Surveyors............ 16mo, mor., 2 
INUGENT— Plane: Surveying ia oc) eerascelevsucicveleiehe eel etekerelen ti betets lode nite neon 8vo, 3 
OGpEN—Sewer Construction........ See A ce AC ORO DEO. 7 8vo, 3 

SE Wer DM ESi eM. iereye ye eptic ce tovece whee Sunes Oa Side Teuetasroy chats cuss tote res ska ReWenCRS 12mo0, 2 
OGDEN and CLEvVELAND—Practical Methods of Sewage Disposal for Resi- 

dences™ Hotelsanda institutions. sv. sesso sie oe eke 8vo, *1 
PARSONS—Disposal of Municipal Refuse.............-.-2-2----02-s 8vo, 2 
PatTton—Treatise on Civil Engineering................ 8vo, half leather, 7 
REED—Topographical Drawing and Sketching.....................-- 4to, 5 
RIEMER—Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (CORNING and PEELE.) 

8vo, 3 
SIEBERT and BiGGin-—— Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry............ 8vo, 1 
SmitH— Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McCMILLAN.)........... 8vo, 2 
SOPER——Aurvand Ventilationvol Subways) -)- nee cee ele reels 12mo, 2 
(TRACY —— EF KETCiSES IM SULVEVINGs. cic. our, c.e 0) + ile) steele eieuenenens ole) see 12mo, mor., *1 
IPI AMEIS ULV VINE. jerekeien ie Lele aiiets prc eee ee eee eee 16mo, mor., 3 
VENABLE—Garbage Crematories in America................-....4-- 8vo, 2 
Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage..........8vo, 3 
Wait—Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence................. 8vo, 6 
; : Sheep, 6 
Raw of Contracts ii cc ceesene-s dctese-tieue eile Mele teietene cme ataie Renae cere ne 8vo, 3 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 
AroRitectiime ts ix lane hovel lonetehacoyete Greet aitchalers coke tstatchevegsue tcvesetooreie eer 8vo, 5 
Sheep, 5 
WARREN—Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting................... 8vo, 2 
WaATERBURY—Vest-Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
7 X52 inches, mor., *1 
Enlarged, Edition imeludine phablesme erie rye el rain isonet mor., *1 
Wexssp—Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
16mo, mor., 1 
WiLson—Topographic, Trigonometric and Geodetic Surveying ....... 8vo, 
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BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 


BisHorp—Structural Details of Hip and Valley Rafters... Oblong large Svo. *$1 


BoLLER—Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges 


8vo, 

‘RhamesmRiver ub md gems. as tattsivee etek iacienietsr ea ceive c Oblong paper, 
Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges........ 8vo, 

Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations.............. 8vo, 

Du Bots—Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. II................0 Small 4to, 
FosTER—Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges. ..............eeeeeece Ato, 
HOWE R—— Ordinary aed avons eae aerdececs gee eerie iti a @ a dime arenes 8vo, 
GREENE—Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone...............scecccecses 8vo, 
IB TIC DEMIELUSGES Spates oe ae teen I aE MOL ta aie omy ein gane Soe alan wlonercae 8vo, 
Roof Trusses..... RIC AGN Gan eed ary Gao a Seice ie CO rer teas te 8vo, 
GrimmM—Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses..............++-+---- 8vo, 
HELLER—Stresses in Structures and the Accompanying Deformations. .8vo, 
Howe— Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel............ 8vo, 
SymmetncaleMiasonny Arches’ 44 5 Syrc-c.s scale cterteciitre ates abe Aue 8vo, 
sLVeATISCTOMPAT CHES epitensv errr eee clict ajsishare oe, Seog eee Ghee eit cisrone mid sates 8vo, 
Hupson—Deflections and Statically Indeterminate Stresses...... Small 4to, 
PI AeA GGG ery CSIC mapa ency ccs trac vole ues doing tous Mae iets eave, od isueals 8vo, 


Jacosy—Structural Details, or Elements of Design in Heavy Framing, 8vo, 
JOHNSON, BRYAN and TURNEAURE—Theory and Practice in the Designing of 
Modern Framed Structures. New Edition. 


Pariels StLesses in) pimple Strucbunesny. one cise cre soe aes. ode oo 8vo, 

Part II. Statically Indeterminate Structures and Secondary Stresses 
8vo, 

MERRIMAN and JAcopy—Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 
Rant, sopressespimesotiupley Dnussesees. sete aceite ine elon ote. 8vo, 
Panel ara phic. tabi Cra ceset uote it eye oicitieas Sek ieis eT ee 8vo, 
Part low Bri eel Este ii ie iets akon hete otncree nore oe ee 8vo, 
Panel mL cheraS PCUCUUTESH Aue tne tava dt ire citer ORT ore 8vo, 
RicKER— Design and Construction of Roofs......-.....secececsssee 8vo, 
SONDERICKER—Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and 
PATCHES Mer ePe ey Seren eee spts Pe MMA gt ae SA hone we 8vo, 
WavDpELL— De Pontibus, Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers. ...16mo, mor., 
Npecmicationstortsteel Rridgesiy). acl. ao esc eemitiele ove eye eisieiei aie 12mo, 
HYDRAULICS. 

VARIN SCM Oni cub Omics otc vecc1e 1c orseciobs classvele toda Terk eae nl oneontaTee ee 8vo, 
Bazin—Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 
Ami Oct ces (GUA UAWVINE stir cia ctor see oat cites x ete ate le cee oe 8vo, 
BOVEY ineatise onubiviGnawltasy, 2). Sis c.ciecce cig uleleuis ~ oot cites be eu 8vo, 


CuurcH—Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels. 
Oblong 4to, paper, 


od ralict MGbone Mercer treretetecsl taneieray oie cieters v1 e'4) tia) si Sasi teare Ate 8vo, 

Mechanics of Fluids (Being Part IV of Mechanics of Engineering). .8vo, 
Corrin—Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems........... 16mo, mor., 
FLATHER—Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power.......... 12mo, 
FoLwEL_—Water-supply Engineering.................2.ecceeeeee 8vo, 
RTA ——W ALCrANOWED aera ake avcyelainieg Aes oe Bice dao aa coke ae ee. 8vo, 
Bupries—W ater and Public’ Health] o.oo... .ccce eee anette - 12mo, 
FuLLErR—Domestic Water Supplies for the Farm.... .8vo, 


GANGUILLET and KutreEr—General Formula for the Usafonca Flow of Water 
in Rivers and Other Channels. (HERING and TRAUTWINE.)...8vo, 


HazEn—Clean Water and How to Get It..................... Small 8vo, 
Haltrainon.of Public Water-supplies:...5 0 s0scsee ences cs vac ccs ace 8vo, 
HazELHuRsT—Towers and Tanks for Water-works................... 8vo, 
HeERSCHEL—115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, 
NVISHEIMO@ OU CIITUS Meer savtieene nici Gua Ocon Sn Sale esis alate Grare v/cyera « hele 8vo, 

HOV Tang! GROVER—River DISGHATRE. oe. ses ca tle ae clendidvarsle ow salen 8vo, 


Hussarp and Kierstep—Water-works Management and Maintenance, 8vo, 
Lynpon— Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power. .8vo, 
Mason—Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Stand- 


OUe) eeeeaobers wrepen ee rae aiate eis ieee bhnlets Giece «1 oheieicce s'alewidis clement 8vo, 
MERRIMAN—Elements of Hydraulics...........0--cceeeeeeeueeees 12mo, 
Treatise on Hydraulics. 9th Edition, Rewritten................. 8vo, 
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Mo.itor—Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices.................. 8vo,*$2 00 


Morrison and BropieE—High Masonry Dam Design................. 8vo, *1 50 
ScHUYLER—Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water 
supply. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged....... Large 8vo, 6 00 
THomas and Watt—Improvement of Rivers......:.............:..- 4to, *6 00 
TURNEAURE and RussELL—Public Water-supplies................... S8vo, 5 00 
WerEGMANN— Design and Construction of Dams. 6th Ed., enlarged.....4to, *6 00 
Water Supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895.........4to, 10 00 
Wrrrere—ValtesotsPuresWaters ase ae sac aeoeeee tee eee ne Small 8vo, 1 00 
Witrtrams and Hazen—Hydraulic Tables....2...............2.--+6 8vo, 1 50 
WAILSON—Irrigation. Pngineerimg.... +... <tc sin one 2 create eit See OD) 
WioOD— Durbimesy: cea cynlataeiase 6 bh soho. 1s! ducers eal svemetaialtore ote tere et attehs teleten eben 8vo, 2 50 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
BAKER—Roadsrands Pay ements. eclens tiie sieys oetiieehe a ciaions einer 8vo, 5 00 
Rreanseyons viasonry, \Gonstructiona- rire siemens 8vo, 5 00 
BrAcK—United States: Publie Works... 5. se... ceelsiscs ee se Oblong 4to, 5 OO 


BLANCHARD—Bituminous Surfaces and Bituminous Pavements.(I2 Preparation.) 
and DrowNEeE—Highway Engineering, as Presented at the Second 


International Road Congress, Brussels, 1910................. 8vo, *2 00 
Text-book on Highway Engineering...................... (In Press.) 
BoTrLerR—German and American Varnish Making: (SaABIN.)...Small Svo, *3 50 
Burr—Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering...... 8vo, 7 50 
Ie hArinis— Is hala ene Clore ners o.0.o aA DOA Oona eens. oo dana Ager: o Ac 8vo, 5 00 
Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed in Construction. - 
1l6mo, 3 00 
CHauRcH—Miechanics of Bmpineering. 5... si. ess cele vn siete. sce aaa eee Svo, 6 00 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, II, III of Mechanics of Engineer- 
WK eae ee ee ee EER Rane He Oe OE ee Des Se hin ooo 5 8vo, 4 56 


Mechanics of Fluids (Being Part IV of Mechanics of Engineering).8vo, 3 00 
Du Bots—Mechanics of Engineering: 


Moll) Eee Kinematics s stalbics, Salmleb1 CS irae el len iat rere Small 4to, 7,50 

Vol. II. The Stresses in Framed Structures, Strength of Materials and 

(Theory of Mlexures ey na crok wp tayslecens a secrom eleanor cs eee Small 4to, 10 00 
BGSEr——Bituildime StomesvanculClays/ 5 serine cia renee eee 8vo, *3 00 

Gementsilimesy and) Plasterste ciao ace eee eee eee nee 8vo, *6 00 
FowLeEr—Ordinary Foundations..... was disside aie vay CREE hetero Pe cache 8vo, 3 50 
FuLLeER and JOHNSTON—Applied Mechanics: 

Voli siheory ob staticsiand Kinetics. -aeieieratein aetna (In Press.) 

Voli tie Strenethvok Watertalseys cn 2-1 ee eee (In Preparation.) 
GREENE—stcucturall Mechanics 2 \5/gec. ens yore Chere ete eee eee 8vo, *2 50 
Ho.t.tey—Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products............. Small 8vo, *2 50 

eadvancd: Zine: Pigments ayer ta a siete ae eee een ae Small 8vo, *3 00 
HusBARD—Dust Preventives and Road Binders .................... 8vo, *3 00 
JOHNSON (J. B.)—Materials of Construction.........1........ Large 8vo, 6 00 
KEEP— Cast Tron. 25 S552 cletersie Sieche caesarean eee 8vo, 2 50 
Kinc—Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Transmis- 

SIOMIs cence s, Chiao arake loa dee a aE TCT NO ee eee 8vo, *2 50 
LANZA-—Applied! (Mechanics). 27.,).,5.4 cteva ie stave seh do Sea TPES eer 8vo, 7 50 
Lowr—Paintsifor Steelt Structures: 0. ..cc cee eee eee ree 12mo, 1 00 
Martre—Modern Pigments and their Vehicles..................... 12mo, 2 00 
MAURIER— echnical Mechanics, tis. 2 + 1 tskoneieeneie eee eee aaa eee 8vo, 4 00 
MERRILL—Stones for Building and Decoration. ....:.....:.......... 8vo, 5 00 
MeERRIMAN— Mechanics of Materials.............0..000cc0csseesees 8vo, 5 00 

Strength of Materials 2.00.) Sets meek 9 palo See dae eee 12mo, *1 00 
MetTcatr—Steel. A Manual for Steel-users................1....- 12mo, 2 00 
MorRriIson—Hishway, Engineering) 4.4.54 crakuarniee oe aioe ele aes aeno eas 8vo, 2 50 
NMurnock—Strenet hot WW arhenial secs qe acre rein wee Waren eer 12mo, *2 00 
PATToN—Practical-lreatise on BRoundations. «444 22-6- oon eee eee aoe 8vo, 5 00 
Ricze—ConeretesBlocle Manufactunes. sem eee eer cee eee eee Svo, 2 00 
RICHARDSON—Modern Asphalt Pavement... ...2.+05.22..--. Asche oct 8vo, 3 00 
RicHEY—Building Foreman’s Pocket Book and Ready Reference.16mo,mor., 5 00 


Cement Workers’ and Plasterers’ Edition (Building Mechanics’ Ready 


Reference Series) iz. sees io ae eee OL eee 16mo, mor., *1 50 
Handbook for Superintendents of Construction........... 16mo, mor., 4 00 
Stone and Brick Masons’ Edition (Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference 

SEniés) ic) ccc Sore SOR Tee eS eee 16mo, mor., *1 50 


Ries—Building Stones and Clay Products................00.e.e0eee 8vo,*$3 


Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses.................. 8vo, 

and LEIGHTON—History of the Clay-working Industry of the United 
WLATES trate ces ch stole: sue cera take teh coretanebatercter at diese: o date saistavsist clans sepn.c 8vo, 
Sasrin—Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish.......8vo, 
SMP — Suen mii. Of NPAGETIAN «.. cia sietsie clercssassere o ehec ele sterajcie's eh 6 <.tes seltsr eve 12mo, 
SNOW——Exrincipab SpeClesvOL WOO, ..c)o% aicile esac sisle ciletis fe ciciiaasceiek 8vo, 
SE MEDING——kiyvCrailies GEMeNMb. «aie ele uns cic stone, creittertrs eleva cleie chai a oueie ee 12mo, 
Mext-book/on) Road and! (Pavements. 2'5 2)... sre. vie wie e oc cles ticle a ete 12mo, 
TAYLOR and THompsoN—Concrete Costs...........0e0e200e0ee Small 8vo, 
Extracts on Reinforced ‘Concrete Design.............0.02000000- 8vo, 
Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced..................... Svo, 
THURSTON— Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts. : BH A et shixok 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and ‘Metallurgy. . .8vo, 
Perrier ROT An GNOLCCL scenes ste trates Gs arersten ovate temh wicks ebisiegar ai ayers te 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
(ONSUEMETIOSS RW) ee certo eis Citta eon cralereeelete steele Slee one ae 8vo, 
TILLSON—Street Pavements and Paving Materials................... 8vo, 
TURNEAURE and MAURER—Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
8vo, 

WATERBURY-—Cement Maboratory Manual. co... ..0. 02sec ne es ee es fe 12mo, 
Laboratory Manual for Testing Materials of Construction.......12mo, 
Woop (De \.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
Hes PreserViatlOm, Omir wm a) creccicicisicloletaseicia © whee fl sun bevs « Svo, 

(M. P.)—Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
SUC eerie, cia tel sectan scat tare visio avarsteree aie bdane tieidicio ec ee else oVOy 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Berc—Buildings and Structures of American Railroads.............. 4to, 
Brooxks—Handbook of Street Railroad Location. ............. 16mo, mor., 
BUR —Ieatkwa yt OtatiOM WELVACE ra lonccs) «cia alareteic are cieleha) eile’) giemitd «; Sere 12mo, 
Burris—Cryil Eneineer’s#Pield=book. 26 2. 00. ds. see be cee 16mo, mor., 
CRANDALL—Railway and Other Earthwork Tables................... 8vo, 
and: BARNES—Railroad Surveying: ..........00ccccewecs 16mo, mor., 
CrocKETT— Methods for Earthwork Computations.................. 8vo, 
DrepGE—History of the Pennsylvania Railroad. (1879)........... Paper, 
Bish—ELarthwork Haul and Overhaul -). 5.2.2.2 50.0 050. cc. e ees (In Press.) 

RisHeR——hablevom GubrerVards: 22% i...) ae ase eects oe Cardboard, 
GILBERT, WIGHTMAN and SAUNDERS—Subways and Tunnels of New York. 
8vo, 


Gopwin—Raiiroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide..16mo, mor., 

Hupson—Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and 
Dm DAN kin Snaps reais spades otc Dic lciei sels ches svetehe eye ew ote einieler’ 8vo, 

Ives and Hirts—Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geodesy. 


16mo, mor., 

Motitor and BEARD—Manual for Resident IM CINECELSig. eraiiers Sheraton 16mo, 
NaGLe—Field Manual for Railroad Engineers................ 16mo, mor., 
ORROCK—Railroad Structures and Estimates: .......c.0.....0-c0 00 8vo, 
PHILBRICK—Field Manual for Engineers..................... 16mo, mor., 
RayMonp—Elements of Railroad Engineering....................0-- 8vo, 
Railroad Engineer’s Field Book......... Ss oe (In Preparation.) 
arin oadonield Geometiye seen an aolcetene cis tere eer ec oat oes 16mo, mor., 
ROBERTS— Crack) Pormiuls and: Dableswars 1. 2 s.clewleielee s Sixes oe 16mo, mor., 
SHARES ——pyeld! bngineering: Os ices nataiels ae a cisltie cbs ce cere wale 16mo, mor., 
ec rAd OMIA ley ane pe ae oa ea eae a eeae aeioto ters Ant Ade dels 16mo, mor., 
TAYLOR— Prismoidal Beceactes ATIUMBAT UW OU tlcietelelts ctei<ie’cieisis.e arene 8vo, 
WeEsBB—Economics of Railroad Construction.................. Small 8vo, 
RATINOAM EG Oust CLIOTn aril crete ekebole) esto olevaiciiere: etcloveve: «uae 16mo, mor., 
WELLINGTON—Economic Theory of the Location of Railways....Small 8vo, 
Witson—Elements of Railroad-Track and Construction..... Seon anteater 


+ 
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DRAWING. 


BARR and Woop—Kinematics of Machinery...................----- 8vo, 
BARTLETT—Mechanical Drawing. Third Edition................... 8vo, 
os a Abridgment of the Second Edition....8vo, 

and JOHNSON—Engineering Descriptive Geometry............... 8vo, 
BisHop—Structural Details of Hip and Valley Rafters. ...Oblong large 8vo, 
BLESSING and DarLinG—Descriptive Geometry..................... 8vo, 
BlementsofvDrawines pao ieyeheosca eociere, ce aw ie Sen atte nee 8vo, 
Cooripern—— Manttalvol raw gen.) ae cvena nee eer eis cetera aera 8vo, paper, 


and FREEMAN—Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engineers 
Oblong 4to, 


DUREEY— Kinematics, of Miachiness ..c scram aac tivactam otto eee 8vo, 
Emcu—Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application.......S8vo, 
FRENCH and HhvES——Sbereotomlyei: cineca oie aie Ciera we oer eae 8vo, 
Hi_tt—Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective........... 8vo, 
Jamison—Advanced Mechanical Drawing................00eeeeeees 8vo, 
Blements<on Mechanicaleb raiwiries a ccie.cteein sil eie-ie ae nice eee ee 8vo, 
Jones—Machine Design: 
Partele EimentaticcrolwVLAachinemyact-yoy meithoeia teractions ote <i eee 8vo, 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............. 8vo, 
KomBALivand) BARR— Mache: Desigri enc) 1s aes coe oe bc ekinide coin eee 8vo, 
MacCorp—Elements of Descriptive Geometry..................---.- 8vo, 
Kamenltanics: Ot weTacthicale Miechariistiirs se ctye =. 0ser aes etl eae ieee 8vo, 
Mechanical Dra wirl piss). 6 -\cscc «so vieiclsus siete 's cee om clare cree Siete ne eee 4to, 
Welocity: Didgerams ori.) c a: ier absrsvakeralere Acwepemeel dee ease eee nO 8vo, 
MeLrop—Descriptive Geometry... 2 22 22 ss ase inis De Sesion Small 8vo, 
Manan—Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting................... 8vo, 
indtistimal Drawine: IChHOMPSON) eee eee aes eee 8vo, 
Moyver—-Descriptive Geometry.a. i: (3-1 ats ee cere tet aoets Bch ctaveiees sere Ocoee 8vo, 
ReEp—Topographical Drawing and Sketching. ape -4to, 
Rerp—Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary andl dwanec ie ee Seo 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
ROBINSON— Principles of Mechanism <\-i2 os 22 «hele e Scie eerie 8vo, 
ScHWAMB and MerriLtL—Elements of Mechanism................... 8vo, 
Surrnm (A. W.)! and. MArx—Machine Design »- 992045 2s 16 ose cee 8vo, 
(R. S.)\—Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMILLAN.)......8vo, 
TitswortH—Elements of Mechanical Drawing.......... Oblong large 8vo, 
W ARREN—Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective.8vo, 
Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing................. 8vo, 
Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing... .12mo, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows..... F 5 aisha antec saep ero eenae 8vo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Forms and 
lakes (oh sen eS eae eel oie crease coed EA Or troreo O PRS GSAS oc 12mo, 
Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing.............-..++-- 12mo, 
Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry...................-- 12mo, 
WeEr!rsspacu—Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (HERRMANN and 
RSL: TSUNT SDS ode cack ceah cfs Ss. Sr MN Shei cin onan Sacto net Lea 8vo, 
Witson (H. M.)—Topographic, Trigonometric and Geodetic Surveying. 8vo, 
(Wei!) Descriptrye} Geomletityi. .s.--) psrr ote oatnaete cree aria yet ae eee 8vo, 
Preeshand Wuenterin as, oie: prs siete eis cee come tee ote ioc oS ole hace aaaeN Cr erenene 8vo, 
Preeshands Perspective. 5 13 fee ae 2 Schon bel ie ieee heiererte 8vo, 
Woo.tr—Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry........ . . Large 8vo, 


ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 


AsEGG—Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (VON ENDE.)......... 12mo, 
ANDREWS—Hand-book for Street Railway Engineers.....3 5 inches, mor., 
ANTHONY and BaLtt—Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measure- 
PTLEMESE Ae sire LS ee RE AERC to todete Sie ates corona tone ote atone eae 12mo, 

and BRACKETT—Text-book of Physics. (MAGIE.).......... Small 8vo, 
BENJAMIN— History, of Blectreityieiseiccrale ote ieiitospimicnsyate sisieueeel vere oner ae 8vo, 
Bretrs—Lead Refining and Electrolysis..................:-+e+cceees S8vo, 
BurGEss and LE CHaTELIER—Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 
dition. 320.00 2 trae f dcie cinmacis ice eine elenade renee lene erations Caen 8vo, 
CLASSEN—Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis. (HALL.)...... (In Press.) 
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Coritins— Manual of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony........... 12mo,*$1 
CREHORE and Squi—ER—Polarizing Photo-chronograph................ 8vo, 3 
DANNEEL—Electrochemistry. (MERRIAM.)........-.2..+eeee0e00- 12mo, *1 
Dawson—“ Engineering ’’ and Electric Traction Pocket-book..16mo, mor., 5 
DoLEezALEK—Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (VON 


BEND EDP See raat cto da ahe co tRcPONE Pete) cate de Pek shat owen meas ete tere Mave meiteR Shomapis 12mo, 2 
DuHEmM—Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (BURGESS.)............. 8vo, 4 
FLATHER—Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power......... 12mo, 3 
Getman—Introduction to Physical Science..............+.2++-+-:- 12mo, *1 
GILBERT—De Magnete. (MOTTELAY.).......... Pe ti eer OF: Svo, 2 
EIANCHEL——Altennabinen Gumremts ya. ehtae cc ists! Steers eee opens nr ore foe rerene 12mo, *1 
HerinNG—Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)........16mo, mor., 2 
Hopart and EL_.tis—High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery......... 8vo, *6 
ELOLMAN—bPrecision of Measurements. | cicjocy-cle eeu sac a sieiene le ee wile 8vo, 2 

Telescope-Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests....Large 8vo, 0 
HutcHiINsoN—High-Efficiency Electrical Illuminants and Illumination. 

Small 8vo, *2 | 

Jones—Electric Ignition for Combustion Motors.................... Svo, *4 
KaRAPETOFF—Experimental Electrical Engineering: 

Vics ull en en et roe MER A ec Heyy, CK MeveriyopansyeeNete) sues SUIS 8vo, *3 

Wisil, HIE aot eo he Oo eee OS le Rie Orne ht ee Svo, *2 
KINZBRUNNER— Testing of Continuous-current Machines............. 8vo, 2 
Kocu—Mathematics of Applied Electricity.................-. Small 8vo, *3 
DPANDAWER—opectrum Analysis. “(DRINGLE.) oink sere ceteris oe wie oe 8vo, 3 
LANGDON Getaieeill Thebes Sanaanchonowocucooouns seo umenanee nao 16mo, *0 
Lo6sp—Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (LORENZ.).......... 8vo, 3 
Lynpon—Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power... .8vo, *3 
Lyons—Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I and II, 8vo, each, *6 
MARTIN—Measurement of Induction Shocks...................... 12mo, *1 
Micnize—Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light......8vo, *4 
MorGcaNn—Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers............. 12mo, *1 
Norris—Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering......... 8vo, *2 
PaRSHALL and Hopart—Electric Machine Design.......... 4to, half mor., *12 & 
REAGAN—Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric........ Small S8vo, 3 
RODENHAUSER and SCHOENAWA—Electric Furnaces in the Iron and Steel 

Ihaxshershiinie (AY fo0 id BYU ee ELS aia aa Goo oe oe her qiols OA (In Press.) 


RosENBERG—Electrical Engineering. (HALDANE GEE—KINZBRUNNER.).8vo, *2 
Ryan—Design of Electrical Machinery: 


Mol siemDine cin Gitrrenin dD yantOSia s s\tt. pe where ph seis feucuscsholrohone ails cavushsyes 8vo, *1 
Violin eAlternatimes Current cransiOrmenrs. <1. a) + 22 mc +) ee « 8vo, *1 
Vol. III. Alternators, Synchronous Motors, and Rotary Converters. " 
OVOy ru 
ScHAPPER—Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry....12mo, 1 
(MEM NAN ——blemenbanmy waessOns Im ledbey. mleieys «chcucipetcusus suelelere anemelle biog 8vo, *1 
Timpre—Answers to Problems in Elements of Electricity....... 12mo, Paper, *0 
BlementsrOts PErblercvar ier tte cceetmisncteiion scales keds ciel cece Small Svo, *2 
SSenitlet Sf ORME LECULLC Li ictus ecmeratnitere react cacy «fim eters) eros totaseal eae jets 12mo, *1 
Tory and PircHER—Manual of Laboratory Physics............ Small 8vo, 2 
Urke—Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining....-....:.......--+... 8vo, 3 
WATERS —Ooninercialy Dynamo, Desieine lita alysie a eiis isnt ee ee Svo, *2 


LAW. 


BRENNAN—Hand-book of Useful Legal Information for Business Men. 
16mo, mor., *5 


TD TCE emai YRRUUAIiy sg 4 ceo Bh clara. 6 0 ae eo rere Bee DED Oe meant 8vo, *2 
Treatise on the Military Law of United States.................. 8vo, *7 
DupLEY—Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial...Small 8vo, *2 
VIAN AN ORN COURTS MVUAR DIAL ss ajcbe sh spc stein c 6s se «00 2 ane ahaa as 16mo, mor., 1 ; 
Wait—Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence................. 8vo, 6 
Sheep, 6 
amo Cu GONGIACHS oe MR Mra ec Peto tte sche ye suck VaNe ores sites ts Sldtee, Sivys¥oue Suele lays 8vo, 3 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 
 Redontielay ond okoacic mpc ein bh Os Beto oc SOMO. Sia ame oO SC OLS 8vo, 5 
Sheep, 5 


MATHEMATICS. 


BAakeER—Blliptice) Functions: Sans: ec cits cess a etn ne aerate ene tee eee 8vo, 
Briccs—Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. (BOcuER.)........12mo, 
BucHANAN—Plane and Spherical Trigonometry...................-- 8vo, 
BYEREY—HarmionicvRunctions socio eiea te eA oes Ona 8vo, 
CHANDLER—Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus................ 12mo, 
CORRIN— Vector Analisis yA irs criec che vec Yokota terrors iy Srtehee cyanea wae Ror 12mo, 
Compron— Manual of Logarithmic Computations................ «.12mo, 
DicKson—CollegerAllaebrags socio ou sett lene eerie eet Small 8vo, 
Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations......... Small 8vo, 
Emcu—Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application.......8vc, 
EISkE—Munctionsior-ar Complex: Variable oo a. cco lesen onan _, .8vo, 
HatstEp—Elementary Synthetic Geometry.................000000- 8vo, 
Blements Of (GEOmetry>. <y va ce flicks Meteo Ene ne eee 8vo, 
RVAvIOnAaltGeome trys mewbecs chook socks oes oats oan a EL Tee eae 12mo, 
Synthetic Proycetive Geometry. 2. ones ce cinta ele ech EPR tie One ee 8vo, 
Hancock—Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions............. 8vo, 
HypE—Grassmann-S opacerAnealySis--mmnteirem mila siete Geico 8vo, 
JouHNSON (J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size, paper, 
100 copies, 

Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 X10 inches, 

10 copies, 


(W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calculus. 


Small 8vo, 1 vol.. 

Curnveslracinesin) Cartesian ©o-ordinates.un asc. eee el oe 12mo, 

Dierentiah, Hqmaihtomsiss fvsie-ots) soot t sir sels el oteravahNaiehccchade Rea PAREN arene nea 8vo, 

Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. ............. Small Syo, 

Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus............. Small 8vo, 

Theoretical Mecharwes sd. cMevomicc se torstere. «ste te omatoncuel euch tetey teal onemerenene 12mo, 

Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares............ 12mo, 

TLreatiseion> MWitterentials Galetilus.etsrseterectererale eters ereteremerctene Small 8vo, 

Mreatiseion therlnbeprale Galelits sm ee le crereteasie eile aeieve cetera Small 8vo, 

Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. ...Small 8vo, 
KaARAPETOFF—Engineering Applications of Higher Mathematics: 

Parti problems ion MachimelWestami. 2.7 nusieieieiee cere ernie aie Small 8vo, 
Kocu—Mathematics of Applied Electricity.................... Small 8vo, 
LapLacE—Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (TRuscotr and Emory.) 

12mo, 


Le MeEssurIER—Key to Professor W. W. Johnson's Differential Equations. 
Smal! 8vo, 


LupLow—Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables.................... 8vo, 
and Bass—Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 
Tab leseys ie iiiie Goce aay ara orem Lae aire Retetioue eet ee a eenen cea 8vo, 
Trigonometry and Tables published separately................ Each, 
MacraRLANE—Vector Analysis and Quaternions...............0000- 8vo, 
MeMARON—FHy perbolicy Runctionsh mi ieiariss saieretelsieiere elie seine 8vo, 
MANNING——Irrational Numbers and their Representation by Sequences and 
Seriesis: ca.) Pine hcayeteaener ere cee bs coe TAU eat hes re eee ere ne 12mo, 
MarsH—Industnial Miathematios. san scare claims a cic arcrci: Small 8vo, 


MATHEMATICAL MONOGRAPHS. Edited by MANSFIELD MERRIMAN and 


ROBERT SHsWOOD WARD en: or tes ores ahalel lense ieactete eeeuener ae Octavo, each, 


No. 1. History of Modern Mathematics, by DAvip EUGENE SMITH. 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by GEORGE Bruce HALSTED. 
Determinants, by LAENAS GIFFORD WELD. 

Hyperbolic Functions, by JAMzs McMauon. 

Harmonic Functions, by WILLIAM E. BYERLY. 

Grdassmann’s Space Analysis, by Epwarp W. HypDE. 
Probability and Theory of Errors, by ROBERT S. WOODWARD. 
Vector Analysis and Quaternions, by ALEXANDER MACFARLANE. 
Differential Equations, by WILLIAM WOOLSEY JOHNSON. 

No. 10. The Solution of Equations, by MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 

No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, by THomas S. FISKE. 


Z 
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MaAuRBER— Technical Mechanicsme nr sterntentets cialis «in cla cle siolererstolederoteneiatelene 8vo, 
MERRIMAN—Method of Least Squares... . 2... es cece ec c ccc ce rece 8vo, 
Solution of Batdaltions va. wane ene cnenaraiehevaiete lerete le lekel metenenet atari route 8vo, 
.Moritz—Elements of Plane Trigonometry..........eeececeeess 1c oot MOE 
High School Edition......... at's ashes eters TES Cod Coto tos Small 8vo, 
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Rice and JoHNson—Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one. 


Small Svo, $1 50 


Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus.......... Small 8vo, 3 00 
SMITH—History of Modern Mathematics...................------.-9vo, 1 00 
VEBLEN and LENNES—Introduction to the Real Infinestimal Analysis of One 

AW air al CT a Te ie Bet ee eS ec et Be ee OG era CIEE 8vo, *2 00 


WATERBURY—Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 


27 X53 inches, mor., *1 

Balarcced iH dition minchuidineadables@scienaietaeecletminle cian ski citers mor., *1 
Wipmn Determinants ery. cine sae 's oe tears eee miteeuoe Davelqoeloe aaeraee 8vo, 1 00 

Woop—Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry.........- 002200 eeeeeees 8vo, 2 

Woopwarp—Probability and Theory of Errors..............0.000+ 8vo, l 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER ING. 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


ACON HOG RERETACEICE 1 tears see Bascal cei ols chere Shera yore. <sorchats a Abuse ose « 12mo,) i 
BALD WIN—Stean Heating for) Buildings. o-. ..... ++ .sleasanaesse le. < 12mo, 2 
Barr and Woop—Kinematics of Machinery....................2-8- 8vo, 2 & 
BARTLETI—Mechanical Drawing. Third Edition................... 8vo, 3 00 
Abridgment of the Second Edition....8vo, *1 50 
Burr—Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal......8vo, *3 ! 
CARPENTER—Heating and Ventilating Buildings..................... 8vo, 4 00 
and DirpERICHS—Experimental Engineering ................... 8vo, *6 00 
Giurk— Phe Gass betrotand OilEneine.). ) aoe ee oes .e 8vo, *4 00 
Compton—First Lessons in Metal Working...................220% imo ale 
andy Di ROODT——speed Muabher ay occa cis ecto ante) ee ee eee ino et) | 
GoompcEe—Vanual.of Drawing se asso we cle aes ...,.8V0, paper, 1 00 
and FREEMAN—Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 
TICOLS Gy Meh peters IAT foe oes hr elcne hen ehh) chat ead Mh bee eee Oblong 4to, 2 50 
CROMWELL—Treatise on Belts and Pulleys........................ 12mo, 1 5 
sireatise.or /POoOtuedaGeanine’. us achat anise sa ciate ae ce kere abe eee 12mo, 1 50 
DINGEY——Machinery Pattern Making? ~.<. 0. 5. .jc< 6 scnccevnnececee 12mo, 2 00 
DuRTEY—— Kinematics, Of wlaAChines . "24... = <.sseis sis e)susat cra -1seeraus severe) ofeue Sleie 8vo, 4 00 
BLANDERS—Gear-cutting. Machinery. .... 2.06 as. cac eee wees ans Small 8vo, 3 00 
FLATHER—Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power......:... 12mo, 3 00 
TRtroyayss “1D yeihiatiaeccs Sea ens pees Ae a ee ee ne ones ae eee Ne PRE 12mo, 2 00 
FuLLER and JoHnNstoN—Applied Mechanics: 
Vol. Theory: of Statics and. Kimetics.. «4... c66+ces2ueee (In Press.) 
Wolsvine Strenot irons Viatentalss ona) cies) < citteoe (In Preparalion.) 
Gitt—Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers.................2.0-:- Imo, 1.25 
COSS—GoOComoOtivers PALKS aie) Oe gic eicya sielcisin oe fo busi etel olen alee ey ee BLS ..8vo, 2 00 
GREENE—Elements of Heating and Ventilation...................... 8vo, *2 50 
Punt piney Via himeuvenckder eters Aa ae ie Aon intaler hucko ciceautes eteryecte Svo, *4°00 
HeErING—Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)....... 16mo, mor., 2! 
HosBart and Erris—High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinery......... 8vo, *6 00 
EU ON—— Cras; Et pir ely mevayanntercvetitste: cbr oie wi exenenetae elisha cta te eheroiaiee eqns 8vo, 5 00 
Jamison—Advanced Mechanical Drawing................200220000+ 8vo, 2 00 
Blementsson Mechanically rawness an se ciael  ateosin evens cle eee cine Svo, 2 & 
ONES ——- Gas PEA CIil ere Beker wens he aretouS ieee noice Paras 6 sn afte Ne Seeheh aea Ge Aue 8vo, 4 00 
Machine Design: 
Printole sinematies OLN lachimery.2 ese. ove ole heeectseinl ok nieic a isiorrare-s 8vo, 1 50 
Parte Norm, Strength, and: Proportions of Parts:.4..4........8V0, 32 00 
kexwe— Machine: shop Practice .is.c.2.5.6 taeieke « «ese 2) eerie cheeses Small 8vo, *1 25 _ 
Kent— Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-Book.................. 16mo, mor., *5 00 
Kerr Power and Power DranSmisSiom. cin cnt.2 ca tlec cst ence aac ees Svo, 2 00 
KIMBALL and BARR—Machine Design................00c0 cee eeeees 8vo, *3 00 
Kinc—Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
LISS OL ae aed pare ate Se ee eS Oe Se a eg 8vo, *2 ! 
PAN ZA—— Dynami Gs OnmVinchitienyy tweets) cictue ele < cicia- aqel aie eich cts icles ae 8vo, *2 
LEoONARD— Machine Shop Tools and Methods..................+.2:: 8vo, 4 00 
Lrevin— Modern Gas Bmmgine and the Gas Producer.................. 8vo, *4 00 
Lorenz—Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, HAvEN, and DEran.) 
8vo, *4 00 
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MacCorp—Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism................... 8vo, $5 00 


Mechanical ra wing sraiyoaeccker: cictare vekelO chet terete shagetelstehocye. si roe aeneane 4to, 
Cir aWVelocityaDiaerams sac cane Aon late sea oe OE tee Enea 8vo, 
MacFarLANnp—Standard Reduction Factors for Gases............... 8vo, 
MAnAN—Industrial Drawing) | (GEHOMPSON®)/s - cele sles ecco cei nen 8vo, 
MeEHRTENS—Gas Engine Theory and Design.................. Small 8vo, 
OBERG—Handbooktotiomeall Shoolsm semen ceeicteltennora eerste Small 8vo, 


PARSHALL and Hopart—Electric Machine Design. ..Small 4to, half leather, "2 


PrEELE—Compressed Air Plant. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 


Poote—Galorific: Powersol Fuels 2 2.5 ccyeile\ close te nie eeve.= ore oie el eee cree renee 8vo, 
PoRTER—Engineering Reminiscences, 1855 to 1882................... 8vo, 
Reip— Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.).......... 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
RIGHARDS— Com pressedigA ters, sich oo eee Peieras eas sere sieone Imaal abs fale. Grae weu eR nO 12mo, 
ROBINSON—Principlesjor Mechanism oyye ye eyelapeleisi elec -iel--=tsel alison ee 8vo, 
ScHWAMB and MErRRILL—Elements of Mechanism................... 8vo, 
Smarr, ((O:)—Press-workingiof Metals’. ~ sil ccc siecle slave ce cy-:eete sree 8vo, 
(AL IW) rand) Marx— Machine! Designis 2.) sai asst: ce es eee 8vo, 
SoreL—Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol Engines. (Woopwarp and 
PRESTONS) creator uaeetics ou Bes oamtel le taal a) ie kesetGils oo otanaheue gers al neweloee Small 8vo, 
StronE—Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters................... 8vo, 
TuurRsToN—Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of 
i mergebies c's satcnewere eerie ete ase rs tense aie say tata ooh rere eee 12mo, 
Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work. .8vo, 
TILESON—Gomplete Amtomobile Instructor... <i «+ <= sie 22 lero 16mo, 
Tirswortu—Elements of Mechanical Drawing............... Oblong 8vo, 
WARREN—Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing........... 8vo, 
WATERBURY—Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
23 X52 inches, mor., 
Bnlarged Bdition, including) Tabless -p-)-)1-) Sianeli seineie oii mor., 
WEISBACH—Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (HERRMANN— 
FORE TNE) E Shite Hae acenewetett tee Svens cfedetindeat tes meee everene arte tas Caen ened 8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (HERRMANN—KLEIN.).8vo, 
WOOD Dir bins iM ai. Seos coins. oe ene he cstdeeiet a) acest sere tee tremors aweote astra 8vo, 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


BottLeER—German and American Varnish Making. (SABIN.)...Small 8vo, 
Burr—Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering...... 8vo, 
CHuRcH— Mechanics of ingineeningy ocr. -ctreieicie seis sie cteieie cia ener 8vo, 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, II, III of Mechanics of Engineering). 
8vo, 

FULLER and JOHNSTON—Applied Mechanics: 
Voll. Dheoryiof Statics and Kanetics® ass sss see atemieierer (In Press.) 
Vols Ue Strength hone ahentdlchu.rcreremts ciate sisttietn etwas (In Preparation.) 
GREENE— Structural, Mechanics... 5. o.)cce so clormisue aie ola inle szeustone cher 8vo, 
HoLtiteEyv—Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products.............. Small 8vo, 
ead and Zinc *hipments rele. pees loteie atest uaceieyieiete ier: Small 8vo, 
Jounson (C. M.)—Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special 
Steels, Steel-making Alloys and Graphite............. Small 8vo, 
(i238) Materials) of (Construction=) sera cis ree titers Ppp) Se 8vo, 
Kenpp Cast lors. chive we, cheteisvene torens ote lacie eaten ennaer ne rece eaeter coer ne Ree 8vo, 
Kinc—Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
TMUTSSUOM So oc sieres carafe meet ieicte aienalaytoan cee noaral cvettuepe Legal a Ren ote ke eee emeeme 8vo, 
IGANZA—Avpplied eMiechamicsigt es: sceneries iets <ists eaieversclere ocr hares eet 8vo, 
LowEeE—Paints for Steel Structures...............- Pio minthee cio onrao 12mo, 
MairE—Modern Pigments and their Vehicles...................--- 12mo, 

Martin—Text-Book of Mechanics: 

Weoll Tio SS tabics sc ersiore) tae etara reas lee i suena tomeuenewebetsusieustatadeysreyete citebeas 12mo, 
Vols Mee skainematics tang Mhemebicse ae als -rencusiesteyedateietsysict tee clerenene 12mo, 
Viole tiie a MechanicsiotelWatertalse aise rice ei ieiete siete eee 12mo, 
Vol EVee Appliedistaticsirrisrteccis crept sicke cisco toners) airs sei. oust nents 12mo, 
NAURER— Technical uMiecharmicsmrecie ieee crise ciainic heirs eee erat 8vo, 
MERRIMAN—Miechanicsiof Miateralsirgareit. -1. ctsieieneicicrera tele iteret eration 8vo, 
Strensth of Miatental sais crisp otepncncten econ eile eusttei svete: se tcteas naeiorae sears 12mo, 
Metcatr—Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.....................- 12mo, 
Murnock—Strength of Miaterialss cr crrii ieee eiaisteieieheneiie ieketcne) ciate 12mo, 


Sanin—Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish... ....S8vo, 
SmitH (A. W.)—Materials of Machines............--.-.---eeeeeee- 12mo, 
(CEECE.) —Strenginror Materialia sine coerce cite eis ons Sac hone 12mo, 
THURSTON— Materials of Engineering...............-..------ 3 vols., 8vo, 
. Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering................. 8vo, 
Actua lnontancdvOteel © 5. .urr sehen ee Pere yen eee foe MON okey 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
Gonstiiienmtsera cenit ct hee ee tes tote. es ects Svo, 
WaATERBURY—Laboratory Manual for Testing Materials of Construction. 
12mo, 
Woop (DE V.)—Elements of Analytical Mechanics..............-..-.-- 8vo, 
Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on the Preser- 
AGT) 17 Ole atEN De Ta erie is ch ey Wein Be ms Sh ey ep ee Be Ae 8vo, 
(M.FP.) Rustless Coatings. Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
STH SRS Neen a to ws Abani es) Ga kins iS ca Se ae 8vo, 
STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
ABRAHAM—Steam Economy in the Sugar Factory. (BAYLE.)...(In Press.) 
BEerRRy—Temperature-entropy Diagram. Third Edition Revised and En- 
IEE Fas OO SOOO EC eT CCRIGE Ere Bieter Ota rcrenaree 12mo, | 
Carnot—Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (THURSTON.)...12mo, 
CHAGE=——AateorePa therm: Mid kane. cc) yon Sragenetsvalare ele orl saan tals lamneiieieo es oe 12mo, 
CREIGHTON—Steam-engine and other Heat Motors.................-. 8vo, 
Dawson—“ Engineering "’ and Electric Traction Pocket-book. ..16mo, mor., 
GEBHARDT—Steam Power Plant Engineering..................-+-: 8vo, 
Goss—Locomotive Performances sso... 2. ose le va sitio te eros oa a lees 8vo, 
HEMENWAyY—Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy......... 12mo, 
HIRSHFELD and BARNARD—Heat Power Engineering................. 8vo, 
Hunron—lHeat-and bleat-enpinesac.: «2 csc 5b ao ae moi o- race nero 8vo, 
Mechanical Bupineering of Power Plants... ¢ cr. oe «2 cee ce eee 8vo, 
Ge NG Steen > Ollere Di COtMO I) Yossie ety ye to. cues Warne ta ana hea os oro ove 8vo, 
KANG ——OLeam nh nein eenin pe meta. co ths scl e-e cicke he ole Grek inpaeheng oat (In Press.) 
KneEass—Practice and Theory of the Injector................-.-2-0:: 8vo, 
WACCORD——olid e=valvest crural s Salers aay eum ayersioret hs! egers ge clevo mye ners 8vo, 
MEYER— Modern Locomotive Construction...........220000eeeeeeee 4to, 
MILLER, Berry, and R1irtEy—Problems in Thermodynamics... .8vo, paper, 
MiowER——Qbedrimn nO inieser.co acts svat elaine Selec Syncdonete uetodobaa saree ae 8vo, 
PEABODY— Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.................. 12mo, 
Tables of the Properties of Steam and Other Vapors and Temperature- 
LDR airigey onrggel Be 8) (2) he as rah eee OLR ORR ieee ORCL CRE! ORES Go Seo eR CRETE 8vo, 
Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines.....S8vo, 
Mihnermodynamics othe obeam WMinbines. . 6 secs kb e)e se arere eee ee ee S8vo, 
Walve-pears for Stecaim-enpimes sso 5 say sane © cleieisunias) ok tee cies eens 8vo, 
SHG MNViLE VER —— Ste atd=DOLETS sence nies ale ciao sie 'aiaier dete ronchstsl seer eye lailelllevess 8vo, 
PERKINS—Introduction to General Thermodynamics............... 12mo, 
Pupin—Thermodynamics of Reversible Cyclés in Gases and Saturated 
Vapors: sa COSTERBER GS) Ps ct one. cpa tess cocks opera ins adaharste -sparovens 12mo, 
REAGAN—Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Small Svo, 
SINCLAIR—Locomotive Engine Running and Management.......... 12mo, 
Smart—Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice............. 12mo, 
SNOWa—oteam-bovlertbractice tac, sucrere:< cpeunieuerecvo ese fayetayauausyeye weatels fens vaveps"s! 2 8vo, 
SPANGLER—Notes on Thermodynamics................22200ceeees 12mo, 
WWietlivEa BATS 3 4,ch., seen aard tere reece ones neve, aah COM ener Cris Ni Ss 8vo, 
GREENE, and MarsHALL—Elements of Steam-engineering........ 8vo, 
PCRTAS—— SS Lect tT DUNS setae cic atetes Sewer arcteneweaes ero) yawns) seve je) «’ <2 0c 8vo, 
THuRSTON—Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction, and 
Gi pecalicoreg pee ene tis ete pesca heienai tie Mae yaiel aye sieid ie. sida col ptsiey a wera ayeiae 8vo, 
Maritin sotat neta bealm-eneiner ic <i cicyeclsc4 esis & siee <i), 0 010) oho 2 vols., 8vo, 
Partum EStonyeotriceuite. ang! ONeOLy.. «<<. 6.6, 6s.s/-)s em «iss 8vo, 
Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation.............. 8vo, 
WEHRENFENNIG—Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water. (PATTER- 
SOT | RN SBS Sn Ric, SIG ERO DICT IOC ECHOES een tara 8vo, 
WEISBACH—Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bols.)........... 8vo, 
Wirt RETA Leam-Cn pine WOCSIPT si. «aie ele < clei’ cic = otro o.6um 6 wiee weeiniarn 8vo, 
Woop—Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines. ..8vo, 
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MECHANICS PURE AND APPLIED. 


CHurca—Mechanics/of Engineering 4c my | li cuetebcie ciety cession sree eee 8vo, 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, 11, II] of Mechanics of Engineering). 
8vo, 
Mechanics of Fluids (Being Part IV of Mechanics of Engineering) .8vo, 
Mechanics of Mniternall SWiorke es crc cunts ceatedieioteie reser ores cranes eee 8vo, 
Notes and 2) xammnlesumel rec bait Gs s)-we ea eine aieieiaelieh cass betel eee 8vo, 
Dana— Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools..12mo, 
Du Bois—Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 
Mol. Tins) KeinemmatiCsh., 2. fc sw os cla eee esac eee a eeteke eee 8vo, 
Wolh ia Statist, asicue ep sdensbesaors aba ie Go Wowace oballavcbal usssemtiel cial hone ne Rate 8vo, 
Mechanics of Engineering. Voli I>... 5...4. 4.5544 - ee Small 4to, 
Wola lieve, olay secowete itis Gree sete cneoorete Small 4to, 
FULLER and JOHNSTON—Applied Mechanics: 
Vol, Is “GheonysotsStaticssand Kinetics: siete «1. < = os ees (In Press.) 
Vol IL. (Strength ots Viatervals: 7. omen oe cyte ore nsorene (In Preparation.) 
GREENE—Structuraliiechamies, 22s, ais sos aas ta eevee ote = ace eee 8vo, 
HARTIMANN— Elementary Mechanics for Engineering Students.......12mo, 
JameEs— Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of 4 Particle. 
Small 8vo, 
JONSON -GWeaW.), Cheoreticall Miechanicss). 2s cians) see eran 12mo, 
Krnc—Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
TTUSSLOM «seve evelealoy cree ore ave asst Ree ee Per oke | Sea e le sue Secu eee eee 8vo, 
KottcamMp—Exercises for the Applied Mechanics Laboratory, Loose Leaf 
eaboratony Viartiualles: tik cacieterorrcrenicaoton Siena Oblong 4to, paper, 
EANZA—Ap plied Mechamicsit:.5 ic. 025 my suairta fs sun Seexererece toy -teh i aierajedee Renee 8vo, 
Martin—Text Book of Mechanics: 
Wolol.: -SbatiGss. c's 2s. tecucteacck tiene: Soeehe. soeddus le cenesehetels oten ene Guet os parker 12mo, 
Volt Te Mktinematicstaned ikimeticsan. 2 stviienieate eerste oe ee eee 12mo, 
Vol. TES” Wechanies)of Maternals nc cise eae cee ec ole eee rete 12mo, 
Voll LV. Applied Statics? mcs cies) s, sahueieoccteratene tess etel ei aan eee 12mo, 
MAURER— Technical Mechanics) 3. 52). . eh. ede ee eee sateen ae 8vo, 
MERRIMAN—BPlements! of Mechanics... 40) hon4. 2 2s cine seen 12mo, 
Mechanics of Waterials': Ssh teed co coring in oie Ce eee 8vo, 
Micu1rE—Elements of Analytical Mechanics..................«..... 8vo, 
IROBINSON—Prineiplestof Mechanism... =... sccteciss as «0+ © ole Ficusleinisye 8vo, 
SANEORN— Miechamics#Problemse-sicare = acca ie sree eee Small 8vo, 
ScHWAMB and MERRILL—Elements of Mechanism.................. 8vo, 
Woopv—Elements of Analytical Mechanics...............0.00++0eres Svo, 
Principles/of Blementary,.Wecharlicss ss... eee occicie ne eres 12mo, 
MEDICAL. 
ABDERHALDEN—Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (HALt and 
EYIDEYRIEN) « sggecfeetes batons uy cetaevs foe gecay st wenege tee royale ce ROR nae hae ae 8vo, 
VON BEHRING—Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.)............ 12mo, 
BoLpUAN—ITmimiime Sera os eae ele cee cue, mucha. sles etsy alone «nstsuauelecortta cicleets 12mo, 
BORDET—ostudies in) Immunity. (Gat) rae 2 sce cera ee cae eee 8vo, 
CHAPIN—The Sources and Modes of Infection................. Small 8vo, 
GOHNBEIM—E my Mes & 06 Siecs ciecedomerttc oie sueie es stele le tdh ones exo enone tous ene callous 12mo, 
DAVENPORT—Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 
GLOMS I shaves hiaest onnve/abe eN Ave tatel ote caves ocuhe er Oe mecha lus Senecclienn irs 16mo, mor., 
EFFRONT—Enzymes and Their Applications. (PRESCOTT.)........... 8vo, 
EuHRLICH—Studies on Immunity. (BOLDUAN.)...............-...+--- 8vo, 
EuLER—General Chemistry of the Enzymes. (POPE.)............... Svo, 
ISCHER—Nephritisy, 2 1p crs tetaeratsr ster srecs/aiciecste eekPaL ntsc creiect = hei Small 8vo, 
Mederma ee Spree i erence eee a Gaeta akan one se ieTe ob aie tebelaci ite sass cent oye enema 8vo, 
Physiologyszor Alimentanom yer rslet speuicnsier-per abuse chev ic hel te tyra Small 8vo, 
DE FursAc—Manual of Psychiatry. (ROSANOFF and CoLLins.).Small 8vo, 
FULLER—Qualitative Analysis of Medicinal Preparations........... 12mo, 
HAMMARSTEN—Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (MANDEL.)....8vo, 
JacKson— Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. 8vo, 
LassArR-COHN—Praxis of Urinary Analysis. (LORENZ.)............. 12mo, 
LAUREER—— Electrical Ungumes’, copes eeccce cnr Serene een a ene ysneaaee tetes 16mo, 
ManbEL—Hand-book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory............. 12mo, 
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Martin— Measurement of Induction Shocks...................... 12mo, 
Neretson—Analysis of Drugs and Medicines........................ 12mo, 
PauLi—Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (FiIscHEerR.)...12mo, 
Pozzi1-Escot—Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (CoOHN.)...12mo, 
RiesitosKi—serum Diagnosis. (BOLDUAND:. +. cee. s ceeds. css eee 12mo, 
RuppImMaN—Incompatibilities in Prescriptions....................... 8vo, 
SOV dfn est Clea EeAL CUINIALAC Vey =’ cece Sicy sy | ov epane som Miah vero ee ental Sr PI ne 12mo, 
SALKowskKI—Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (ORNDORFF.).8vo, 
SATTERLEE—Outlines of Human Embryology ...................-.. 12mo, 
SmitH—Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students............. 8vo, 
WiEEP Pie — vO NGVED ! nyccy. Wetecicic cache els icine Ameen tac Small S8vo, 
Woopuutt— Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line.......... Small 8vo, 
Personal Mrdiy Siem Sir. etalerseevsn hotcus etic ce eer eieemere torent ake ne one 12mo, 
WorcESTER and ATKINSON—Small Hospitals Establishment and Mainte- 
nance, and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans fora 
Small¥Eospitall. cc, teva acme custo leicester aie ones 12mo, 
METALLURGY. 
Bmnrs—beadsRenning bys Plectrolysis)... 0). cscs ein toeicinscie n+ -SVO; 
BoLLtanp—Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms 
seca mherbracwice of Mouldings sles dae ene ee an 12mo, 
Ima kor. LEROKER TYG Keke tyes, tieciuer Be ub toca bcac tisha kg NAcc eae Ee Sis Cte ae Se 12mo, 
Borcuers— Metallurgy. (Hatt and Haywarp.)...2................ 8vo, 
BurGess and LE CHATELIEK— Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 
JD Sb TON cio cae P RRS CROC ELS CLI EAE RO ee eC I ee eee 8vo, 
DouGLas—Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects............ 12mo, 
GorsEL— Minerals and, Metals: A Reference Book........... 16mo, mor., 
MES — Mead Smell tin et cee, oka toate texan Nehcnare tale dtsie 2 MUacier eters use eee 12mo, 
Jounson—Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, 
Steel-making Alloys and Graphite.................. Large, 12mo, 
GE Fe P—— CASUELTO Lat auysrcrencutea pete che swords ds acho ond eps ctoial g AE Poe dnac tomeceoe 8vo, 
MetTcaLr—Steel. A Manual for Steel-users...................... 12mo, 
Mrinet—Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (WaLpo.)..12mo, 
PAEMER——Houndry Practice 1) = -<jcdes te cian scale oo olemvaiOlel tie oie Small Svo, 
Prick and MrapE—Technical Analysis of Brass................... 12mo, 
RODENHAUSER and SCHOENAWA—Electric Furnaces in the Iron and Steel 
Tera s bisy.se GVO NIUE AUR’) on.) cyt ane st cee teeters ie) ceicicvel s Sidiesnieea. (In Press ) 
RuER—Elements of Metallography. (MATHEWSON.)................ 8vo, 
SMITH—Miatemnals of Wiachines'y 2 20./c.5 cteis.cm ofeuciais be cis 6 2 clecs Bredieteior & 12mo, 
TATE and STONE—PoundrysPractices . sao. eee ce ouh«s cece cukices 12mo, 
THURSTON—Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts............... 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 
page 9. 
Rariglie mlroniandnoteelimeierercle suc). ase ee ous ois ei eters oon tee Sc he 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and Their 
Consiitilents eset er ptty Shite eee cle ete i Ae skis: 8vo, 
ULKE—Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining....................... 8vo, 
Wirsi——AmeticaniMoundry, bractice ds, sia. serteoccieasoc ce ose 12mo, 
Moulders: Text Boole casrenic cia) cede anes deus eiiateronie eo anne 12mo, 
MILITARY AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 
ARMY AND NAVY. 
BrernaDou—Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose, and the Theory of the Cellu- 
HOSeRIVOlEGUIE weet Teen. ck Ae ans hoi) loo en he 12mo, 
CrAxse—Artiof Pattern) Making...) 5 saj.eu qc cc hos neces avtacniebucwsnt. 12mo, 
Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion....................... 8vo, 
CroxEe— Enlisted Specialists! Examiner... 4... sien ccc dcaee cucu 8vo, 
rene res § EX ATEATOL kepatepe pein eae ee alee aie a ofa Se ecto Gy rel d a hauaeovcie aranen 8vo, 
Craic—Azimuth..... VEE E.G BOT UC ROCIO EO TIE are cea 4to, 
CREHORE and Squrer—Polarizing Photo-chronograph................ 8vo, 
LOANS SS OB LEMeNtS: Of Madi here ete Sin ae roan Ne whe hick oie 8vo, 
Treatise on the Military Law of United States................... 8vo, 
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DupLEY— Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial....Small 8vo, *2 
DurRAND— Resistance and Propulsion of Ships....................0. 8vo, 5 
Dyver—HandbookiotmlashteAntilerya msn lc eee eee eae 12mo, *3 
BIsstER— Modern) High) Explosivesis t)-.cis ole scleletsvect sleyersieicie cele sia eee 8vo, 4 
FIEBEGER— Text-book on Field Fortification. ................. Small 8vo, *2 
HAMILTON and Bonp—The Gunner’s Catechism.-................. 18mo, 1 
Hore—ElementaryeNavall hacticss mate cnemie ecient: ect 8vo, *1 
INGALLS—Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire..................... 8vo, 4 
Interior Ballistics) 5 occk:5 sietchs «eS aisteveustevaeat oles aeve si sis als Sel Seer Rae 8vo, rs 
Eissac—Ordnance and (Gummerys sic nrete katte ei stcleucttieyetenslcinieeketrreie arenes 8vo, *6 
LupLow—Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables..................... 8vo, *1 
Lyons—Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II., 8vo. each, *6 
MauaN—Permanent Fortifications. (MERCUR)........... 8vo, half mor., *7 
MANUAL GOR A COURDS=MARMTAT 1h. ja c7el cel cust s wie. oroltel esl isienes oele tates 16mo, mor., 1 
MERCUR—Attack/of Mortihed Places. a) seiciselelielritle eicieiel aie aera 12mo,§*2 
Blements,ot the Amtyots Wares. <leels dice cine ea/s/ss hs SOO eee 8vo, *4 
INIRON—Adyutanits Marital cy crater esis) -seveieie eheretc ue eretsleteis cyan hore ree 24mo, 1 
PEARODY—Navall Architectures cievs tracts ave srsvels ce vereye ote ays to aloneederereeeamiee 8vo, 7 
IPFOPEMELs'.ia,.21 5%, wi otek anadevers ete saer Fontes a caer aise ote reeoPe ules ak ateve veers te teem 8vo, 1 
PHELPS—Practical Marine Surveying.......... Ore Peo ae oe oa. 8vo, *2 
PULNAM—=Natitical \Chartsy ste nuuetlericie ca sceieloisatensier stele» cists siocteteh lier aes 8vo,- 42 
Rust—Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables....... 8vo, 5 
SELKIRK—Catechism of Manual of Guard Duty................... 24mo, *0 
SHARPE—Art of Subsisting Armies in War................... 18mo, mor., 1 
TAYLOR—Speed and Power of Ships. 2vols. Text 8vo, plates oblong 4to, *7 
Tupres and PooteE—Manual of Bayonet Exercise and Musketry Fencing. 
24mo, leather, *0 
Wii oN riteiess De gallons oo on onocusnGe as uendakondnoabooncass 8vo, Le 
WoopHULL— Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line........ . Small 8vo, *1 
MINERALOGY. 
BROWNING—Introduction to Rarer Elements..............00ceeueeee 8vo, *1 
BrusH-—Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (PENFIELD.)......... 8vo, 4 
ButTLER—Pocket Hand-book of Blowpipe Analysis................- 16mo, *0 
Pocketubland-hoolc- of Mumerals ceric slorcie cetenetstenetereciete tenets 16mo, mor., 3 
CHESTER—Cataloguelof Maneralsiysyoisieic cle crete clele clelalcterelleleleretets 8vo, paper, 1 
Cloth, 1 
Grane Goldiandi Silvers). acc aoee sen ene oe er eee te ee eee 8vo, *5 
Dana—First Appendix to Dana’s New “‘ System of Mineralogy.’’. Large 8vo, 1 
Second Appendix to Dana’s New “ System of Mineralogy.’”’ Large 8vo, 1 
MandaliofiMineralogy.) CHORD: )ic 2 fereieiaimeiete veri toe eran 12mo, *2 
Minerals) and blow)tolptdye nem eaye eo) relat especie <i cicuetene pene tenner 12more 
SySpempote MINeralO rye spetelsisterernterte mela teieesralel Large 8vo, half leather, 12 
Text-poole of Mineralogiyncicts scsrcte ele cia cis deve menage nifeietch of lee aeete teas 8vo, 4 
DoucLas—Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects............ 12mo, 1 
BAKE E— Mineral’ Talbles\rs aes chesklie sselewlleneya.c1s cteverclaioverchs a eepeg nit al iste Svo;, 1 
Becee—Buldinaistones and: © layer eet eet eieei ser PE 8vo, *3 
GorSEL— Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book............ 16mo, mor., 3 
Grotu—The Optical Properties of Crystals. (JACKSON.)............. 8vo, *3 
Introduction to Chemical Crystallography. (MARSHALL.)...... 12Zmo, 1 
Haxns—- Handbook ton mield Geologistss eee eae u ceo ee 16mo, mor., *1 
TDDINGS—Tlemeous MVOCKS wie sires lossies eo cielo ojovey <n val a ee ags he dere) slo Raepeneeetces 8vo, 5 
RiocletiMianeralss.., ass ccsreticus = tlc, ics oe yore tai sibs dey clreactene edd eee eteterem ements 8vo, 5 
JoHANNSEN— Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sections, 8vo, 
With Thumb Index, 5 
LEwis—_ Determinacive Vurmeralooviee ie) sievet tele eo cleteteteteraray cients cre Small 8vo, *1 
Martin—Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.12mo, *0 
MeErrILL— Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses........ 8vo, 4 
Stonesifon Bulldineand DeconatiOmy =. epee) -cke aia = © «cher <ter ete toyen enna 8vo, 5 
PENFIELD—Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral 
ST eS ct PRP RT eR es « EO ah OS ed ene teers Gaboidc 8vo, paper, *0 
Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 
Domestic#erodtictiontennmien ces ciate clerelstereldietahs eletetetteieiststenetens 8vo, 1 
PIRSSON Rocks anduRock Minerals wade seecieel te ciennapee see en tel omer 12mo, *2 


RicHarps—Synopsis of Mineral Characters ................. 12mo, mor., *1_ 
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Ras Buildineystonessand Clay Products. .c.cc.ss/seoensee snes: 8vo,*$3 00 
Clays uheir Occurrence, Properties and) Uses... 2. 1.02 2-2 0- ' 8vo, *5 00 
and LE1GHTON—History of the Clay-working Industry of the United 

SSP ELUCSEMAN etapon st evevel als abete 66 ersten cobeuaveetereislecheksdocclivens @ sverotete cdehcteneice 8vo, *2 50 

Rowre—Practical Mineralogy Simplified...................2..00055 12mo, *1 25 

TILLMAN—Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks............. 8vo, *2 00 

WASHINGTON— Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks............ 8vo, 2 00 

MINING. 

BEArp— Mine Gases and Explosions: : s2.. 2)... .02.6 ewes sa or Small 8vo, *3 00 

BRUNSWIG— Explosives. (MUNROE and KIBLER.)...... Ready Fall, 1912 

(GRAN —— Gold andeSilwericy pec re tne ye Wohl ie a pcree eer sth stich otter etercum bem ct teneheneners 8vo, *5 00 
Index of Mining Engincering Literature, Vol. I.................. 8vo, *4 00 

8vo, mor., *5 00 

Wi levelilii: soisey cusch trols eset 8vo, *3 00 

8vo, mor., *4 00 

Orem vanineeNiethodsm orem ras ocean okies Bite alee eet ete 8vo, *3 00 

DANAVaTIGESAUNDERS—Rock Drilling... cre crcicte so eiccle eaten ie cot 8vo, *4 00 

DouGLas—Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects............ 12mo, 1 00 

EISSLER—-Modermubigh Ee xplosivess. «.. <cjanaa sss + sls cin glcteieiees as 8vo, 4 00 

GILBERT, WIGHTMAN and SAUNDERS—Subways and Tunnels of New York. - 

8vo, *4 00 

GoESEL— Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book............. 16mo, mor., 3 00 

DAeSENG—— Wan ialvofeWiiminoe jateretawe ce tstereiatayeves vayerena sb miecteuetetaherele eteksione be 8vo, 5 00 

RES Iee AGRO melt ime. suvernvain, crete evel aava apatsen seniolouskn aden Sc aredevanetiyeto ne che 12mo, *2 50 

Perre—— Compressed Ain Plantien sch cc oaeien< Sees toces ce tac ee 8vo, *3 50 

RIEMER—Shaft Sinking under Difficult Conditions. (CoRNING and PEELE.) 

8vo, 3 00 

WEAVER Military Mxplosivesss a+ ches ceutecie selce + ocieiciewtelecicne ae 8vo, *3 00 

WiILSON—Hydraulic:and Placer Mianing: <i... occu cmc. cece ec les crcisce 12mo, 2 50 
Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation......... 12mo, 1 25 

SANITARY SCIENCE. 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND NATIONAL Foop AND DAIRY DEPARTMENTS, 
Martforde esting yO 0Gr pty sci cs lc occiteer nee aicioes ecm a eee 8vo, 3 00 
Wamestown Meetings OW se mt ccc sie cl 1s aces om ce Tac stele ccleeesone 8vo, 3 00 

BASHORE—Outlines of Practical Sanitation....../..........-c+-se- 12mo, *1 25 
Senipan1On) Olan Oluntnveblotisemac as aickaaciiic see os. ccc mine 12mo, 1 00 
Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks................ vestemo, 600 

FOLWELL—Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.)...8vo, 3 00 
Wiaterssipply sencineerinprre aijcmraniieth ek, o Sac che pes Mone Pe en oe 8vo, 4 00 

BOWLER—Sewage Works Analyses. 3. ese esc idncicee cee osc clwcs 12mo, 2 00 

PUPRTES— Water-fltration! WiOtk6) cicisi..sh)s ues cs bce nslee dele ovale oe 12mo, 2 50 

GrrRHARD—Guide to Sanitary Inspections:................-..s+s0- 12mo, 1 50 
ModerneB athsrand: bathe biousess sets ce tas ici enlontde ae bios 8vo, *3 00 
SAgitaion Ope bliceD uilldimgs ict esa sae asic es Gu eee one 12mo, 1 50 
The Water Supply, Sewerage, and Plumbing of Modern City Buildings. 

8vo, *4 00 

HAzEN—Clean Water and, How to Get It..................--.- Small 8vo, 1 50 
Filtrationof Public) Water-supplies. . 00. ....-.0-:6:-sesscr eves 8vo, 3 00 

KINNICUTT, WINSLow and Pratt—Sewage Disposal................. 8vo, *3 00 

LreAcH—Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Gyesallisrall Ss 5 Ga SR at necte den ts oy eye eee Oa er a ee 8vo, 7 50 

Mason—Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)....12mo, 25 

Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 
8vo, 4 00 

MERRIMAN—Elements of Sanitary Engineering................-...e. 8vo, *2 00 

Ocpurn—SewemConstracttoumrrewietii- sack c mes acinn- + sicee teen ons 8vo, 3 00 
sewer LEsiguin stm coment nares: oc vin aiicnoieuciats = lataem 12mo, 2 00 

OcpEN and CLEVELAND—Practical Methods of Sewage Disposal for Res- 

idences; sHotelsancdmunstiuitiousas <1 4e.s hi cisis a aite ae cliaere eee 8vo, *1 50 

PaARSONS— Disposal of Municipal Refuse... ......:.s0cccscecvcdvces 8vo, 2 00 


Prescotr and WinsLtow—Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special 


Reference to Sanitary Water Analysis......:.............- 12mo, 
Prich—-Handbook ion! Sanitation. ca..0 60 no eon cine se pte cence See 12mo, 
RicHARDS—Conservation by Sanitation’. 02 a0. e.005. . ros | ele 8vo, 

G@ostiok Gleanmesst oss: aise) ore eee ee neha oe ee eee 12mo, 
@ostioftKood) AY Study tin. Dietaries: [ii 2. a. sean eee 12mo, 
Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science................ 12mo, 
Gostrots#Shelter tae Gast etas ect hae eres siete oi aT ne a Aion nel ee ee 12mo, 
Laboratory Notes on Industrial Water Analysis.................. Svo, 
RICHARDS and WoopMAN—Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 

TROUT Ard iae vein x sates astute re ahoral ahs evita gee late = Seach cle 1s ith eae oR nen 8vo, 
RicHEy—Plumbers’, Steam-fitters’, and Tinners’ Edition (Building Mechan- 

ies) Ready; Reference Series))"- 2a) ciee ya a here ae 16mo, mor., 
RIDEAL— Disinfection and the Preservation of Food................. 8vo, 
SoreEr—Air and: Ventilation of Subways... a:.0-.o25 2s. oe tenes 12mo, 
TURNEAURE and RuUSSELL—Public Water-supplies................... 8vo, 
VENABLE—Garbage Crematories in America..............5s.000ee0> 8vo, 

Method and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage.......... 8vo, 
Warp and WuippLeE—Freshwater Biology..................... (In Press.) 
WHIPPLE— Microscopy of Drinking-water...............e0ceeeeeees 8vo, 
“Abejatenie! 1eKYeineetdiona o clan tan. coud co.47 comida deee Ao om noon Small 8vo, 
WalietoieP ures Water tera clerwetocie ie icinmuarstens & sis eon ore erase Small 8vo, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Buri—Railway Station Services... < .ns «miss se leis iene sll nee 12mo, 
Gwasin— How to Lnamel)cas ceca ste eis ote cli erten tata ane eee 12mo, 
Emmons—Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Mountain Excursion of the 

International Congress of Geologists................. Large 8vo, 
FERREL—Popular Treatise on the Winds.................-.---20--- 8vo, 
HrizGhRALUD—B oston Wachinistien acucysi cisterteneyer-'o lc) acars’-i- ete cnet ean 18mo, 
Brinz—Anutoblograpliys of JOM sey-ie keie che aciencushotet © evel) 0 No Neha tapetot mene 8vo, 
GANNETI—Statistical Abstract of the World................0.0005 24mo, 
GREEN—Elementary Hebrew Grammar......6..05-.--..22.0.00m 12mo, 
Haines—American Railway Management......................... 12mo, 
HaNauSsEK—The Microscopy of Technical Products. (WINTON.)...... Svo, 
Jacoss—Betterment Briefs. A Collection of Published Papers on Organ- 

ized: Industrial BinicienGy,.. < ¢fvarc-che sicsete sie siete « ote) teas eee 8vo, 
MeEtTcALFE—Cost of Manufactures, and the Administration of Workshops. 

8vo, 

ParKHuRST—Applied Methods of Scientific Management ............ 8vo, 

PUrNAM— Nadticall Charts a 46 circa toys fea ssw: setts ieye cers ters seye) ol eke eee aan 8vo, 
RicKETTS—History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1894. 

Small 8vo, 

Rotcu and PALMER—Charts of the Atmosphere for Aeronauts and Aviators. 

Oblong 4to, 

RoTHERHAM—Emphasised New Testament.................+: Large 8vo, 

Rust—Ex- Meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-finding Tables....... 8vo, 

STANDAGE— Decoration of Wood, Glass, Metal, etc................. 12mo, 

WESTERMAIER—Compendium of General Botany. (SCHNEIDER.)...... 8vo, 

WINSLow—Elements of Applied Microscopy...........eeeeeeeeees 12mo, 
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